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" TaUeyrandf in the »ummer o/1834, arriving at HoUand Houses and 
entering the library, where many of the minieters toere sitting apart, 
here and there, in various places, thus addressed them : * Messiewrs, vous 
parlez a VoreiUe. U faut aUer au chib pour apprendre ce que c^est. * 

" And so, said Lord Grey, he v»nt to the Travellers' and learnt it 
aU."— RooEBs's ReooUeotions. 
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A people' 8 voice I toe are a people yet. 
Through all men else their nobler dreams forget, 
Confused by brainless rruibs and lawless Powers. 

Tennyson. 

Ah msy into what waste kUitudes, in this Time- Voyage, have we 
wandered ; like adventurous Sindbads ;— where the m^n go about as if 
by galvanism, with meaningless glaring eyes, and have no soul, but 
only a beaver-facidty and stomach/— Carlyle. 

The ease is pressing, and one of the m4>8t complicated in the 
world, A Ood's-message never came to thicker-skinned people ; never 
had a Ood^s-message to pierce through thicker integuments into heavier 
ear«. —Carltle. 

Love thou thy land, unth love far-brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 
Through future tim£ by poujer of thought. 

Tennyson. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WHAT IT WAS ABOUT. 

" All the means of action — 
The shapeleBS masses— the materials — 
Lie everywhere about us. What we need 
Is the celestial fire to change the flint 
Into transparent crystal, bright and clear." 

The Spanish Student. 

The talk was entirely uncommercial. The 
travellers were by no means so. At first they were 
nothing else. There was Westlands from Oswestry, 
and Waters from Ayr, and — but stay, let me begin 
at the beginning. 

On second thoughts, I don't think I can. The 
beginning lies beyond me. To whatever point I 
pursue it, it still recedes. I shall be obliged, after 
aU, to begin in the middle. I can tell you who 
was there, and what was said; but when I ask 
myself how they came to be there, and by what 
strange windings their talk took that particular 
turn — there I am ignorant as a child; I know 
nothing. 

What I do know, however, is this : — 
A 
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2 travellers' talk on ENGLAND'S CRISIS. 

It was at The Chequers, one evening in the depth 
of winter. By the weather, that is; not by the 
Calendar : for it was only the middle of November. 
But the snow lay thick in the street. There was 
no sound of wheels nor of footsteps. I say " street " 
rather than " streets," for, properly speaking, there 
was but one ; the " Town Street," as the High Street 
was commonly called, because it was the Town in 
point of fact, and had been so from time imme- 
morial. The end of this street — either end — was lost 
in the " lane," that is to say, in the highroad, where, 
now that you have passed the houses on each side, 
you emerge to find yourself in a wide extent of 
open country, always beautiful, but rarely so mag- 
nificent as now. 

Eetracing your steps, you find the High Street, 
at a point nearly midway between its extremities, 
intersected obliquely by a road whose two arms 
are respectively "Eastgate" and "Westgate." 
On one side of the lozenge-shaped " Square " (!) 
thus formed stands the remarkable conglomerate 
which was once the " Sessions House," but is now 
the Town Hall ; and on the other, as I drove up to 
it in the dusk of that November evening I am tell- 
ing you about, I was not sorry to see — in pleasant 
contrast to the fantastic icicles everywhere pendent 
from projecting eaves — the cheerful ruddy gleams 
of rousing winter fires on the damask curtains of 
the best inn on the road. 
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WHAT IT WAS ABOUT. 3 

In that inn then, on that evening, and at a late 
hour, three men, with chairs drawn round the fire, 
were sitting and talking of matters multifarious and 
manifold. Their talk, as I have said, was entirely 
uncommercial. But their avocation was exactly the 
reverse. They were "commercials," all of them, 
but it would be unjust to add, " and nothing more." 
In the " Commercial Eoom " among their fellows, 
in an evening, or in the varied round of busy life 
by which the evening had been earned, none were 
more keen, more pushing than they. There was no 
shadow of exclusiveness about them in their rela- 
tions with the rest, and there were not wanting strong 
points of contrast among themselves. But somehow 
they had been drawn towards each other, as if by 
the operation of secret elective affinities. And so it 
had come about that casual acquaintance had 
ripened into friendship, into brotherhood even, 
and that, after their necessary periodic separation, 
each fresh reunion on an evening like this, in 
prospect and in retrospect, as well as in actual 
fruition, was inseparably associated with a feeling 
of delight. 

From their earliest association it seemed to have 
been tacitly understood that when thus they met 
all business matters should be eschewed. They 
talked a good deal : but> they never " talked shop." 
And they rarely talked politics. But they discussed 
the new articles in the Magazines, and canvassed 
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4 travellers' talk on ENGLAND'S CRISIS. 

the rival merits of scientific theorists. And this 
they did with an exact knowledge and a solidity of 
reasoning not always shown by the authors them- 
selves. But the most frequent topic was Religion. Not 
indeed religion in its inner working, its spiritual 
force, its transforming power ; but in its external as- 
pects and in its evidential character. The esoteric 
was not overlooked : but they felt too reverently and 
thought too deeply to say much about it. As to 
the exoteric, however, they could talk without 
constraint : — Religion, as it appears to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, or to Mr. Matthew Arnold ; the Bible, as 
it appears after the " free handling " of the Seven 
Essayists and Bishop Colenso, Mr. Voysey, and Mr. 
Bradlaugh ; Strauss's fancies as shown in the Leben 
JesUy and Ewald's in his History of Israel. And 
while, in this direction vindicating Christianity as 
evidential and not imaginary, they showed them- 
selves, in another, equally careful to distinguish 
between the spurious and the true. 

It was at this point that Ritualism came up for 
judgment. But, Churchmen as they were, they 
were not all agreed. So, for a while, judgment was 
deferred. And before it was given the Court had 
been considerably enlarged. And the first step 
towards that enlargement was taken on that 
November night I have been telling you of. And 
the way of it was this : — 

" Well, shall we adjourn ?" said one of the trio of 
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WHAT IT WAS ABOUT. 5 

inseparables. " It is very late, and I have to catch 
an early train in the morning. Besides, we have, 
already talked enough to fill a volume." 

" Not a bad idea," was the reply. " I only wish I 
could find Si volume that would speak out as plainly 
as we have spoken." 

"You remind me," said Number Three, "of the 
answer given by a French philosopher to some one 
who reproached him with the poverty of his library: 
' Ah ! ' said he, ' when I want a book I make one.' 
Why should not you do the same ?" 

"How?" 

" You' want a book that would speak as we have 
spoken. Very well. Make one. Take notes of 
whatever you think most important " 

"And publish them? My dear fellow, I am 
not quite so destitute of common-sense as to make 
a venture like that." 

" But why not ? You wish you could see such 
a book : — the matter important, the manner plain- 
spoken. Do you imagine there are no other people 
who wish it too?" 

"No, I don't quite think that: but I do think 
that the wish to possess and the power to produce 
are not quite one and the same thing." 

" I really must go," said he who had spoken first ; 
"but before I go, I have an idea. Let us enrol 
ourselves a Club. You two shall be, respectively. 
President and Secretary. Then the President can 
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dictate whatever he thinks fit, and the Secretary- 
can record it." 

" And you — what will you do ?" 

" I ? Oh, I shall of course be Treasurer, and 
receive your subscriptions." 

" And you, so wide awake, are talking of going to 
bed?" 

" Seriously, though, that of the Club is not a bad 
idea." 

" Nonsense ! — a Club of three !" 

" Of thirty then, if you like that better." 

And so, for another hour, the talk ran on. The 
idea of a Club grew upon them. But how to keep it 
select ? to add to their numbers without jeopardis- 
ing their enjoyment? to retain in the macrocosm 
the exact image of the microcosm ? To attempt 
this with any hope of success, one thing they saw 
to be essential. Their Club must not be made : it 
must grow. And, growing, it must not be hampered 
with merely conventional restrictions. It must not 
be strangled with Eules ; it should rather be guided 
by Principles. They themselves were workers; 
and each, in a walk of his own, was a specialist. 
Specialists may indeed be narrow — we have too 
many proofs of it, — but, at any rate, they are 
thorough. The narrowness may be corrected by 
friction ; but nothing can compensate for deficiency 
of thoroughness. This, therefore, was made a sin^ 
gud non. 
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WHAT IT WAS ABOUT. 7 

The Club was started with six members, each of the 
original three introducing a personal friend. When 
it had reached twelve, twelve was declared to be 
the maximum. By and by, however, it began to be 
urged that if twelve was a better maximum than six, 
then twenty-four was a better maximum than twelve. 
And while this question was in course of debate 
there arose another. They had increased their 
numbers, why should they not widen- their scope ? 
They were now twelve men who prided themselves 
on their business habits, their business knowledge 
and character. Was it not just possible that they 
had been a little too exclusive ? 

Diogenes the Cynic, in the palace of the great 
king, ostentatiously trampling down those magnifi- 
cent carpets, the pride of the looms of the East, 
made the characteristic boast, " Thus I tread under 
foot the pride of Alexander!" "With a greater 
pride of thy own," was the reply. Had there not 
been just a touch of this cynicism in their own 
proud isolation ? They had been requiting the ex- 
clusiveness of professional men with a more rigid 
exclusiveness of their own. Gratifying to their 
vanity, no doubt : but might it not also be prejudicial 
to their interests? To grant such a relaxation of the 
conditions of candidature for election, as was now 
contended for, would be to enhance the value, by 
widening the area and increasing the diversity of 
the sources from which were derived their several 
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tributary streams. Business habits and a business 
faculty were no monopoly of business men. They 
were therefore not incompatible with other than 
business pursuits. Of this, their own several 
specialities were proof. In increasing the number 
of their specialists they had done well. By increas- 
ing their diversity they would do better. 

These considerations at length prevailed — so far 
as to minimise, though not to abolish, the restric- 
tions of class. They effected a compromise. 
Membership should not be thrown open without 
restriction, on the one hand. It should no longer 
be confined to "commercial travellers" on the 
other. Henceforward, members might be destitute 
of the mysteries of commerce : but they must not 
be destitute of the benefits of travel. To be a 
business man was no longer indispensable. To be 
a travelled man was as indispensable as ever. 

At this point in its history, therefore, the eclec- 
ticism of the Club acquired a new character. Sub- 
stantially it remained as before. Adjectivcjy it 
was altered. It was still a select coterie of Travel- 
lers. Yet this coterie was not commercial, but 
cosmopolitan. 

With change of character came change of habita- 
tion ; and the Club, now three years old, with its 
robuster constitution found a roomier home. This 
great advantage it owed to the Doctor — I will teU 
you presently what doctor I mean, — the first of its 
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WHAT IT WAS ABOUT. 9 

newly added members, who gave us free quarters 
and the run of his library. And it happened, oddly 
enough, that the first meeting in the new quarters — 
redolent as Uiey were of the otium cum dignitate — 
was occupied entirely with negotium of the most 
routine description. Half a dozen new members, 
previously proposed, had now to be elected ; and 
the Secretaryship of the Club, at once onerous and 
honorary — an honour which everybody had hitherto 
declined with thanks — ^had now to be devolved in 
permanence on any luckless wight who might be 
found weak enough to undertake it. Shall I con- 
fess it? If I attempted to conceal it you would 
soon find it out. Let me therefore make a virtue of 
necessity. That weak brother was myself — I, Luke 
Sharp. 

In vain did I protest that I was not the man. 
With ceaseless reiteration was I assured there was 
no other. Was I not now the only one remaining 
of the original Three ? Was I not the sole deposi- 
tary of the original traditions, the supreme authority 
in all questions of precedent ? In all the changes 
of the past three years — changes incident to growth 
and to maturity — 

" Where freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent,'' 

had I not been distinguished by the wise conserva- 
tism which retains a firm hold on first principles 
while admitting new modes for their development ? 
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Then who so fit for the post of oflBicial oracle, of 
authoritative exponent, of ciistos rotulorum? What 
I could do to avoid this thankless office' I did* But 
it was of no avail. I was overwhelmed by numbers 
as well as by arguments ; and so at last (miserere 
lahorum !) I submitted to their sentence — " Luke 
Sharp ! you are the man." 

And thus it happens that I am making this record 
of their proceedings. 

And this explains too what I meant when I said 
at the beginning, — "The talk was entirely un- 
commercial : the travellers were by no means so." 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

THE NOTABLES. 

" In the very house 
Where Eliot's brow grew broad with noble thoughts." 

Bbowning*s Strafford, 

Foremost of them all was the host: a host in 
himself. He was M.D. of Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
London, Gottingen, and Bonn. He was Ph.D. of 
Leipzig and Tubingen. Of lesser distinctions he 
had so many that the most compendious way of 
including them all was to address him as one of 
his friends addressed Sir John Sinclair, — "F.RS. ; 
T.U.V.W.X.Y.Z." At twenty-five he fiUed a Pro- 
fessor's chair at Wurzburg ; and now, at twice that 
age, although he had retired from practice (and five 
thousand a year) in pursuit of higher aims, his 
ample patrimony prevented any diminution of 
those large but unostentatious hospitalities which 
his wife and he so gracefully dispensed. 

Next to " the Doctor " was " the Dean." He was a 
colonial dean, who after twenty-five years* service at 
the antipodes, and twenty of that twenty-five among 
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the diggers at the gold-fields, had found the home- 
sickness for the mother-country too strong for him. 
He took no benefice on his return; but in every 
walk of active philanthropy you were sure to meet 
the tall, lithe, spare form, the bright, cheery coun- 
tenance, the still flowing (though whitening) hair of 
" Mr. Dean." I should have mentioned him before 
the Doctor, had not the latter, on this particular 
evening, been our host. On aU other occasions the 
Dean had the precedence. 

Judge Hazett, for more than half a lifetime, had 
meted out English justice to the natives of the 
Madras Presidency. He commenced his career 
long before the world had heard of the Competition 
Wallah. His dicta had long been recognised as 
authoritative and final in all matters of Anglo- 
Indian jurisprudence ; and now, in his retirement, 
he occupied himself in promoting those missionary 
and other collateral enterprises, of which he had 
witnessed the beneficial results abroad. His forte 
— next to law — ^was philology : and to this he had 
been led by his earliest study of Indian dialects, 
EUndustani, Canarese, and Teloogu. 

The Colonel was an old Indian too. But as a 
traveller he bore the palm. He was Eclipse, and 
the rest were nowhere. He had been quartered 
among the French in Lower Canada; had sailed 
"the lake of a thousand isles," and defended the 
fortifications of Cape Diamond. He had been 
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stationed at Gibraltar; had stood sentry over the 
grave of " L. E. L." (and found it holy ground) ; had 
been in the brush with the Betchuanas, and left for 
dead in Kaffreland. He had climbed the Ghauts, 
and traversed the territory of Mysore. His regi- 
ment was one of those of which India was unwisely 
drained, when the Governor-General told the Gov- 
ernment that he could no longer answer for the 
safety of the country. And thus it happened that 
he went through the war with Persia, and then with 
Sir Colin Campbell: — inexorable as Nemesis — on 
the track of the butchers in the Indian Mutiny. 

He was gentle as a child ; methodical as a mar- 
tinet; punctual as quarter-day; and exact as a 
chronometer. The Judge, in walking, stooped 
slightly, as if peering into some still unsolved 
philological problem, or as if he had not yet quite 
completed his extrication from the meshes of legal 
entanglements and technical complications. But 
the Colonel, erect as his own sword, carried himself 
a king among men; with whom to will was the 
same as to do. He was emphatically the man of 
action. He was not quite so tall as the Dean, and 
not quite so stout as the Judge. Instead of the 
long white locks that crowned the open brow and 
beneficent countenance of the churchman, his was 
the short stubbly iron-grey hair of the soldier. 
Deep grey eyes, with bushy eyebrows like over- 
hanging eaves, were the most prominent feature of 
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the clean-shaved face (except on the upper lip), on 
which the dominant expression was — not the sort 
of complacent optimism which met you elsewhere, 
but — a seriousness that you thought stern, until 
you heard the voice. What it was I know not: 
something in that voice perhaps, or in his childlike 
manners, or his womanly gentleness; or, as I be- 
lieve, something of all these together : but I never 
saw him, and to this day I never think of him 
even, without that line of Longfellow's iostinctively 
recurring (as if it had been made for him) — 

"Such an old moustache as I am !" 
[Is more than a match for you alL] 

What a contrast to the soldier was the Squire ! 
And yet the Squire was a most worthy gentleman. 
His estates were extensive, but his tenantry were 
not relegated to the care (still less to the caprice) of 
his steward. He had anticipated by twenty years 
the projects of Lothair. He thought it not so much 
a crying shame, as an unpardonable sin, that farm- 
labourers should be housed in hovels, in comparison 
with which the kennels of the Squire's dogs and the 
stables of the Squire's horses were palaces. He 
compared plans for building and improving cottages 
as if he had been an architect. He examined the 
accounts of his steward and farm-bailiffs with a 
minuteness and a regularity that would have done 
credit to a book-keeper. He had been at Cambridge 
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with Templeton: and although, unlike Templeton, 
he had ceased to ride to hounds, he had not for- 
gotten his Plato. 

It was this last characteristic, more than any- 
thing else, that attached him to his wealthy neigh- 
bour, the retired Banker. For in our little coterie 
this Banker was Sam Eogers over again, though on 
a smaller scale. The magnificence of his breakfasts 
has not yet indeed been celebrated like that of the 
author of "Italy;" nor were his ordinary guests 
such brilliant meteors ^ those that flashed at St. 
James's Place. " Non omnia possumus mnnes'' It 
is not given to every man to see a Macaulay, a 
Babbage, a Sydney Smith at his table every day. 
But, none the less for all that, our Eogers filled his 
place to perfection. He made no pretensions to 
genius : but he was a man of very considerable 
culture, and made a creditable figure as Mecsenas. 

These six : the Dean, the Doctor, the Judge, the 
Colonel, the Banker, and the Squire : living in the 
same suburb, and belonging to the same social caste, 
formed almost a class by themselves. And the 
Club, in a short time, found itself meeting no longer 
in the Doctor's library only, but with each of the 
other five as host in turn. 

For the guests, a more summary introduction 
must suffice. Two-thirds of them were men still 
engaged in business; although only three of the 
entire number were now found to represent the 
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class of travellers to which the Club had owed its 
rise. But all twelve were representative men. 
Manchester was represented in the person of a mer- 
chant who had greatly distinguished himself in the 
cotton famine. On the failure of the American 
supply he had taken active measures to secure a 
steady and increasing importation of the raw 
material from the West Coast of Africa. Our 
authority on Liverpool matters was a wealthy ship- 
owner of Birkenhead. A hard-headed Scotchman 
kept us informed about ship-building on the 
Clyde. A buyer for one of the great houses of 
Bradford edified us with the history of wool- 
combing in that wonderful region. From Middles- 
borough we had a master of twenty furnaces, who 
knew, from first to last, the history of the Cleveland 
iron-trade. An underwriter who knew the Elbe 
and the Neva, and the principal ports of the Baltic 
as well as he knew his own native Barton on 
Humber, and a merchant of Mincing Lane who ex- 
ported, in vast quantities, whatever commodities 
money could buy, were both of them remarkable 
for their extensive knowledge and ready versatility. 
There was an idea, indeed, that our Mincing 
Lane friend owned half a dozen plantations in the 
Spice Islands ; but this idea had no foundation in 
fact. Tea plantations he had at Assam ; and coffee 
in the West Indies : but those of the Spice Islands 
were partly rumour, and wholly imagination. 
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George Straightway, head of the house in London 
Wall, was a man to captivate — as Edward Irving 
did captivate — the heart of that son of Crispin 
whom Mrs. Oliphant has made memorable. For, 
like Irving, he was " a man o* sense :" and this was 
the proof of it: — "he kenn'd a' aboot leather." 
Hugo Wheldon, who had been in Paris with 
Eichard Cobden, negotiating the Commercial Treaty, 
and who thought (not without reason) that it bore 
hardly on the English paper-makers, knew all about 
paper. Sandy Saltoun — a singular instance of a 
restless and migratory youth, sobered down in riper 
years to a sedentary occupation — was managing 
clerk to a firm of lawyers established in Bedford 
Eow " when George the Third was king." Wesley 
Hamilton "travelled" for an aristocratic firm of 
booksellers in Piccadilly; and Wellwood Lockyer 
was junior partner in a publishing house — one of 
the oldest in "the Eow." 

The remaining six^ — ^like the six first enumerated 
— were none of them in business; and like them 
too, though from different yet concurring causes, 
had come to be regarded in a tacit, unrecognised, 
undefined, and even indefinable way, as a sort of 
society among themselves. 

Pre-eminent among these, as the man of action, 

^ It is to be observed that the President and Secretary (as 
permanent officials) are not included in Mr. Sharp's list of the 
categorical Twenty-Four. — [Editob.] 

B 

] :- 
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was Nicias Norland, C.E., who had conferred fresh 
lustre on the English name by his daring inception 
and successful completion of engineering enterprises 
in Spain and in Switzerland, in Italy and Hindu- 
stan. Next to him was the foreign correspondent 
of a London newspaper, whose lucubrations (so it 
was said) had received a larger amount of public 
attention than even those of the dread ''Jupiter 
tonans" himself. He had witnessed in Paris the 
enforced and useless abdication of Louis Philippe.^ 
The Crimean war, the Chinese war, the Persian war : 
he had sent home graphic narratives of them all. 
He was ubiquitous. He was with the French at 
Solferino ^d Magenta. He was with the Prussians 
at Sadowa. He was at Altona in the Schleswig- 
Holstein trouble ; and, but for being invalided 
home, he would have been in the Abyssinian cam- 
paign against King Theodore. In that case, how- 
ever, we should never have known him at the Club. 
He was a Donald MacDonald of that Ilk : and cer- 
tainly his history lends some colour to the popular 
belief that whoever reaches the North Pole will find 
a Scotchman astride of it. 

1 The parody of the old nursery rhyme, which Mr. Sharp 
has scribbled on the margin, is one of Mr. Punch's squibs of 
that date. I was about to suppress it, but a sense of editorial 
fidelity prevailed : — 

^ '* Louis Philippe has lost his sheep, 
And neyer again will find 'em : 
The people of France have made an advance, 
And left their king behind 'em 1 " 

[Editoe.] 
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What a contrast to the Professor ! For the Pro- 
fessor was a man of meditation. While Norland 
was tunnelling Alps and bridging abysmal ravines, 
Dryasdust was deciphering cuneiform inscriptions, 
dreaming disquisitions on the digamma, tracing the 
germ of the first tragedy, or fixing the epoch at 
which the dialogue first became distinct from the 
chorus. He was an Oxford don, and — ^notwith- 
standing his disquisitions on the devotional hymns 
to Bacchus — a teetotaller. That is to say, he had 
hem an Oxford don, and was now a teetotaller. 
His teetotalism had brought down on him some 
good-humoured banter, but for the most part it 
was regarded as a good sign. The day of dreams 
was over. The Professor was waking up. The 
terrible moral problems of our own time were at 
last found to be not less worthy of absorbing 
interest than the literary problems presented by 
the first alphabet, the invention of writing, and the 
mythical Cadmus. If this went on, the Professor 
would cease to be Dryasdust. But this was not 
alL When his friends found that his learned 
leisure was now devoted to matters of contem- 
poraty history and common interest, they congratu- 
lated him on his becoming more practical This 
he resented. What did they know about the sub- 
jects they depreciated? What was practical? 
Norland's work ? Yet Norland's work had been 
impossible but for " dreamers " who had established 
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the principles which modern engineers had applied. 
The " Eule of Three " was practical. But yet it 
was impossible until some one had discovered the 
true doctrine of proportionals on which it rests. 
Why could not Columbus be practical? It was 
evident — to all practical people — that his dream of 
land beyond the Atlantic was the wildest craze. 
Galileo, and Eoger Bacon, and Bernard Palissy, 
and Blaise Pascal, and Isaac Newton, and James 
Watt, " idle dreamers," all of them : so said your 
" practical men " — until compelled to say the con- 
trary. When Franklin had discovered the secret 
of electricity, the "practical" men asked, '' Cui 
bono r What 's the use of it ? " What 's the use 
of a child?" was the reply: "it may become a 
man." 

From one member of this set the Professor 
received the warmest support. And this support 
might have carried weight if only it had been dis- 
interested. But it was not. For it came from the 
psychologist, and the psychologist was a bird of 
the same feather. Intellectual phenomena of all 
kinds he had taken for his province. But he was 
especially great in the phenomena of dreams. In 
that mysterious borderland between sleeping and 
waking his explorations were untiring. His dis- 
coveries, whatever their merit, were not highly 
appreciated by others ; but for himself their interest 
was unbounded. When on this ground his friends 
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laughed at him. His guiding stars they pronounced 
to be the veriest ignesfatui: his firmest foothold, a 
mere Serbonian bog. When on other ground they 
did justice to his shrewdness and good sense ; and 
even on this, it was easier to cover him with ridi- 
cule than to answer him with refutation. 

Next to him came the naturalist, Harold Hamil- 
ton St. Clair, botanist, zoologist, microscopist, all in 
one. St. Clair was not indifferent to the researches 
by which effects are traced to their cause ; but with 
him those researches were relegated to a secondary 
place. His first business was to make sure of the 
facts. To accumulate, verify, and compare them, 
was his one absorbing pursuit. To those who 
thought him extravagant in his- addiction to his 
favourite study he would say, "Have you read 
Alphonse Karr's book, A Tour Bound my Garden 9 
If you have, you have less reason to wonder at my 
enthusiasm than I have to wonder at your indiffer- 
ence. ^ It is to that book that I owe my love of 
nature, and my habit of minute observation." 

Last of all — ^but far from least — came one of the 
most remarkable men I have known. But«.stay : — 
he shall have a chapter to himself. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

" Wlio ne'er his bread in sorrow ate, 

Who ne'er throughout the midnight hours 
Weeping upon his bed hath sat, 

He knows you not, ye Heavenly Powers." 

Application had made him a scholar. Necessity 
made him a schoolmaster. But genius — the gift of 
birth — made him a gentleman. He was descended 
from a Huguenot family who had managed to 
escape from France on the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. His grandfather died, as he had lived, 
in good circumstances ; but his father, beggared by 
the loss of his entire fortune before middle age, and 
after that, broken by sorrow and sickness, sank into 
an untimely grave, leaving a young widow, whose 
only comfort was her boy. 

How to educate him was her first thought : how 
to feed and clothe him, her second. At ten years 
old he was contributing to his mother's slender 
means the wages earned at "block-printing." At 
fifteen, he had taught himself the art of wood- 
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engraving; and with the higher wages he could 
now command, came the means of pursuing the 
higher ends he had in view. Books, books, always 
books. They were his daily food, his dear delight, 
his unvarying recreation, his inexhaustible revenue. 
What would be the end? He did not know. 
Emancipation from manual labour, at all events. 
After that? College perhaps. Patience! and work ! 

In three years more he had secured a decent 
competency for his mother, that should last at least 
until he had realised one of his earliest dreams. He 
would travel. He would see, at any rate, the Rhine 
Provinces, and the most interesting parts of Ger- 
many and Switzerland. It could most of it be done 
on foot, and at a cost merely nominal. It had been 
done before : why should it not be done again 1 He 
did it. He was a practised violinist; and this, 
though it would have availed him little in England, 
did him good service in Germany. After a twelve- 
month's wanderings, sometimes alone, sometimes in 
company with apprentices of the different handi- 
crafts, he found himself sufficiently master of the 
language to matriculate, and take his place among 
the blirschen at a German university. Meantime, 
he gave lessons in English. 

After a five years' absence he returned — a far 
richer man than when he went away. His first 
year's walking tour had given him robust health, a 
knowledge of cities, of customs, of men. His uni- 
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versity course had brought him reputation as well 
as enlargement of mind. What would he do with 
his new-found knowledge? He would introduce 
into English middle-class schools — as far as he 
might by example and influence — the Prussian 
school system. But to establish such a school 
required capital and — character. He must now 
begin again. Accordingly, he repaired to an 
English Normal Training College to qualify him- 
self technically and formally for the mastership of 
a national school. It was the one great mistake of 
his life. 

At the Government Examination he took a first- 
class certificate. That was matter of course. And 
that he should have a large choice in the matter of 
his first appointment was equally of course. But 
no sooner had he actually entered on the duties of 
his new sphere than his troubles began. It was a 
populous region in a manufacturing district where 
the new methods were unknown. And he had been 
induced to accept it, chiefly from the thought of the 
distinction that could not fail to follow on his suc- 
Qess. For the Principal of the Training School had 
represented to him that there were local circum- 
stances which required careful handling — local 
sensitiveness that required soothing — and made a 
superior master indispensable. 

As to the local circumstances and the local sensi- 
tiveness, the Principal was right. Local traditions 
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still preserve the memory of the crass ignorance 
which despised intelligence in this Boeotian realm. 
" The present editor," to adopt the phrase of Mr. 
Carlyle, has himself witnessed the glee with which 
their neighbours tell you that, when the church 
clock, although wound up, refused to go, they fired 
at it with a blunderbuss to bring it to reason ; and 
how in a snow-storm, in order to clear the road, 
they had shut the turnpike gate. More recently, 
when a native of this region who had learned, since 
leaving it, the benefit of education, offered to his 
fellow-townsmen a public gift in memory of old 
associations, and the question arose. What shall 
it be? "a new school-house, or a peal of bells?" 
the answer was given in these very words : — 

" Wot dun yo waant wi' a skule ? Aw ne'er had 
no skulin, an' aw wunnot ha' none. Let's ha' 
t' bells, and skule be 'ang'd ! " 

The speaker was rich and powerful, and he had 
his way ; for truth is stranger than fiction. But 
when, after his death, the question of the " school- 
house " was again discussed, it was with a different 
result ; and now here was St. John to make the new 
experiment a success. 

He failed, but through no fault of his own. At 
first, indeed, he succeeded. His energy and force 
of character bore down all obstacles, and overcame 
(where it could not disarm) all opposition. He was 
soon a favourite with his scholars. The bigger lads 
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liked him for the freshness and vivacity of his 
teaching, the younger ones for the mildness of his 
rule. The parents liked him for his aflfability, his 
good maitners, and his good looks. Even the irre- 
concilables of the committee, for ever grumbling at 
" some new fangle or other," appeared gradually to 
abate their grumbling, and some of them even began 
to join in the general approval, when all at once, — 
in some unaccountable manner, and with no assign- 
able cause, — there was a change. The most friendly 
of his acquaintances passed him in the street 
with the most curt recognition, or without any re- 
cognition at all. Houses in which he had been a 
welcome guest he now found closed to him. Even 
among his scholars there was a difference which it 
was impossible not to notice, and still more impos- 
sible not to feeL What could be the cause ? Un- 
discoverable ? It was unimaginable. Grapple with 
it ? You might as easily grapple with the mirage. 
And yet, like the mirage, it was always before his 
eyes ; like the mirage, fleeing when pursued, never 
to be grasped, never to be tested, impalpable, in- 
tangible always. The vicar of the parish, indeed — 
and now he came to think of it, perhaps half a 
dozen others — ^had shown no sign of this change. 
He had some friends left then, after all. He would 
interrogate them singly, and insist on an explana- 
tion. And so he did : — and then wished he had not 
done it. For what had he gained by it ? 
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But one evening, leaving school soon after the 
hour of dismissal, and hurrying to the railway 
station, which was then a mile from the town, he 
struck across the " Croft *' for a short cut, and thus 
came suddenly upon a crowd of his own boys, where 
Charley Grant was pounding Teddy Teazle, and — 
taking the consequences. Teddy, stout and podgy, 
was a year older than his antagonist, but Charley, 
slight as he was, was supple, and had the advantage 
in height. St. John, hurried as he was, and afraid 
to lose his train, stayed no longer than suflSced to 
send the lads to their homes, with a significant inti- 
mation that he would inquire into the merits of the 
case next morning. But morning brought a fresh 
perplexity. No one would, or could, give him any 
information. What was the fight about ? How did 
the quarrel begin ? For all that appeared, no one 
knew. At least the lads themselves must know? 
But Teddy was stolid and sullen, and Charley, a 
gentlemanly boy, when appealed to and strongly 
pressed, fell back upon, "I'd rather not tell you, 
sir. 

At last, a little fellow in a lower class was found, 
who dropped a word in cross-examination that led 
to the unravelling of the mystery. Teazle's mother, 
it appeared, on buying a pound of sugar at the 
little chandler's shop round the comer, had been in- 
trusted by the " shop-missis " with a great secret. 
Her "mon" (i,e. husband) had "fun' out aw abeout 
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t' skulemester. . . ." Teeming with a secret so rare 
and so delicious, the greedy gossip hurried home 
and told her "mon." Then Teddy, with a huge 
consciousness of his own importance as the possessor 
of a secret such as this, hurried off to school, where 
he made the most of his capital. By and by, how- 
ever, retailing his news to a fresh group (they were 
in the play-ground), he was a good deal taken aback 
to be told that he " had better not say that again." 
He looked at the speaker: it was Charley Grant. 
He noted the slight form and the pale face, and then 
asked in a bullying tone — 

"Why not?" 

" Never mind why ; only don't, that 's all." 

" But if I choose to, what then ? " 

" Why then, I '11 thrash you." 

" Oh, you '11 thrash me I is that it ? Then take that 
for your impudence ! " 

The " that " was a stinging blow, followed by a 
repetition of the insulting speech. But what woj^ 
the insulting speech ? No one had yet repeated it. 
Poor St. John! Could he but have foreseen the 
consequences he would have been less anxious to 
hear the words. Slowly, but fatally, they were at 
length elicited ; cutting, cruel, pitiless — 

" T* skulemester's mother wur nobbut a wesher- 
woman, and he wur nobbut a printer his sen !" 

So said the maternal Teazle. 

What boots it to tell the rest ? How the poor fellow 
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flew to the vicar, as chairman of the committee and 
his chief friend. 

"You knew this?" 

" Yes." 

" Why then did you not tell me of it ? " 

" Because I did not believe it ; and if I had be- 
lieved it I should but have esteemed you the more 
highly for it. . . ." 

Three months later, in the seclusion of a quiet 
country town three hundred miles away, he tried 
again ; and again, from the same cause, he failed. 
In three years more his inexorable fate had fully 
(and sadly) convinced him that he might as well 
attempt to escape from his own shadow as from the 
sleuth-hound pursuit of malicious rumour. 

He had thought that self-help and seK-helpfulness, 
— courage, and patience, and perseverance, — ^would 
prove more than a match for depreciation and dis- 
paragement, for prejudice and falsehood. But now 
he had been bitterly undeceived. For himself, he 
said, he did not care ; his antecedents were without 
dishonour, and he could bide his time. But the in- 
sult to his mother was more than he could patiently 
endure. It was true indeed that, when learning his 
early lessons at his mother's knee, that mother, by the 
labour of her own hands, had earned a maintenance 
for them both ; but then that labour was not of a 
kind unbefitting a gentlewoman. It was embroidery 
and tambour work, for which she found a sale at one 
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of the great houses where she had been known in 
better days. If, therefore, rumour, whether idle or 
malicious, had only called her a needlewoman, he 
would not have complained : but — *' a wesher- 
woman!" . . . 

"It never rains but it pours." It was in this 
conjuncture of affairs that that mother, so deeply 
loved, so highly honoured, suddenly fell ill. Her 
sickness was long and lingering. But neither the 
affection of the son nor the skill of the physician 
could avert the fatal issue. With her death — and 
the consequent death of all his own fond hopes 
of that bright future which he was to have created 
for her — his overwrought frame gave way. Brain 
fever brought him down to the gates of the grave. 
The doctor despaired of his recovery. Not so his 
nurse. And when at last he did recover — 
(" Alive by miracle ! or, what is next, 
Alive by Mead ! "— ) 

every one said that without her nursing it would 
have been impossible. 

But returning convalescence brought with it no 
sign of recuperative force. The old energies were 
conspicuous only by their absence. He shunned 
the society of even his most intimate friends. It 
was impossible to draw him into conversation. 
His answers were monosyllabic and mechanicaL 

" He went like one who hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn.'^ 
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He went to Ambleside for change of air and scene. 
But he insisted on going aloile. And when, only 
three days afterwards, two of his friends went after 
him, he was nowhere to be found. They scoured 
the entire Lake District, but in vain. He had 
been at Ambleside indeed, but within twenty-four 
hours had left it again ; and with such precautions 
as served effectually to baffle all inquiry and pre- 
vent pursuit. For three years he was completely 
lost to the world in which he had lived. But those 
three years were the golden seed-time of the life 
which was yet to coma 

Prosy ? a very common-place story ? Well, as I 
tell it, I am afraid it is : but as I heard it I sat spell- 
bound. It was once when I was on a visit — some 
years after his marriage, — and I was at the moment 
the only guest in the house. I had often on previous 
occasions attempted to get the story, but always in 
vain. Nor should I on this occasion have met with 
better success had I not been prudent enough to en- 
list the aid of his wife in support of my request. 
It was in answer to her wish, gently but repeatedlj^ 
expressed, and even urged, that at last he said — 

" Infandum, Regina, jubes renovare dolorem ; 

Sed si tantus amor casus cognoscere nostros 

Quanquam animus meminisse horret, luctuque refugit : 
Incipiam.'' 
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And he did begin. And the story was such that if, 
instead of myself for listener, he had had another 
Virgil, you would have had another jEneid. Even 
those parts of the story that he touched most lightly 
— the singular train of events that led to his mar- 
riage, for example — had enough of variety and 
vicissitude for twenty modern romances ; but it 
was in other parts, of a very different character, 
that I felt most strongly the charm of the narrative. 
Especially was this the case when he came to the 
story of his three years " in the wilderness." 

^^ I was a stricken deer that left the herd," 

he said. I was moody, mortified, restless, resentful. 
And yet withal I was strangely sluggish, and 
ap^-thetic, and indifferent. There was no method 
in my thoughts, and yet, by whatever route they 
travelled, they always reached the same goal. 
What were honours ? What was success ? I had 
lost my mother. Life had lost its mainspring. 
Try again ? And why ? What was there worth 
the effort ? Worldly estimation ? I scorned it. 
Worldly wealth? Too late. For myself I did 
not need it, and she on whom I would eagerly have 
lavished it now needed it no longer. Vanitas 
vanitatum ! The world was full of — emptiness. 
But— 

" Oh for the touch of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that was still !" 
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Slights, mortifications, disappointments: all their 
waves and their billows had gone over me ; but in 
presence of this one pervading woe they were as 
nothing. My heart was dead within me. Like 
the Ancient Mariner, 

** I could nor laugh nor wail." 

The joy of a day that was dead could never come 
back to me. My mother had been my world ; and 
now, God had taken her. Bereaved of her, I was 
indeed bereaved. What a world of meaning was 
in that word! There was no remedy. I was 
dumb: I opened not my mouth. My grief was 
inarticulate: heavy as lead; cold — and hard — as 
a stone. The acute suffering of the first pang had 
been followed by a strange stupor of lethargic 
indifference which nothing could arouse. To this, 
at last, succeeded a fierce unrest that nothing could 
tame. Do you remember how Teuf elsdrockh says — 
" It struck me much, as I sat by the Kuhbach, 
one silent noontide, and watched it flowing, gur- 
gling, to think how this streamlet had flowed and 
gurgled through all changes of weather and of 
fortune, from beyond the earliest date of history. 
Yes, probably on the morning when Joshua forded 
Jordan : even as at the midday when Caesar, doubt- 
less with difficulty, swam the Nile, yet kept his 
Commentaries dry, — this little Kuhbach, assiduous 
as Tiber, Eurotas, or Siloa, was murmuring on across 

c 
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the wilderness, as yet unnamed, unseen. Here, too, 
as in the Euphrates and the Ganges, is a vein or 
veinlet of the grand world-circulation of waters, 
which with its atmospheric arteries has lasted and 
lasts simply with the world. Thou fool ! Nature 
alone is antique, and the oldest art a mushroom; 
that idle crag thou sittest on is six thousand years 
of age." 

I cannot imagine how it came about, but one day 
I gradually became aware that this passage was 
revolving in my thoughts, and that it began to 
interest me. I cannot tell why. The spot on 
which I was sitting — a rock overhanging the 
Llugwy — had no novelty for me; no freshness of 
aspect. I had been there fifty times before. 

All at once a salmon tried the leap. It was too 
much for him : he was hurled back and down by 
the flood, for the stream was swollen. My cyni- 
cism, thougli I knew it not, was giving way. I 
almost pitied him. There ! he had tried it again : 
but with no better success. Poor wretch ! it was 
his fate. Poor fool! to think he coidd avoid it 
Alas ! was it not my own ? I too had struggled — 
only to be hurled back and down. I too had tried 
again — as he had tried — only to show how hopeless 
was the struggle with the inevitable. I too — but 
hold ! he is there again ! another leap ! gigantic 
this time — he has cleared the falls ! 

I sprang to my feet. I shouted aloud. The 
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tears started to my eyes. The pitiless seething 
flood had not dashed all the life out of him. He 
had conquered Fate. 

" A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed him unawares." 

" That very moment I could pray." The Universe 
was no longer dead and demoniacal, a charnel- 
house with spectres ; but godlike, and my Father's ! 
"Sweeter than dayspring to the shipwrecked in 
Nova Zembla ; • ah ! like the mother's voice to her 
little child that strays bewildered, weeping in 
unknown tumults ; like soft streamings of celestial 
music to my too-exasperated heart ,came that 
Evangel." 

Since you cannot hear it from his own lips, how- 
ever, I spare you the rest of the story : the story of 
travel ; the Patmos of Cwm Eigiau ; the Discourse 
on the Worship of Sorrow; the secret of author- 
ship ; the sweets of success ; his return to social 
duties ; and the many labours which in extent are 
exceeded only by his multifarious charities. It 
was no common discipline; and it has had no 
common result. 

But enough. What else you would know of 
him you must learn — as in the case of his fellows 
— from the records preserved in the following 
chapters. 
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SOME PLAIN SPEAKING. 
" In multitudine consiliariorum salus est."— Sol, Prov. 

It was on a summer evening in 1877 that we met 
for the second time at the Doctor's. The country 
was still ringing with the Primate's denunciation of 
EituaKsm as a " Conspiracy," and with Lord Eedes- 
dale's exposure of the Society of the Holy Cross. 
The Club was a good deal divided in opinion 
about it. 

One member, who took care to remind us that he 
himself was not a Eitualist, yet thought that his 
position as a High Churchman obliged him to pro- 
test against the use of intemperate language — 
especially in high quarters — and most of all when 
directed against any class of brother Churchmen. 
There might have been some extravagance — there 
might have been some imprudence on the part of 
individual Ritualists ; but he was not aware that — 
apart from the fancies of a heated imagination — 
there was anything whatever to justify the language 
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of the Archbishop in relation to a class of Church- 
men, whose position within her pale was as valid as 
that of his Grace himself. 

Another, speaking for himself as a Broad Church- 
man, could easily understand — though he could not 
profess to share — the sympathy of High Church- 
men with Situalists, supposed to be contending for 
common views, though not on common grounds. 
Those views (it was well known) were not his views. 
He thought them illusory and unreal. But so long 
as the Church continued national, she must continue 
comprehensive ; and comprehension was impossible 
without mutual toleration. 

A third had no sympathy with either of the pre- 
ceding speeches. He discarded the dogmas which 
were dear to the first He discarded the indiffer- 
ence to all dogmas which was dear to the second. 
But he thought that the zeal and piety of the 
Bitualists, and especially their success with the 
working-classes and with the young, should be 
allowed to carry judgment in their favour. 

A fourth differed from all three. On what were 
called the merits of the case he had nothing to say. 
He knew nothing about them ; and he had no wish 
to be informed. No doubt there were faults on both 
sides. But the greatest fault of all, and the only one 
that moved his ire, was the disgraceful spectacle of 
strife and contention between the opposing parties : 
a contention that could not be content without 
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resort to the pains and penalties of legal restraint. 
Could any scandal be greater? What must Dis- 
senters think of these quarrels ? They must think 
— as he thought — that the remedy was worse than 
the disease. To tell him that between these con- 
tending factions there were grave difiTerences of 
opinion was nothing. He had — and he would have 
— nothing to do with their difiTerences. Let them 
differ as much as they pleased ; but let them dgree 
to differ. What? They would not agree? Then 
let them be compelled. 

There was a pause. And then, calls for "the 
Dean." And when these had been echoed from the 
chair, the Dean, slowly and with evident reluctance, 
rose. Silent and impassive as he had been sitting, 
his aspect had been not so much that of an atten- 
tive listener, as of a close observer. And even now, 
in his speech, it seemed as if he were not less im- 
passive than in his silence. There was no action, no 
emotion, no passion. There was no hurry, and no 
hesitation. But statement, argument, illustration, 
proof — all were poured forth in a calm even flow, 
" Ne'er roughened by the cataracts and breaks 
That humour interposed too often makes." 

" I respond to your call, Mr. President, without 
difliculty, but not without regret. I regret to re- 
linquish the tranquillity of a spectator, though I 
have no cowardly shrinking from the perils of the 
fray. I regret to be compelled to dissipate the 
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illusions indulged by the preceding speakers ; but it 
is you who have compelled me. I regret the neces- 
sity which obliges me to incur their censure, because 
I cannot be of their mind. But this necessity is 
not of my making. To agree with them — ^until 
they agree with one another — ^would be to achieve 
the impossible. Like many other apologists for 
Ritualism, they do not lack reasons : they only lack 
reason. They have no dearth of opinions : but they 
have an utter dearth of agreement. Unanimity 
they have none, except, indeed, of that Hibernian 
kind where each man attains the acme of unity by 
standing alone. 

" Look at their plea. Look at their arguments in 
support of it. Ritualists are to be let alone. Why ? 
Because they are 'brother Churchmen.' Because 
they are Churchmen without being brothers. Be- 
cause they are brothers without being Churchmen. 
Because they ought to be let alone whatever they 
are. As I listened to these oracular utterances, I 
could not but recall Mr. Froude's description of the 
Spanish priests saying mass : * Two priests mutter- 
ing away at opposite ends of the same altar, like a 
couple of musical boxes playing different parts of 
the same tune at the same time.' ^ 

" These reasons, then, mutually subversive, cannot 
stand together. Can they stand alone ? 

* Sliort Studies of Great Subjects, First Series, p. 43. (Long- 
mans, 1867.) 
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" Is it true, as we have just heard it alleged, that 
Ritualists are Churchmen ? It is possible, no doubt, 
that there exists among the rank and file of Ritualists 
themselves a sort of simple folk who still do what 
they can to cherish that illusion. It is also possible, — 
as the first speaker has shown us in his own instance 
(mirabile dictu !\ — that that illusion should still be 
imposed on persons outside the Ritualistic pale. 
But beyond that charmed circle of blind credulity it 
is as completely extinct as the Saurians of the lias. 
I say deliberately that Ritualism is the Religion of 
False Pretence ; and that (in the words of the lead- 
ing English statesman of our time) * of all the false 
pretences of this body of men, there is in my 
opinion none more glaring and pernicious than ' this 
pretence of Churchmanship. 

" What is that I hear ? Lord Beaconsfield is not 
the leading English statesman ? Who is then ? Mr. 
Gladstone ? Well, let those who think it not too 
much to assign that high rank to Mr. Gladstone bow 
to their favourite authority when he tells them that, 
' as far as the substance of this statement is con- 
cerned,' he ' cannot find any fault in it whatever.' 
Listen to this : Mr. Disraeli, as Premier, charges the 
Ritualists with duplicity and mendacity. His chief 
political opponent, referring to this charge, says, ' I 
admit the substance of his statement to be, as far as 
I can judge, unquestionable.' ^ It is ' unquestion- 
1 Times, August 6, 1874. 
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able/ says Mr. Gladstone ; and the country every- 
where re-echoes his words. But if this were the 
case three years ago, how much more ' unquestion- 
able ' is the fact to-day ! And yet to-day, in this 
room, the apologist for Bitualism tells us that ' he 
was not aware ' of it. So much the worse for him. 
So much the more complete his utter disqualifica- 
tion for pronouncing an opinion on a matter with 
regard to which, even in its most elementary aspect, 
he has allowed himself to remain so utterly unin- 
formed." 

An indignant " No ! no ! " from the person here 
glanced at, met, however, by a vigorous "Hear! 
hear!" from a dozen voices in unison on the other 
side, imparted at this point a fresh zest to the 
debate. The Dean went on :— 

" I expected that * No ! no ! ' It is the natural 
resource of people who possess no other. And yet 
it is a dangerous device, for its transparency betrays 
its nature. There never was a great national ques- 
tion on which public opinion was more unanimous. 
From Little Bethel to the Primate of all England ; 
from the Badicals of Northampton to the chiefs 
of the Cabinet and the Opposition; from Pierce 
ConoUy to Lord Eedesdale : all ranks and conditions 
of men afl&rm it to be ' unquestionable.' And in 
front of this spring-tide of national conviction and 
national determination, rising, widening, deepening 
every hour, there stands the apologist for Bitualism, 
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and hurls against the angry waves his impotent 
* If o ! no ! ' It is the old story of Mrs. Partington 
and her mop. Poor Mrs. Partington ! she might 
have made a respectable jSgare had it been only a 
slop or a puddle, but she was no no match for the 
Atlantic Ocean." 

Fresh outburst of "Hear! hear!" not without 
laughter. But this time, — ^not without reason, — 
there was no " No ! no ! " The Dean proceeded : — 

" The next speaker was much too wise to attempt 
an unsupported and insupportable contradiction. 
He admits — he even affirms — the justice of the 
impeachment, but he pleads for toleration. With- 
out toleration, he tells us, comprehension is impos- 
sible. I agree with him as to his facts. I dissent 
only from his principles. And even there my 
divergence must not be misunderstood. He is for 
toleration. So am I. He is for comprehension. 
So am I. I concur in all he said. It is only in 
what, — ^without saying it, — ^he contrived to suggest 
that I am constrained to withhold my concurrence. 
Eeject his proposals, and then, he tells you, com- 
prehension is impossible. Accept them, I reply, 
and comprehension is undesirable. When you com- 
bine an acid with an alkali, the homogeneous crystal 
which you get as the result is the consequence of 
mutual affinity. But you cannot mix oil and water. 
You cannot alter the nature of opposites by calling 
them identical Fire and water laugh to scorn your 
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doctrine of mutual toleration. So do Truth and 
Falsehood. And so, — ^to vary the figure but to retain 
the fact, — do the Christian Eeligion and the Papal 
Apostasy. To ' suffer that woman Jezebel ' is to sin 
against Jesus Christ. It is the Toleratio Intoler- 
abilis, with Nemesis in its rear. For what concord 
hath Christ with Belial? or what agreement hath 
the Temple of God with idols ? And how can two 
walk together except they be agreed?" 

(General expressions of assent : even the Broad 
Churchman not actively dissenting.) 

" The plea of the next speaker, plausible in itself, 
was made still more so by the way in which it was 
put. ' Piety,' * zeal,' * earnestness,' ' success.' What 
more woidd we have ? With fruits like these, is it 
not high time to renounce our ' railing ' at the root 
from which they grow ? ' 

" As I listened to that siren song, I seemed to hear 
the ' merrie monarch ' of the Restoration propound- 
ing his famous problem to the Conscript Fathers of 
the Eoyal Society. ' How is it that if gold-fish be 
put into a glass globe full of water, the weight (of 
the globe and the water) is not increased if the fish 
are alive, although it is increased by the exact 
amount of their own weight if the fish are dead ? ' 
And then, the answers ! — It is owing to the natural 
buoyancy of the fish. No ; it is owing to the infla- 
tion of their lungs. Not so ; for they have no true 
lungs, but only swim-bladders. Then, what is it 
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owing to ? It is owing to Nature's abhorrence of a 
vacuum. It is owing to the necessity for a plenum. 
But what is a vacuum? and what is a plenum? 
* For a vacuum,' some wag replies, ' inquire within ! ' 
Might it not be as well first of all to ascertain the 
fact ? Can anything be conceived more ridiculous 
than to maintain a contention about the imaginary 
cause of a fact which exists only as a fiction ? 

"He was right: and so was Mrs. Glasse, who 
studied in his school long afterwards, and there 
learned her famous aphorism, 'First catch your 
hare ! ' ' First,' for if you cook it before you catch 
it, it will be but a Barmecide feast. And so in the 
case before us. That Eitualism is false we know. 
That it is fraudulent we know. That it is violent 
we know. That it is lawless we know. But how 
these characteristics come to be compatible with 
piety we by no means know. Dean Goode, in a 
pamphlet that remains to this day unanswered, 
says, with an explicitness that is perfectly refreshing, 
' I do not for a moment deny their zeal, or piety, 
or religiousness, according to their form of Christi- 
anity; but I do deny that their form is Christ's 
form of Christianity, the Christianity of the New 
Testament, either in its moral or its dogmatic 
aspect/ 1 

"'By aid of its ever-varying recommendations,' 
says Isaac Taylor, 'Ritual Pietism engages minds 
1 Rom^8 Tactics (1873), p. 83. 
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that are veiy differently constituted; but in so 
engaging them, it wholly abstracts them from that 
which is strictly Christian. No form of worldliness 
or frivolity is more absolutely remote from the 
Christianity of the Apostolic writings than is the 
Eitualism which now draws the crowd.' ^ 

" Dean Burgon goes still further. Eitualism, he 
tells us, is a 'miserable resuscitation of efifete 
mediaevalisnu It is of the earth, earthy : an un- 
scriptural, an unwholesome, a mawkish, a wholly 
un-English thing.' ^ And again he says, ' Indications 
are not wanting that the new Eeligion fails to promote 
honesty, sincerity, candour, truthfulness of character, 
I am understating the matter. It would be terrible 
to draw out in detail the effect which these novel 
tenets and novel practices seem to have on the heart 
and on the life.' * 

" And yet we are asked to believe in the piety of 
the Eitualists ! As well expect us to believe in the 
fictitious gold-fish of King Charles. 

" But then, ' Their success.' Well, their success 
is not surprising. Jesuits always succeed — ^for a 
while. Their success is fatal to their pretensions. 
For it is the attainment, by unworthy means, of an 
unworthy end. Success to them means disaster to 

^ Wesley and Methodism (Longmans, 1S51), p. 307. 
' Sermon at Oa^ord, p. 39 (Rivingtons). 
3 The Oxford Diocesan Conferences and Romanizing within 
the Church of England, Third Edition (Parker, 1873), p. 38. 
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everybody else. Eitualistic ascendency means a 
return to the tyranny of priestcraft. And is it 
necessary that I should pause to say what that 
means ? 

" But where is this success ? * With the working- 
classes and the young,' we are told. Now, I am 
almost tempted on both these points to tell you the 
simple facts as I have found them in my own 
experience." (Cries of " Go on ! Tell us ! ") " But I 
forbear. Voices more potent than mine have already 
told you with an authority not to be disputed, that 
as for Eitualism *the working people simply hate 
it.'^ And as for the young — not to dwell on the 
testimonies of those who, like Dr. Guthrie, have 
recorded their observations of the peculiar cranio- 
logical type observable among young men of the 
Eitualistic following — what sort of boast is this — 
Eitualism satisfies the cravings of the young ? 
What cravings are these ? The craving for novelty, 
for variety, for display, for music, and magic, and 
mystery, and millinery, for theatric representation 
and dramatic effect. * Satisfies the young !' that is 
to say, the ignorant, the uninformed, the inexperi- 
enced, the unwary. What sort of success is this ? 

" ' But then, their zeaL' Yes ; but zeal is danger- 
ous where ignorance is the mother of devotion. 
* Their earnestness ? ' I freely admit it. But they 

1 The Oxford Diocesan Conference, and Romanizing toithin 
tJte Church of England, Third Edition (Parker, 1873), p. 38. 
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are not the first who have compassed sea and land 
to make one proselyte : — so much the worse tot the 
proselyte ! " (Chorus of applause.) 

"And yet" (proceeded the speaker), "they are not to 
be interfered with, still less are they to be restrained. 
On what ground then are they to be let alone ? Is 
it on the ground of right ? or of public safety ? or of 
general utility ? By no means. It is only to ' keep 
appearances.' The gangrene is gnawing at the 
vitals, but there must be no recourse to the knife. 
The cancer is showing in the features : no matter, 
put on another veil. Keep appearances ! Differ as 
much as you like, so that you agree to differ. 
Agreement is impossible? Then it shall be en- 
forced. And thus this latest school of peacemongers, 
in the name of peace make war. It is as rich a 
piece of humour, and as unconscious, as the answer 
of my Irish car-driver one day in the streets of 
Tipperary, when I had inquired the cause of the 
excitement and the crowd, * Och, yer banner, shure 
it 's nothing at all : they 're only making the bhoys 
volunteer !' 

" Well, sir, I, for one, am indisposed to wear the 
fetters of the Tipperary volunteers. And yet I 
cannot but see — I wish all my countrymen saw it 
too— that this tyranny of Ritualism, if it is not to be 
endured, must be resisted. But resisted by whom ? 
in what way? on what grounds? for what ends? 
and to what extremity ? 
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" These are topics I have not touched. For I have 
confined myself on this occasion to the topics 
touched by previous speakei-s, topics which do but 
lie on the threshold of the main question. On that 
main question, with its momentous issues, I may at 
some future time have more to say : meantime, I 
prefer to leave them, as I do with confidence leave 
them, to other and abler hands." 
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" Discourse may want an animated * No, ' 
To brush the surface and to make it flow." 

COWPER. 

Of the six or eight members who rose to speak 
as the Dean sat down, the first to get a hearing was 
Mecsenas. He was not at all surprised, he said, at 
the cheers which greeted the speech to which they 
had just listened. From a certain stand-point, in- 
deed, that speech must appear so perfect as ta 
deserve the highest praise. But what about the 
stand-point itself ? Was it lofty, so as to give you 
a clear wide view to a remote horizon ? Or was it 
low, so as to limit your sphere of vision to the few 
vulgar objects in your own immediate vicinity ? In 
any case, it was the stand-point of a party, and 
therefore it could never b6 his. Nothing should 
induce him to become a party man. Even if the 
Eitualists were wrong, it would by no means follow 
that their opponents were right. But were they 
wrong ? They could plead catholic usage in their 
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favour, and he thought that ought to count for 
something in a Catholic Church like the Anglican. 
But let them be as much in the vrong as you 
please, and their opponents as much in the right, 
why not agree to live and let live ? Why should 
not each party pursue the even tenor of its way — 
as far from envy as from fear — ^without a thought of 
molestation ? For his own part, mingling as he did 
with men of large views and widely different opinions, 
he found no difl&culty in adopting a modus vivendi 
which enabled him, not indeed to agree with all, 
but at all events to disagree with none. And why 
should Church Parties find difficulties where indi- 
vidual Churchmen found none ? 

" With your leave, Mr. Chairman, I will endea- 
vour to answer that question," broke in Sir Arthur,^ 
as Mecsenas sat down. " And yet I hardly know 
whether I am not hazarding too much in making 
the attempt For just as it is impossible to parse 
bad grammar, so is it impossible to give a com- 
pletely logical answer to an illogical question, in 
which each clause subverts some other. 

" Mecaenas is anxious above all things else to 
abolish Church Parties. Church Parties are low. 
Their stand-point is narrow ; their prospects vulgar. 
They shall be utterly abolished when Mecsenas 
has his way. Good : I wish him every success. I 

^ Sir Arthur Hazett, the ex-Judge, [l. s.] 
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will do all I can to help him. But when he has 
succeeded, and these hateful parties are abolished, — 
what then ? Why, then they are to be resuscitated 
that they may agree on some modtis vivendi (after 
the Mecaenean model), and * live and let live,' side 
by side. His whole speech was of this character. 
The village scold, when charged with breaking her 
neighbour's jug, had three lines of defence. 

" (1.) The jug was not broken when I gave it back 
to you. 

" (2.) The jug was broken before you lent it to me. 

" (3.) I never had your jug. 
And here is my friend, with a condescension that 
does honour to his democratic principles, not dis- 
daining to adopt this triumphant, though feminine, 
mode of refutation. First, suppose the Ritualists 
are wrong. No ; that won't do on any account. 
Then try a second. The Ritualists are not wrong. 
They have catholic antiquity on their side. Aye, 
but if it turns out that they have no such thing ; 
that catholic antiquity is against them, and that 
they are utterly wrong after all. How then ? Why, 
then, the third plea shall be such as shall stand 
in no need of support from either of the other two. 
('I never had your jug!') Ritualists may be 
wrong; and there is an end of plea number two. 
Or their opponents may be wrong ; and there is an 
end of number one. But Number Three remains : — 
Right or wrong makes no difference. Right or wrong 
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has nothing to do with the matter. What's in a 
name ? We have nothing to do here with questions of 
right and wrong I sir, 'Why wasn't there a halibi !'^ 
" I am sure there might very safely have been one 
as far as this plea of * catholic usage ' is concerned. 
The Eitualistic practices are Romish, not catholic ; 
they are mediaeval, not primitive ; and in the age of 
* catholic antiquity ' they were utterly unknown. 
But while I say thus much on this point lest I 
should be supposed to overlook it, I must be 
allowed to protest against its introduction on the 
part of my friend. It is irrelevant in the highest 
degree. Perhaps it was meant to be so. You ask 
me ' Why ? ' Why did Allantopoles, in the 
Knights of Aristophanes, drag into his speech 
a matter so utterly irrelevant as the price of 
anchovies ? Because it served to divert the atten- 
tion of the Council from the damaging statements of 
Cleon. Why does Mecsenas here drag in ' catholic 
usage/ when catholic usage is foreign to the ques- 
tion ? Because it may serve to divert us from the 
question itself. That question is — the Proceedings 
and Position of the Ritualists in the Church of 
England. And if in the way of stating that ques- 
tion anything need be added to what has been said 
with so much relevance by the Very Reverend the 
Dean, I would take it from the context of the very 
passage he quoted. 

^ Mr. Weller, senior, in ** Bardell v. Pickwick." 
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" Is there any single condition of social or national 
existence more indispensable than good faith ? Are 
there, in relation to that existence, any obligations 
more sacred than those of loyalty and patriotism ? 
If we would seek bonds for enforcing those obliga- 
tions, are there any more inviolable than those of reli- 
gion ? Is there any other class of the community 
beside the clergy on whom is devolved the special 
duty of maintaining inviolate the sanctity of those 
obligations ? And yet, of all these cumulative and 
concurrent obligations, there is not one that the 
Eitualistic clergy have not discarded and renounced ! 

" Their position as clergymen was acquired only on 
the faith of a solemn compact with the nation that 
they would utterly reject the doctrines and practices 
of Eome. And now their distinctive and character- 
istic badge is nothing else than 'the practice of 
ceremonies which they themselves confess are 
symbolical of doctrines which they are pledged by 
every solemn compact which can bind men to their 
sovereign and their country to renounce and re- 
pudiate/^ 

" This is the damnatory fact that Mr Gladstone 
pronounces 'unquestionable/ And it is this, its 
'unquestionable' character, that the talk about 
' catholic usage ' is meant to hide. Talk of Ritual- 
ism being right ! Then perjury is right, and fraudu- 
lent substitution, and fraudulent pretence, and the 

^ The Times, August 6, 1874. (Speech of Mr. Disraeli.) 
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dishonest retention of position, and influence, and 
income acquired on false pretences, all are right: 
for to condemn any of these is to condemn 
Situalism." 

(" Strong language !" whispered the High Church- 
man to his next neighbour, in an audible " aside.") 

** ' Strong language ! ' (echoed the Judge). I admit 
it I intend it. If it were less strong It would be 
less suitable. I have no respect for the vapid com- 
monplaces of a conventional politeness to which all 
religions are alike, because it has no belief in any. 
To talk of * an agricultural implement ' when you 
mean ' a spade ' is something more than ridiculous 
affectation. But to talk of 'catholic antiquity,' 
and the coruscations of ecclesiastical sestheticism, 
and the indulgence to be extended to the erratic 
propensions of ecclesiastical proclivities, when you 
mean perjury and bad faith, is nothing less than a 
grand impertinence. Of that impertinence I shall 
not be guilty. I shall do what you yourselves do in 
every other instance. I shall call things by their 
right names. I shall not conceal a criminal pro- 
cedure under cover of a euphemistic designation. He 
who steals your spoons is a thief, however he may 
dub himself an ' equaliser of private property.' But 
he who steals the faith out of the heart of your wife 
and child — having first gained his opportunity, his 
admission to their society and to their confidence 
by false professions, which were a mere cloak to his 
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base design — ^is he less a thief? or a thief of a less 
dangerous kind ? 

"Eitualists, by their own avowal/ are in the 
Church of England to achieve a conquest for the 
Church of Rome. It is their settled policy — until 
they are expelled — to remain where they are, 
traitors within the citadel, sapping and mining 
the foundations of that very fortress which they 
were enlisted to defend. But this treason must be 
masked by secrecy. ' We can only hope to accom- 
plish this by slow and cautious steps.' ^ 

" Why, this was the ' only hope ' of Catesby, and 
Winter, and Percy, and Guido Fawkes in the cellar 
at Westminster in 1605. But England had then no 
euphemistic phrase for conspirators, even when, as 
in that instance — ^though not in this, — they were 
not perjured. *Slow and cautious steps!' Why, 
those are the steps of Mr. William Sykes, crossing 
your threshold under cover of the night with designs 
on your plate-chest. * Pooh ! Nonsense ! Bill 
Sykes was a burglar.' Well, yes ; if you will have 
it so — ^but it is an ugly word — he was. But these 
men who have crossed the threshold of your Church 
and are now on your premises for their own ends, 
engaged — with slow and cautious steps — ^in the pro- 
secution of an unlawful purpose with felonious 

* " On any hypothesis we are doing their work." — [Essays on 
the He-Union of Christendom, Hayes, 1867, p. 180.) 
2 The Union Review, July 1867. 
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intent — Tell me, you oracles of ambiguous utter- 
ance ; you admirers of weak-knee'd speech, with 
much mouthing but no meaning; you masters of 
sentences, with no vitality and no backbone, — ^What 
is the polite euphemism for burglary ? " (Cheers and 
laughter.) 

" I thank you for that cheer. If Mecsenas did not 
join in it, I know his little difl&culty. He is ham- 
pered by that proud boast of his that nothing shall 
ever induce him to be a party man. Poor Mecsenas ! 
Little do you imagine how much it costs him to 
maintain that self-denying ordinance. He is cut off 
from all civil rights, though not released from civil 
obligations. He cannot prosecute the felon who 
forges his good name ; for that would be to take the 
part of penalty against crime. He can take no part 
in the election of the county members, for that 
would make him a political partisan. He is indif- 
ferent to every form of Government, as well as to 
the best and worat Administrations. He does not 
know — or dares not say — whether life in London in 
the reign of Queen Victoria, or a kennel in Paris 
under the Commune, is to be preferred ; for to pro- 
nounce an opinion would be to constitute him a 
party man. For the same reason he maintains a 
perfect equipoise about *Holy Russia,' her hjrpo- 
crisies in Bulgaria, and her cruelties in Poland. 
Judge, jury, sheriflf, hangman, police; this is the 
party of Law. Mecaenas would like to be on their 
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side : but when he sees the prisoner in the dock, 
nothing can induce him to be a party man. 
' Honesty is the best policy/ cries one party. ' A 
fig for honesty/ cries the other. But Mecsenas is 
a party by himself. And such a party! *Some 
say the king is dead ; some say he is alive. For 
my part I believe neither the one nor the other! 
Nothing shall induce me to be a party man ! ' " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

NOTHING LIKE LEATHER. 

<« They may be cool who can, silent who will- 
Some have a gift that way 1 " 

Bbownino's Strafford, 

" Gentlemen," said the President, rising, as the 
Judge resumed his seat, " we have but little more 
than an hour before we adjourn. Not more than 
a third of the members have yet spoken, and on 
a subject of this kind, after so long an interval, and 
in the present condition of public feeling, I cannot 
doubt that we have all got something to say. To 
economise our time, therefore, would you allow me 
to suggest that if for the next half-hour we have a 
sort of general conversation rather than set speeches 
— I mean that if during that time each speaker con- 
fines himself to two, or three, or even five minutes, 
we shall be likely to get a wider enunciation of 
important points than would be possible if we 
attempted an elaborate treatment of any of them. 
We shall then be able, during the remaining half- 
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hour, to deal more fully with such questions as may 
still remain." 

" Not to lose a moment," said George Straightway, 
" let me be the first to try how much may be said 
in two minutes. What has been said hitherto falls 
short of the mark. It relates to Eitualism in gene- 
ral, and to the procedure of the Bitualists at large. 
But what has roused the country is not Ritualism in 
general, but the Confessional in particular. It is 
the licentious depravity of * The Priest in Absolu- 
tion.' It is the discovery that the licentious system 
of Bome has already been permitted to poison the 
life-blood of England. Vestments, postures, cere- 
monial, have been discussed too much and too long 
as if they related merely to an abstract proposition. 
The coimtry cares nothing about an abstract propo- 
sition. What it does care about is the fact which 
Lord Bedesdale has now made plain to aU the 
world : — that the Reformed Church of England is 
infected, — is even deeply infected, — with the foulest 
plague-spot of Rome. And the question now is 
— not, what ought you to say about it, but — What 
are you going to do ? " 

" Bern acu tetigisti," said the President, " and that 
too within the space of a single minute. A capital 
example. Clearly, there is nothing like leather." 
" Mr. Smithson," he added, as he saw the Mincing 
Lane magnate rising in his turn. 

" Our Straightforward friend, in his one minute. 
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points but to one single feature of the Confessional 
— its Licentiousness. Let me point out another — ^its 
Tyranny. The Confessional is a standing menace to 
Society. For it is a most perfect system of secret 
police. From its scrutiny there can be no conceal- 
ment, from its pursuit there can be no retreat. 
Villers may well say that ' the abolition of auricular 
confession by the Eeformation was a stroke which 
cut at once the infinite ramificatioTis with which the 
hierarchical despotism had everywhere ervtvrmed its 
roots; and deprived the clergy of their enormous in- 
fluence on princes and the great, on the women, and 
in the bosom of every family.' 

" And his translator, Mill, observes on this very 
passage with equal force, that ' Of all the contriv- 
ances to enthral mankind, and to usurp the entire 
command of them, that of Auricular Confession ap- 
pears THE MOST IMPUDENT AND THE MOST EFFECTUAL. 

That one set of men could persuade all other men 
that it was their duty to come and reveal to them 
everything which they had done, and everything 
which they meant to do, would not be credible if it 
were not proved by the fact. This circumstance 
rendered the clergy masters of the secrets of every 
family, ... In this manner the clergy became 
masters of the whole system of human life' ^ 

" He who would know this tyranny for what it 

^ Mill's Translation of Villers's Essay on the RefomuUion, 
p. 159. 
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really is, let him inform himself of the state of 
things in Spain and Italy. Look at the personal 
revelations made by Blanco White. Refute, if you 
can, the facts adduced in records made from per- 
sonal observation, such as Wylie's Awakening of 
Italy, or Arthur's Italy in Transition. Liberal 
politics and Protestant principles are the two un- 
pardonable sins, and to discover who are guilty of 
these sins is now the grand aim of the Confessional. 
If is true that few, except women, go to confess, 
but that is quite enough: through the women the 
priests retain their hold of the whole of society ; 
the secrets of husbands, fathers, and brothers are 
wormed out, and the heretic and the Liberal are 
hunted down.^ It is this that makes De Boni say, 
'Kome has yet power over woman in Italy, and 
that is power in the house. And hence, before 
Italians can conquer Rome, they ought first of all 
to retake their own domestic sanctuary.' 

" I feel the more strongly on this point because, 
from my long residence in Italy, and especially 
from my widely extended relations with different 
classes of the people, I have had special facilities 
for observing not only ' the infinite ramifications ' of 
this ' hierarchical despotism,' but also the subtle yet 
diabolical way in which women, its chosen agents, 
are coerced and compelled to do its cruellest bid- 
ding. People in England have not even the faintest 

^ See Appendix, Note A. 
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conception of the way. this tyranny works in coun- 
tries where Protestantism has never cleared the air. 
" You read, for example, a little poem like that of 
Eobert Browning's,^ and you think it exaggerated — 
hyperbole— -poetic license — and so on. Why, I could 
tell you true histories a hundred times as treacher- 
ous and cruel. Exaggerated ! No ; for this simple 
reason — exaggeration is impossible. The enormity 
of the facts precludes it. Any statement that can 
be made must always be an understatement. Any 
overstatement is impossible. But I forbear. Only 
let this one thing be remembered : — and let Euglish- 
men ponder it well : — The Confessional means the 
Priest's power over the Woman. And that means the 
Priest's power in the house. It is the sacerdotal 
invasion, the feminine betrayal, the irreparable loss 
of the thousand nameless sanctities that endear the 
name of ' Home.' " 

" Mr. President," said St. John, as Smithson sat 
down, " I am not going to inflict on you or on the 
Club a single word of my own, but only, by the 
quotation of a single sentence from a very diflferent 
quarter, to confirm and corroborate the last sentence 
to which we have listened. We have just heard 
the man of action. I cite the man of contempla- 

^ Dramatic Lyrics: TJie Confessional^ Edition- of 1883 
(Smith, £lder, & Co.), voL iii. p. 98. See below, Appendix, 
Note A. 
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tion. Between the author of Christdbel, and the 
author of the papers on The Silver Currency/, the 
contrast and the concord are alike complete. ' The 
inspired charity-boy/ mystic and transcendental, 
and the city magnate, prosaic and practical, are at 
one. It is Samuel Taylor Coleridge, philosopher, 
metaphysician, bard, who confirms in his own glow- 
ing words the testimony we have just heard, derived 
from experience and travel :— 

" ' When I contemplate the whole system of the 
Bomish most uncatholic religion, as it affects the 
great fundamental principles of morality, the terra 
firma, as it were, of our humanity ; then trace its 
operations on the sources and conditions of national 
strength and well-being; and lastly, consider its 
woful influences on the innocence and sanctity of the 
female mind, on the faith and happiness, the gentle fra- 
grancyand unnoticed ever-present verdureof domestic 
life, I can with difficulty avoid applying to it what 
the Rabbins fable of the fratricide Cain after the curse, 
that " the firm earth trembled wherever he strode, 
and the grass turned black beneath his feet." ' " 

But here Mecaenas broke in again. 

" Mr. President, as to these two opposite charac- 
ters, the man of business and the man of letters, I 
think I may fairly claim to represent them both; 
and doing this, I protest against the admission of 
the evidence with which we have just been favoured. 
I do not stop to inquire what may be its weight or 
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its worth. I protest against its admission. It is 
foreign to the purpose. It is not relevant to the 
subject that brought us here to-day. Our subject is 
Kitualism; this evidence relates to Eomanism. I 
do not say, for I do not think, that these systems 
have nothing in common. I believe the contrary. 
But community is not identity, and my contention 
is that the identity of Bitualism with Bomanism has 
been assumed rather than proved. In that assimip- 
tion, no doubt, the wish is father to the thought. 
But this logical defect is not creditable to the 
abettors of the anti-Eitualistic crusade. Still less 
creditable is the uncharitable assumption \mder 
cover of which it is their secret hope that this de- 
fect may be concealed." 

To whom, without an instant's hesitation, Frank 
Gkreville replied : — 

" Mr. President, wiU you allow me to tell Mecsenas 
how greatly I admire his knight-errantry, and how 
much I deplore his fate ? It is that of Don Quixote 
tilting against a windmill. What can be more 
chivalrous than his going forth to do battle in de- 
fence of practices which he does not approve, on 
the ground of a misconception which he is deter- 
mined not to understand ? The ' logical defect ' 
and the breach of charity that arouse his ire, like 
the illusions that carried away the Knight of La 
Mancha, have no existence outside his own brain. 
Is it a breach of the charity that 'believeth all 
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things ' to believe a man's formal profession of his 
own belief ? Well, the Eitualistic profession is in 
these words : — 

"*We are one with Eoman Catholics in faith, 
and we have a common foe to fight.' ^ And again, 
' We have identity of doctrine.' ^ And yet, after this 
profession of identity on the part of Eitualists them- 
selves, Mecaenas talks of it as being merely a con- 
venient assumption on the part of their opponents ! 

" I know our friend too well, indeed, to suppose 
that he will be deterred from persisting in these 
Quixotic enterprises by any appeal to his reason ; 
but I am none the less determined that there shall 
remain no room for doubt as to their Quixotic char- 
acter. Allow me, therefore, to inform him that the 
identity which, on the part of the Eitualists, he thus 
denies, this very same identity the Eitualists them- 
selves, on their own behalf, emphatically affirm. 
And not even the determination of Mecaenas can 
withstand the authoritative character of the con- 
tradiction which thus confronts him. It is in the 
pages of The Union Beview, at a time when that 
Eeview was their chief organ, and conducted by their 
ablest writers, that he will find the declaration 
about the oneness of the Eomano-Eitualistic * faith.' 
It is a voice no less potent than The Church Times ^ 
which tells him, ' We have identity of doctrine.' 

1 The Union Review, July 1867, p. 409. 
« The Church Times, June 18, 1869. 
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" Nor is this all. The identity is not confined to 
doctrine. It extends to practice. For this identity 
in practice, as affirmed in general terms on the part 
of the Bomanists, I might cite Mgr. Capel, no mean 
authority. In his reply to Canon liddon/ after 
giving a series of quotations from the chief Eitual- 
istic Manuals, he says, ' I can only assure Canon 
liddon that ALL THIS, and no more, is what we 
Catholics are practically taught from childhood.' * 

" But I go further. I descend to particulars. I 
select that particular which is the subject of this 
debate — that very particular in respect of which 
this identity has been most strenuously denied — 
the practice of Auricular Confession ; and on that 
practice, I point to the spectacle of the scorn and 
contempt poured by Bitualists themselves on those 
of their self-constituted apologists who affect to dis- 
tinguish between the Confessional of Bitualism and 
the Confessional of Bome. 

"The mode of making and receiving a confes- 
sion is substantially identical. The same ques- 
tions are asked ; the same kind of penance is given ; 
the same consolation offered ; and it appears to us 
somewhat dishonest to pretend that it is othervrise,** ^ 

" Eevenons d nos moutons I " cried Norland Fells, 
after a moment's pause. "Since this question of 

1 January 7, 1875. 2 TimM^ January 8, 1876. 

3 TU Union, August 20, 1858, p. 540. 
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identity may now be considered as finally disposed 
of, let me bring you back to where you were. 

" Granted — since it can no longer, with any pre- 
tence of decency, be denied — ^that Situalism and 
Bomanism are identical, and that the tyranny of 
the Confessional is surpassed only by its licentious- 
ness. What then ? 

"The practical question — the only question for 
practical men — ^is that which our Straightforward 
friend put before us an hour ago — 

" What are you going to do about it ? " 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"HOW NOT TO DO IT." 

" What are the laws of Nature, not to bend 
If the Church bid them ? " 

Bishop Blouobam^s Apology, 

"Do nothing!" replied the Broad Churchman 
who had spoken at the beginning of the debate. 
" Remember Canning's maxim, ' Can't you leave it 
alone?' Remember the wise old Greeks, and 
! Don't disturb Camarina ! ' Remember the adage 
of your wise old forefathers, and ' Let sleeping dogs 
lie 1 ' Let well alone. You may go further and fare 
worse. Don't meddle with what you can't control. 
For my part, I make no secret of it, these Ritualistic 
vagaries may move my mirth ; they cannot stir my 
resentment. They are no business of mine. Why 
should you make them a business of yours ?" 
At this point the High Churchman struck in — 
" Widely as I diflfer from the last speaker in most 
things, I concur most cordially in £dl he has now 
said. But I go further. He warns you that any 
attempt to repress Ritualism would be unwise. I do 
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more. I denounce it as foolish. It will recoil on 
the heads of those who, make it. It will provoke 
reprisals. But it will not succeed. How should it 
succeed? Do you think that Eitualism has no 
frieilds in high places? no coadjutors behind the 
scenes ? Does not every stage of its history point 
to some veiled prophet, some auxiliary behind a 
mask? How do you propose to strike at foes 
beyond your reach ?" 

Then Sandy Saltoun : — 

'' I rise to support the recommendation of the 
two preceding speakers — 'Do nothing!'" (Mur- 
murs.) "Yes, I understand those murmurs. I 
know their meaning, and — ^their madness." (Ke- 
newed murmurs.) "Yes, I repeat it, 'madness.' 
For you who oppose the policy of quiescence which 
we recommend, — ask yourselves. What is it you 
propose to do ? and how do you propose to do it ? 

" I know your thoughts. You think you cfm 
repress Eitualism by an appeal to law. Vain 
imagination ! Is there anything more proverbial 
than the law's delays ? You think that the great 
body of the people, with a growing exasperation at 
the.progress of a party they both hate and fear, will 
support you through all emergencies. But have 
you no shame to deter you from seeking the patron- 
age of a mob ? Have you no fear of the fluctuations 
of public opinion? .' Vox populi !' Is not that a 
synonym for inconstancy ? 
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" To the Eitualists, time is everything. They are 
in possession. Wrongful possession^ according to 
you; fraudulent possession. Well, so be it It is 
a question I will not now contest Wrongful or 
fraudulent matters not. To make good your case 
you must show it to be UUgal possession. Mean- 
time, they are in possession, and every hour's 
continued possession strengthens their prescriptive 
title. Will it be so very difficult, think you, for 
a confederacy of skilled lawyers and theological 
experts to raise a succession of questions on 
technical formalities and points of procedure? to 
prolong suits and postpone decisions by interposing 
denials and affidavits on questions of fact ? to insti- 
tute a series of appeals ? and, in the last resort, to 
deny the authority of the Court ? They know what 
they sure doing. The waiting game is theirs ; and 
as long as they abide by that policy of delay the 
game is in their hands. 

"'It is the habit of the English people to 
acquiesce in anything.' ^ He was a wise counsellor 
who first reminded us of the fact, and based our 
policy upon it And in proportion to his wisdom 
in observing it, is your folly in overlooking it. ,By 
all means have recourse to Law. Commence fresh 
suits for whatever you would like : inhibitions, pro- 
hibitions, suspensions, deprivations even. Succeed 
in them if you can. Get judgments in your favour. 

1 Dr. Pueey : in the Church Times. 
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Then ask yourselves. What next? How will you 
enforce your judgments ? 

" You rely on popular support. But before you 
can get a decree to enforce judgment, popular sup- 
port will have gone over to the other side. The 
people, by that time, will have become accustomed 
to Eitualism. Wearied by vexatious delays, dis- 
appointed by the failure of their expectations, 
dispirited by daily defections from the effete 
Protestantism which in their ignorance they had 
espoused, disheartened by a prospect which has 
no promise of success, those who are not yet 
acquiescent will be at least indifferent, and the 
rod on which you leaned will turn to a serpent in 
your hand. 

" Well then, I ask you again : How will you en- 
force your judgments ? Do you think it will help you 
with the people to let them see you send a clergy- 
man to prison ? Try it — ^if you wish to incur the 
reprobation of all honest men : and yet, if, deterred 
by that fear, you forbear to try it, you will become 
the laughing-stock of all the world. 'What did 
you mean by your tedious, your vexatious, your 
costly legal proceedings, if now you abandon them 
the moment you are able to utilise them ? ' When 
people ask you that question, what will you say ? 

" Your earnestness made you respectable : but 
now it seems you were not in earnest all the while ! 
We gave you credit for sincerity, and sincerity 
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always confers a certain dignity : yet now it turns 
out that you were not sincere after all. Your 
declaration of war has begun and ended with a mere 
tournament in a tilt-yard. Your irruption on the 
peace of the Church has collapsed as ridiculously 
and as contemptibly as Smith O'Brien's Eebellion 
collapsed, when confronted with the Irish Con- 
stabulary in Peggy Maloney's cabbage-garden. 

" A pleasant prospect for you ! I hope you like 
it. No ? you do not like it ? Then avoid it ! be 
admonished ! and amend your ways !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A WAY THEY HAVE IN THE ARMY. 

** . . . Silent, arrectisqae aaribus adstant ; 
Ille regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet." 

ViEG. ^n. i. 152, 153. 

It was a strange contrast — the murmurs that 
assailed him when he rose, and the applause that 
rewarded him as he sat down. A strange thing 
it was^ too, to witness its effect. Not half a dozen 
members in sympathy with him when he began, 
and now — ^with the important exception of those 
who were known to hold very decided opinions — 
hardly half a dozen who cared to conceal their ad- 
miration. The boldness, the readiness, the adroit- 
ness of the speaker had carried them away. Some, 
who had no settled convictions, thought themselves 
convinced ; and others, who were by no means con- 
vinced, were evidently silenced. No one seemed to 
think of a reply, and yet there was hardly one who 
did not glance at the Dean and the Judge, to see how 
they would take it, after their speeches on the other 
side. 
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Presently, however, out of the confused noise of 
little knots of talkers, it appeared that Bryan had 
risen, and was addressing the chair. But it was 
of no use. Nobody took any notice. For nobody 
dreamed that a dreamer like Bryan was a match 
for a dapper little dandy like Sandy. After a 
minute or so he sat down, and all at once the 
hubbub of voices was stilL For the Colonel had 
risen : and the Colonel was a universal favourite ; 
and not a word he might say must be lost. He 
began in his characteristic way : — 

"At Bearcroft's chambers in the Temple, one 
foggy afternoon in November, a good many years 
ago, five men sat together in close consultation. 
Four of them were barristers; the fifth was the 
client who had retained them. He was an old 
salt and an honest fellow, whose honesty had 
brought him into trouble : Captain Thomas Baillie. 
He was Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and in that capacity had brought to light 
some scandalous abuses in the management, on 
the part of the Governors. The Governors decided 
on a policy of defiance ; and so, edthough Baillie's 
charges were true, they brought against him an 
action for libel. It was now the eve of the trial, 
and this was the preliminary consultation on the 
part of Counsel. The three seniors were unanimous 
in recommending that their client should accept a 
compromise, and pay all costs. The fourth was a 
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young fellow, who had not long before held a com- 
mission in my old regiment ; and the way in which 
he came to be mixed up in this business, and in all 
that came of it, is not the least curious part of the 
story. When he left the army he went to Cam- 
bridge, where he took a nobleman's degree of M.A., 
which made it possible for him to be called to the 
Bar two years earlier than he could have been 
without it. In the preceding June (he was not 
called till July, and it was now, as I said, Novem- 
ber) he had one day been persuaded to break a 
dinner engagement with a friend in Norfolk Street, 
in order to dine with a city merchant in Enfield 
Chase. On the way he was dared to leap a certain 
ditch. He did it, however, for all that; but in 
making the return jump the bank gave way: a 
sprained ankle was the result, and the expedition 
was at an end. He returned to town in a stage- 
coach, and, on his wife's advice, determined to keep 
his original engagement. When he reached the 
house dinner had begun ; his place was occupied by 
a stranger; he made this stranger's acquaintance; the 
stranger was honest Tom's brother; and next day, at 
Captain BaUlie's own request, our young soldier- 
lawyer — not yet called to the Bar — held his first brief. 
" Just think now of this young novice, and of his 
splendid audacity when, after the three senior 
counsel had been unanimous for compromise and 
surrender, he dared to say, 'My advice, gentle- 
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men, may savour more of my late profession than 
of my present, but I am against consenting/ ' 1 11 
be hanged if I do/ cried Baillie, as he hugged the 
lad in his arms ; * you 're the man for me.' 

" When the case came on, the three senior counsel 
exhausted the day and the patience of the Court. 
At dusk Lord Mansfield adjourned the sitting. In 
the morning our ex-soldier made his maiden speech 
on his first brief. When he sat down, everybody 
crowded round him — he had won the day for honest 
Tom Baillie (the costs as well as the cause) ; he had 
made himself a name — ^the name of Thomas Lord 
Erskine — and he went home that night with sixty- 
five retaining fees in his pocket. 

" Observe now. Everything was against him — his 
youth, his inexperience, the judgment of his seniors, 
even those on his own side — the power of his 
opponents — their great connections — ^their privileged 
position — ^their long purse : but yet, in spite of all — 
he won. How did that happen? It happened 
because, with the blessing of God, he had the good 
courage that comes of a good cause. 

" And have not we a good cause ? 

" ' No 1' (from Sandy Saltoun.) 

" Mr. Saltoun says * No,' but does he know what 
he is talking about ?" 

" Perfectly." 

" He means to tell us that when he says ' No,' he 
has full knowledge of all the facts ?" 
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" Precisely." 

"Very well. Pause then, gentlemen, for a 
moment, and consider what it is that Mr. Saltoun 
knows. He knows that BitaaUsm in the Church of 
England is a recruiting depdt for the Church of 
Kome, and that it is an Archbishop^ who says so. 
He knows (to use the words of another prelate) that 
this is ' a Eomeward movement, and a very rapid 
movement.' 2 He knows, with Bishop Thirwall,* 
that ' nothing can be more mischievous, as well as 
in direct contradiction to notorious facts, than to 
deny or ignore the Eomeward tendency of this 
movement.' Cardinal Manning has told us that 
the Eitualists are Eomish coadjutors. The Primate 
proclaims them 'conspirators.' The Prime Minis- 
ter denounces them as perjured. This is what Mr. 
Saltoun knows. He knows that Eitualism is ' law- 
lessness,'* and that it is 'immoral.'^ He knew 
' perfectly,' — before the Dean of Chichester made it 
known to all the world, — that Eitualism is ' an 
intolerMe grievance which must BY all MEANS le 

1 Archbishop Whately, CwvAwMfor the Times, p. 166. 

2 Bishop of LlandaiTs Speech in Convocation, February 
1866. 

3 "Charge," 1866. 

* Some Present Dangers of the Church of England. By the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. London : Cassell, Fetter, & 
Galpin, 1878, p. 26. 

* Ibid. Vide infra, Appendix, Note B. 
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resisted* a grievance * simply unbearable,' * a thing 
which absolutely may not, cannot be endured.' ^ 

" ' Besisted by all means :' — ^mark that ! * must be 
resisted:' and he knows it. And yet when we 
attempt to use the mildest means, — when we invoke 
the authority of Law for the restoration of Order, — 
he thinks we are to be intimidated by a babble about 
'difficulty,' and deterred by fear of the scornful 
laughter of Mr. Sandy Saltoun ! 

'' Does he wish us to dally with danger till some 
Tribune of an indignant People throws the sword 
into the scale ? I tell him that the Bitualists are 
mutineers; and Mutiny is a matter of 'blut und 
eisen' — not a sort of dust to be laid with rose- 
water. When the mutineers at the Nore moored 
their ships across the mouth of the Thames and 
intercepted communication with the capital, the 
time for talk was past ; and the remedy came with 
pistol-shots in the van, and the gallows in the rear. 
A firm Government was saved by loyal officers, and 
difficulty was conquered by determination. It was 
so on that twentieth of July, twenty years ago, 
when London was thrilled with the terrible news 
sent from Russian sources (and therefore false), that 
the whole of the Bombay army had revolted and 
united itself to the Bengal mutineers. It was so at 

1 The Oirford Diocesan Conference^ and Eomanvdng within 
the Church qf England, By John W. Burgon, D.D. Third 
Edition, Parker, 1873, p. 14. 
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Dellii, when a handful of brave men blew up the 
Cashmere gate in the face of annihilation. It was 
so at Lucknow, where an enfeebled garrison held 
out, on famine fare, against overwhelming odds, 
through eighty-seven long, eventful, torturing days, 
until relieved by the gallant Havelock. It always 
has been so with Englishmen, and always will be 
so, until the English heart is eaten out by the per- 
fumed indolence, the languid luxuriousness, the 
ease-loving do-nothing selfishness of effeminate pol- 
troons." (Laughter, cheers, and cries of " Bravo !") 
" ' Effeminate ' did I say ? Then I apologise to 
' The sex whose presence civilizes ours.' 
But it is not I who am to blame. It is the authors 
of that confusion of person and function and char- 
acter which meets us every day. In our mothers' 
time there were but two sexes ; but now, as we see 
to our sorrow, there are three. I am weary of the 
viragos who have uDsexed themselves. Amid this 
naotley crowd of female doctors, and female election- 
eering agents, female poor-law guardians, and female 
tyrants in hospital wards, oh, how one wishes now 
ajid then to meet — ^if only once — a real female 
woman ! Not the shrill-tongued specimens of epi- 
cene hybridity, unlovely, unloving, and imloved, to 
whom the honoured name of ' woman ' is a glaring 
misnomer miserably misapplied ; but the living 
embodiment of that ideal goodness, that ineffable 
womanliness, — ^winsome, graceful, gentle, loveable — 
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which was once the charm of our youth and is still 
the solace of our age."^ (Chorus of applause.) 

*'Well, let it pass. These unamiable disfigure- 
ments of all that is fairest under heaven are, after 
all, the exception, not the rule. Let us hope that 
they will soon disappear ; that by some Darwinian 
doctrine of reversion. Dame Nature may resume her 
sway, and these deformities of caricature give place 
to the natural loveliness which is by right of birth 
the inheritance of the sex. Meantime, and always 
— these exceptions excepted — ' Man is whM woman 
makes him.' Let him that heareth understand. 
Not merely in so many other and more obvious 
respects, but in the finer qualities of his mind, his 
* natural piety,' his instincts of purity, courage, 
chivalrous devotion, self-denial, and self-restraint, 
inherited he knows not how, but nurtured at his 
mother's knee. In all these things — and these are 
the primary elements of a noble life — woman is not 
second, but first. If it had not been for Monica, we 
should never have heard of Augustine. It is to 
Susanna Wesley that the world is indebted for 
the greatness that it has found in John. Baxter's 
Saints* Best is a precious fruit : but its root must be 
traced to Sibbes's Bruised Beed, which Kichard 

^ The Editor transcribes Mr. Sharp's marginal annotation : — 

" Whenever I marry/' says masculine Ami, 
** I must really insist upon having « man." 
But what if the man— since men are but human- 
Should be equally nice about having a woman ? 
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Baxter's mother, a woman of a sorrowful spirit, 
bought of a pedlar, and laid up in her heart as a 
precious balm, before her baby was born. 'Of 
honourable women,' says Saint Luke, 'not a few/ 
God be thanked therefor. But when was any one 
of them dismayed by a talk about 'difficulty'? 
When did any of them shrink from danger in the 
way of duty ? Those who lingered longest at the 
Cross ? Those who came first to the sepulchre ? 
The maidens at Saragossa ? the matrons at the siege 
of Deny ? Why was the Reformation in Scotland 
more thorough than that in England ? The common 
answer is true as far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough. When you have said that in 
England it was the work of the nobles rather than 
of the people, while in Scotland it was the work of 
the people rather than of the nobles, you have 
merely approached the deeper question concerning 
the temper of the people. For answer to that 
question, go to the palace where the wife of the 
imprisoned Puritan tells the King that she would 
rather see her husband's honoured but dissevered 
head in her apron for the sake of Christ and His 
cause, than see his life prolonged in bondage to a 
living lie. Or go to Old Greyfriars, and learn from 
what you see there that though John Knox laid the 
train, it was Janet Geddes who fired it. 

" Yes : when Mr. Saltoun thinks to terrify us by 
a parade of impossibility, I will not tell him of a 

F 
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French peasant girl who succeeded — spite of im- 
possibility — where every one else had failed ; but I 
will tell him of the wife of a trooper in my old 
regiment, — a woman as superior to Mrs. Bagnet 
as fact is stranger than fiction. The wife of 
a soldier in a marching regiment in war time — if 
she is good for anything at all — is a woman terribly 
in earnest, but she never dreams of surrender, and 
knows nothing of despair. 'The more trovble the 
more lion : that 's my principle* she used to say, 
and she acted on it 

" You all remember little Esther in Bleak House 1 
When she was lonely, and dispirited, and disap- 
pointed, and weary with the heart-sickness that 
comes of hope deferred, how she used to jingle her 
little key-basket and say to herself, *Duty ! Esther, 
duty!' 

"Well: what she says to herself, Lord Nelson 
says to us all. When some fierce conflagi^ation is 
rapidly spreading, and the fire brigade is tearing 
through the streets, those who are interested in 
obstructing, those who think they can make capital 
out of a block, had better get out of the way. If 
they do not they must be ridden down. It may be 
my lord in his carriage. It may be the coster with 
his barrow. It may be a party of thimble-riggers 
with their little table, or card-sharpers with their 
little game. They may block the way in unobser- 
vant ignorance, or with fraudulent design, but they 
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must get out of the way. The first duty is — to 
regard no man's convenience, but — to put out the 
fire! Let those who have corns keep out of the 
crowd. Let those who have determination work the 
piunps. Life depends upon it. Property depends 
upon it. Interests that can never be compensated 
depend upon it. All private considerations must 
bow to it Put out your strength, men ! The fire 
is gaining on us ! It is like the Rinderpest. When 
the Rinderpest is spreading in the Midlands we do 
not listen to an apologist who tells us that it is 
harmless in the Pampas. We have recourse to the 
knife. We slaughter some to save the rest. We 
stand between the living and the dead, and the 
plague is stayed. We know how rapidly it spreads. 
We know how fatally it works. And we know 
there is but one remedy. We must stamp it out ! 

" Out with it then! before it be too late. Twenty 
years ago, the Bishops might have done it. Would 
to Heaven they had ! Look at the two services. 
What would have happened in the navy if officers 
in command of ships had done what these men have 
done in the Church — ^hoisted a foreign flag and gone 
over to the enemy ? They would have had to walk 
the plank. Or if they had been in the army, and 
in secret communication with the force outside the 
citadel ? They would have been shot by order of a 
drum-head court-martial. And they would have 
been rightly served. But now, because they are in 
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the Church — ^where they have done all this, and more 
— they are to have honours and promotions only ! 
Well, but ' what will ye do in the end thereof?' 

" Do I want them shot ? No : but I want them 
deprived of a commission they have abused. Un- 
frock them. Degrade them. Cut off the facings of 
their regimentals. Call for *The Kogues' March' 
and drum them out of the regiment ! " (Laughter and 
cheers.) 

" Why, the bishops might learn something even 
from Little Bethel. Is there in all the kingdom a 
conventicle that would have tolerated a treason 
like this ? At leasf they might listen to the min- 
ority among themselves. They have not answered 
the Bishop of Durham ; they cannot answer him. 
Then why not act with him? Or, take this one 
emphatic word of warning from the Bishop of 
Ossory: — 'Looking at the lengths to which the 
anti-Keformation party has gone, and its evident 
determination to go further, and the means of 
carrying out this purpose which it possesses, / can- 
not resist the conviction that at NO time since the 
Eeformation did the Church stand in such 
DANGER of corruption or division, or rather of 
both : — of being first deeply corrupted, and then 
rent asunder.'^ 

"And this was eleven years ago. And all that 
time the deep corruption has been spreading, and 
1 Charge of the Bishop of Ossory, 1866: MacmiUan. 
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the rending process has begun. And men are weary 
of it. The strain is too great. The tension is too 
severe. Listen to the roar of multitudinous voices 
that come up from the deeps of the people. ' Epis- 
copacy on its Trial ; * ' Is the Church of England 
worth preserving ? * * What are the Bishops doing ? ' 
Listen to the answer of the Times: — 'One thing 
is certain. Either Mr. Mackonochie and his friends 
must go, or the Chwrch of England must go with 
them.' ^ Which is it to be ? The candle lighted at 
the martyr-pile of Latimer and Eidley at Oxford, 
which by the grace of .God should never be put out : 
that on the one side, — and on the other the Ritualists. 
You cannot keep both. Which do you choose ? 
Either the Ritualists will put out that, or you must 
put out them, 

" And is it in the light of those martyr-fires that 
we are to be deterred from duty by a cuckoo cry 
of (liflBculty ? Our opponents take you for cowards. 
I invoke your courage. They appeal to your fears. 
I, to your firmness and your faith. Put out all your 
strength. Quit you like men. Think of the Spar- 
tan mother as she gave her son his shield, — ' Return 
with this, or upon it ! ' Man the breach, and rout 
the traitors with your fathers' battle-cry, — ' Get you 
GONE, and give place to honester men .' ' " 

It is impossible to describe the scene as the speaker 
1 Times, June 26, 1877. 
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resumed his seat. I can only compare it to what 
happened at Marston Moor. Prince Eupert swept 
across the field and carried all before him. But 
Cromwell came after, routed all opponents, and re- 
trieved the fortune of the day. So here, where 
Saltoun had been the Eupert of debate. When he 
sat down it seemed as if further resistance was 
impossible. But now that the Colonel had rallied 
the retreating forces, had returned to the oharge 
and carried the enemy's position, Saltoun was no- 
where. Horse, foot, and artillery — all his forces — 
were utterly routed and gone. Men who had ad- 
mired Saltoun's brilliance and dash, now did 
homage to the Colonel's pluck and force. Be- 
sides, nothing succeeds like success, and Colonel 
Tattersall had succeeded. » 

As they all crowded round him with compliments 
and congratulations, Donald called out, " I move 
the adjournment of the debate." " And I second,"^ 
added St. Clair. 

" It is moved that the debate stand adjourned,"^ 
cried the Doctor. He could add no more for cries 
of " Agreed, agreed." 

"The debate stands adjourned." And so the 
meeting broke up. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FIVE o'clock in the MORNING. 

" blessed Nature, * rus ! rus ! ' 
Who cannot sigh for the country thus, 

Absorbed in a worldly torpor — 
Who does not yearn for its meadow-sweet breath. 
Untainted by care, and crime, and death, 
And to stand sometimes upon grass or heath — 
That soul, spite of gold, is a pauper ! ^* 

Hood. 

Five o'clock on a summer morning — ^what a throng 
of varied memories come crowding as 1 write the 
words ! At such a time it matters little where you 
are, so long as you are out of bed, out of doors, and 
out of town. Scenery, surroundings, circumstances, 
so important at other times, are then felt to be merely 
accessory in character and secondary in effect. That 
which is principal is the influence of the hour. 
The mysterious something on which life lives. It is 
the dew of youth. It is the birth of a new begin- 
ning. It is the rejuvenescence that awakes with the 
dawn, and rejoices in the consciousness of a baptism 
of power, fresh from the womb of the morning. 
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Drinking in this influence at every pore, with a 
delicious sense of exquisite enjoyment, in the grounds 
at Elmhurst, on the morning after the debate, was 
Angelo St. John. He had been afoot above an hour, 
roaming hither and thither in an aimless desultoiy 
fashion, when at length he turned into the Long 
Walk, and sat down under the shade of one of the 
magnificent trees from which the place derives its 
name. At one moment his eye rested with a pleased 
sense of gratification on the glory of the golden 
light and flickering shade on the gently rustling 
leaves, and on the broad gravel path which they 
overhung. At another, he was admiring the glory 
of the long lines of arrowy splendour shot into the 
mist which still hung over the stream in the valley 
that skirts the park. Again, travelling onwards, his 
gratified vision swept the undulating upland country 
to the blue of the distant hills. Beauty, most exqui- 
site, was everywhere, and he saw it. But it would 
not be quite accurate to say that he was looking 
at it. His feeling rather was that it was looking 
at him. It had taken possession of him, like a 
beatitude that dips down upon us from on high. 
He was under its influence, literally and really, and 
he would not, if he could, have broken the spell. 

It was broken for him, however. First by the 
sound of a footstep, and then by the figure of St. 
Clair, as he turned into the avenue at its western 
extremity. " Ah ! good morning," cried he gaily, as 
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he perceived the other ; and then, as he came near, 
he added, " I thought T was alone." 

" I thought the same." 

" But what brought you out at such an hour ? " 

" I retort your own question." 

" Me ? Well, if you must know, it is partly my 
spiders, and partly because I love to sip the honey- 
dew." 

" Beware ! " was the merry response. 

" * . . . Beware ! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 
Weave a circle round him thrice. 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise.' " 

" And you — what have you been drinking ? " 

" Do not ask me, for I cannot tell. The nectar 
of phantasy, perhaps; but then I doubt the 
phantasy." 

" A truce to your riddles ! cannot you ^" 

" Hush ! cannot you " 

"What?" 

" Forget your spiders for five minutes, and sit 
here without a word, as still and silent as I have 
been for fifty?" 

" Do you know what Peter Simple said when 
Jarvey asked him, ' Please to remember the coach- 
man'?" 

" No ; what was it ? " 
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" Certainly : if it will give you any pleasure, I '11 
try!" 

" Try, then. Mind, for five minutes not a word !" 

(Silence.) 

At length the Naturalist . broke out, " Well ? 
Time up? What next?" 

"Tell me what you think of it," returned the 
scholar. 

" I think 1 have seen it before." 

" Goth that you are, man ; so has your horse. 
The fields are as green and the sky as blue to him 
as to you. And yet I suppose you see something in 
this earth and sky that he is unable to conceive 
of?" 

" Might you not, then, take pity on a Philistine 
like me, and tell me, in my plain mother-tongue, 
what is this something which you suppose I see ? " 

" Why, its inner meaning, to be sure. Any dolt 
can see it as it stands ; but what does it stand for?" 

" I am sure I don't know. But if it possesses any 
inner consciousness — and how dull it must be if it 
does not ! — don't you think you had better ask that 
question at first hand ? " 

" You are incorrigible ; I give you up." 

" By no means. You do yourself injustice. See 
now, I *11 try again ; and mind, do you keep silence 
this time." 

Another pause, broken at length by the scholar in 
a subdued voice, as if in semi-soliloquy : — 
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" * Kennst du das Land, wo die Citronen bliihn ? 
Im dunkeln Laub die Goldoraugen gliihn, 
Ein sanfter Wind vom blauen Himmel weht, 
Die Myrte still und hoch der Lorbeer steht, 
Kennst du es wohl ? Dahin ! Dahin 
Mbcht ich mit dir, o mein Geliebter, ziehn.' 

Some finer things, no doubt, has Gothe written, but 
none that I like better." 

" I should like better to hear it in English." 

" Why, you have not forgotten your German ? " 

" N-no ; not forgotten, certainly : but suppose 
that I had forgotten it." 

"I see: you are like M. Jourdain in Mpli^re's 
comedy, who understood Latin, but liked it trans- 
lated." 

*' I have forgotten that, at all events. Eepeat it 
for me." 

"Simply that the philosopher, his preceptor, 
observes to him, *Ce sentiment est raisonnable; 
Nam sine doctrina vita est quasi mortis imago. 
Vous entendez cela, et vous entendez le Latin sans 
doute V To which M. Jourdain replies — 

"'Qui, mais faites comme si je ne le savais pas: 
expliquez moi ce que cela veut dire ! ' 

"Ze M. de Phil, — 'Cela veut dire, que sans la 
science, la vie est presque Timage de la mort.* 

*' M. Jour. — * Ce Latin-Ik a raison.'" 

" Very good. But now give me a chance of say- 
ing the same by the same method." 
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*^Listen then : — 

' EnoVst thou the land where the pale citrons grow, 
The golden fruits in darker foliage glow 1 
Soft blows the wind that breathes from that blue sky ! 
Still stands the myrtle and the laurel high ! 
Know'st thou it well, tnat land, beloved Friend ? 
Thither with thee, oh, thither would I wend ! ' " 

There was silence for a few moments, and then 
St. Clair, in a hushed voice, and with an entire 
change of tone and manner, replied — 

"'Into the Silent Land! 

To you, ye boundless regions 

Of all perfection ! Tender morning-visions 

Of beauteous souls ! The Future's pledge and band ! 

Who in Life's battle firm doth stand. 

Shall bear Hope's tender blossoms 

Into the Silent Land!'" 

After a little while, he went on, in the same sub- 
dued tone, — " send out Thy light and Thy truth ! 
let them lead me, and bring me to Thy holy hill, and 
to Thy tabernacle !" 

" See ! the mist has lifted from the valley," said 
his companion presently ; " let us saunter gently 
down to the water, and tell me how you understand 
the line you quoted just now — 

' . . . Tender morning-visions 
Of beauteous souls.' " 

" Surely there are no two ways about it. The 
visions of the morning and of the evening are not 
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identical. They are even widely dissimilar. But, 
whatever they are, they are a sealed book to all 
gross natures. The eye sees only what it brings 
with it, the power of seeing. The beatific vision is 
therefore, by necessity of nature, a vision for 
* beauteous souls ' alone. ' The pure in heart shall 
see God.'" 

" See Him, you mean, not only in those manifes- 
tations of Himself which He reserves for them that 
love Him, in a future state of being, but see Him 
here, and now ?" 

"Precisely. How can it be otherwise since 'the 
kingdom of God is within you?' It is a condition 
before it is a locality. It is a state before it is a 
place. What we want is not a wider sphere of vision, 
hit a greater faculty of seeing'* 

" Such as Sir David had when he magnified the 
microscope as a new revelation of God ; or Kepler, 
when he first discovered in the courses of the stars 
a celestial diagram of the conic sections, and ex- 
claimed, ' God, I think Thy thoughts after Thee !' " 

" Yes, that too ; but I was not thinking of cases 
rare and exceptional, a great genius once in a cen- 
tury, but of common men, and of a faculty common 
to them all. The special sense of harmony in form, 
in colour, in sound, that marks respectively the 
sculptor, the painter, the musician, is due partly to 
innate faculty, but partly also to systematic culture. 
'Painfully beautiful!' says»Pugin, of that master- 
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piece of Sir Gilbert Scott, the Martyr's Memorial at 
Oxford. He has no sympathy with the design of 
the memorial ; but his dislike of the object cannot 
blind him to the beauty of the structure. I call to 
mind, at this moment, a sentence of Mr. Euskin's 
which exactly affirms what I have been endea- 
vouring to say. He is eulogising a picture of 
Turner's " 

" Pardon the interruption ; what picture is it ?" 

" Merely an early drawing of the Lake of Geneva 
— not commonly known, — I will tell you more about 
it presently ; — and he says — 

"'And the picture contains also, for us, just this 
which its maker had in him to give ; and can con- 
vey it to vSy just so far as we are of the temper in 
which it must he received. It is didactic if we are 
worthy to be taught, no otherwise. The pure heart 
it will make more pure; the thoughtful, more 
thoughtful. It has in it no words for the reckless 
or the base.'" ^ 

" You remind me of what Prince Henry says to 
Elsie in The Oolden Legend : — 

* Angel of God ! thy finer sense perceives 
Celestial and perpetual harmonies ! 
Thy purer soul, that trembles and believes, 
Hears the archangers trumpet in the breeze, 
And where the forest rolls, or ocean heaves, 
Cecilia's organ sounding in the seas, 
And tongues of prophets speaking in the leaves.' 

1 The Queen of the Air (Smith, Elder, & Co., 1869), p. 127. 
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With him, too, you see, as well as with Euskin and 
you, it is ' the purer soul ' that has the ' finer sense/ 
When St. Paul, or Apollos, or whoever he was that 
wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, enforced his 
exhortation to ' holiness ' on the ground that with- 
out it ' no man shall see the Lord,' ^ — if he had an 
eye to this immutable element in the eternal condi- 
tion of things — if he meant to say that purity of 
heart and life stands to the beatific vision in the 
relation of a condition precedent, not by virtue 
simply of an arbitrary Divine decree, but by virtue 
of the necessary connection between antecedent and 
consequent — he saw much more than is commonly 
supposed. 

" Undoubtedly he did. To go back to the picture, 
however " 

" Stay a moment : the other point comes first — 
the 'morning visions.' You prefer them to the 
evening?" 

"They are not to be compared. You might as 
well compare a blonde and a brunette. They are of 
different types of beauty. Neither is to be exalted 
to the disparagement of the other. And yet " 

"And yet, — ^you mean that in your own case 
you cannot help this secret exaltation of the one 
and disparagement of the other." 

" Well, it is hard to say. I believe I prefer each 
in its turn : but still no compensation would be 

1 Hebrews xii. 14. 
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adequate to the loss of the glories of a summer 
morning." 

To you, you mean. To all the world beside, for 
'morning' read 'evening,' and they would agree 
with you." 

" They speak from their partial knowledge. The 
glories of sunset are familiar to everybody ; but how 
seldom do you hear of the glories of sunrise ! A 
shivering group perhaps on the top of the Eigi, or 
even of Snowdon, who ' missed the view, but viewed 
the mist,' and therefore think they know something 
about it ; and they, with their substitute for know- 
ledge, are far too wise to repeat the experiment. 
But let us be just in our judgment, and, if possible, 
accurate in the expression of it. 

* When day with farewell beam delays 

Amid the closing hues of even, 
And we can ahnost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven ' — 

as we sit on some grand crag of promontory keeping 
watch over the western waves, when 

' Day is done, and the darkness 

Falls from the wings of night, 

Like a feather is wafted downward 

From an eagle in his flight,' — 

until the cloud-islets in the expanse above, and those 
in the expanse below, are indistinguishable in the 
flood of glory that reddens and pales, from gold to 
grey, in its majestic march to those 'Fortunate 
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Isles ' which all men seek but no man finds — ^Ah I 
then, who does not know how delicious is the reverie 
in which we sit and watch 

' The changing colour of the wayes that break 
Upon the idle sea-shore of the mind ! ' 

Yet even then, how few there are who suspect how 
largely the changing colour of those waves is due to 
the condition of the mind itself: a condition in- 
cidental to the hour. It is evening. All day we 
have been bound to the wheel: at last we are 
released. We have been buffeted with difficulties, 
and harassed with anxieties, and depressed by defeat : 
but now it is over. The respite may be short, but 
it is real. We enjoy our breathing -time. We have 
been under fire : we are now under cover. And 
thus the peaceful aspect of external nature is doubly 
grateful to us. It smooths our ruffled plumage. It 
soothes our chafed spirits. And we gladly — aye, 
and wisely — at such a time, take the enjoyment it 
affords, and forbear to inquire too curiously as to 
the nature of certain pleasing illusions. After all, 
however, what it brings us is — escape, not exemp- 
tion ; not rest, only repose. 

" But in the morning all is changed. Literally, as 
well as figuratively, the man is taller than he was 
the evening before. The muscles have recovered 
from the strain. The figure is erect, the step elastic, 
the mind buoyant. His mood is changed. He 
scorns repose ; he is braced for action ; he anticipates 

G 
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events ; and the mood of the morning corresponds to 
this altered condition. The lark is in the sky. The 
bee is on the heather. The spider is watching his 
webs. The trout are rising in the stream [ — Just look 
at that splendid fellow ! — ]. The rooks are in full 
council [You heai' them ?]. The whole round world 
is teeming with the energy of renewed life. The 
morning hymn is the shout of an anthem in the 
triumphal march of a glory that has come ; the 
evening, touching and tender as it is, is the pensive 
symphony of a farewell to a glory that is faded and 
gone. Morning be mine !" 

"Well, let each speak as he finds it. For my 
part, while I agree with every word you have said, 
I am surprised you have not said more. You have 
left out altogether that part of it which has for me 
the strangest and the strongest fascination. Your 
morning hymn is the shout of an anthem : mine is 
the still silence that precedes it I was once pre- 
sent at an Ordination Service, of which I afterwards 
read a poetic description. One passage ran thus : — 

' But now the song hath ceased ; for God draws nigh : 
Where shall the sinner flee, or yeil his face ? 

All lips are voiceless, like as when on high 

Silence made heaven more heavenly. Oh to trace 
How all things turn to spirit at the base 

Of the Almighty's footstool low to lie, 
Trembling, adoring, when with rapid pace 

Thought, like ethereal lightning, flashes by. 

And, gleaming, sheds a light across the souPs dark sky! ' 
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How true that is to nature and to fact ! ' Silence 
made heaven more heavenly!' For speech is of 
time, silence is of eternity. Silence is the element 
in which all great things fashion themselves. The 
mighty empire of Silence : higher than the stars ; 
deeper than the kingdoms of Death. 2*7^ and 
Bvdo^ go together. ' Sprechen ist silbem, Schweigen 
ist golden.' And the very crown of our lives — the 
love that makes life liveable — comes 

' In silence and alone 
To seek the elected one.' 

But of all the silences we know, there is none like 
that of sunrise. The stillness of the morning hour 
is a thing by itself. The very air is at rest. In the 
evening it throbs and thrills with the clangour of 
vibrations which have vexed, and chafed, and tor- 
tured, and maddened it during the day. But in the 
morning it is refreshed and renewed. It has drunk 
the balm of silence and of night. It is fragrant 
with odoriferous exhalations. 

' Dewdrops are the gems of morning, 
But the tears of mournful eye !' 

And in the hour when first those gems are visible — 
when, from faintest grey to flashing gold, in silent 
majesty, the dawn unfolds the day — what solemnity, 
what sublimity, what quickened perception of the 
profound deeps that encompass human life, of the 
eternity before and after ! It takes me out of my- 
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self. 'Thought, like ethereal lightning?' I am 
lost in it. I cannot tell where thought begins and 
feeling ends. I am permeated by some mysterious 
influence of the external conditions by which I am 
surrounded. Do you remember the ' Hymn before 
Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni' ? and the apos- 
trophe to Mont Blanc — 

* . , . But thou, most awful Form ! 
Bisest from forth thy silent sea of pines. 
How silently ! . . . 

dread and silent Mount ! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer 

1 worshipped the Invisible alone.' " 

There was a minute's pause : and then St. Clair 
said softly — 

"* So my Friend 
Struck with deep joy may stand, as I have stood, 
Silent with ^vovm/ming sense ; yea gazing round 
On the wide landscape, gaze till aU doth seem 
Less gross than bodily ; and of such hues 
As veil the Almighty Spirit, when yet He makes 
Spirits perceive His presence.' " 

The silence that followed was broken — and so 
was the charm — by the merry ring of a well-known 
voice, " Weel aweel, and hoo 's a' wi' ye the mom ?" 
as Donald came with his strong swinging stride 
through the trees towards the water. 

"Hoot awa', man," was the reply, "thy speech 
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bewray eth thee. Here have we been singing the 

praises of silence and solitude, and " 

" Hoot awa' yersel, mon ! Hoo mony on ye does it 
tak' to mak' a solitude ? Twa, aiblins ? Gin ye 'd no 
been singin', silence wad suner 'a' cam' by her ain." 

''But grant me still a friend in my retreat 
Whom I may whisper, 'Solitude is sweet !"* 

returned the other. 

" Gude for ye then : I 'm wi' ye noo. I 'm just the 
freen to illustrate your clavers; but I'm no for 
whispering." 

" Well, but have not you your silent moods as 
well as we ? Hours of self-communing, when you 
feel that you must be alone ?" 

" 'Deed, and I 'U no deny it ; only when I 'm silent 
I dinna sing, and when I must be alone I dinna 
bide company." 

" Fairly hit," laughed St. Clair, as he added, " And 
now, Donald, you 've come just in good time. Listen 
to this bit of Euskin's ; I was just going to read it 
when you came up. It was suggested by the glory 
of the morning ; and especially by the difl&culty one 
has in expressing the feeling bom in the hour before 
sunrise : — 

" ' Opposite me is an early Turner drawing of the 
Lake of Geneva, taken about two miles from Geneva 
on the Lausanne road, with Mont Blanc in the 
distance. The old city is seen lying beyond the 
waveless waters, veiled with a sweet misty veil of 
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Athena's weaving : a faint light of morning, peace- 
ful exceedingly, and almost colourless, shed from 
behind the Voirons, increases into soft amber along 
the slope of the Salfeve, and is just seen, and no 
more, on the fair, warm fields of its summit, between 
the folds of a white cloud that rests upon the grass, 
but rises, high and tower-like, into the zenith of 
dawn above. 

" ' There is not as much colour in that low amber 
light upon the hill-side as there is in the palest 
dead leaf. The lake is not blue, but grey in mist, 
passing into deep shadow beneath the Voirons' 
pines ; a few dark clusters of leaves, a single white 
flower — scarcely seen — are all the gladness given to 
the rocks of the shore. , . . What made him take 
pleasure in the low colour that is only like the 
brown of a dead leaf ? in the cold grey of dawn — 
in the one white flower among the rocks — ^in these 
— and no more than these ? 

" ' He took pleasure in them because he had been 
bred among English fields and hills; because the 
gentleness of a great race was in his heart, and its 
powers of thought in his brain; because he knew 
the stories of the Alps, and of the cities at their 
feet ; because he had read the Homeric legends of 
the clouds, and beheld the gods of dawn, and the 
givers of dew to the fields ; because he knew the 
faces of the crags, and the imagery of the passionate 
mountains, as a man knows the face of his friend ; 
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because he had in him the wonder and sorrow con- 
cerning life and death which are the inheritance of 
the Gothic soul from the days of its first sea-kings ; 
and also the compassion and the joy that are woven 
into the innermost fabric of every great imaginative 
spirit, bom now in countries that have lived by the 
Christian faith with any courage or truth.' " 

" After that," said St. John, -as the other con- 
cluded, " it can never be said that Turner was for- 
gotten caret quia vate sacro;^ but what an exquisite 
touch is that of ' the wonder and sorrow concerning 
life and death ' ! How it bridges the gulf between 
dreaming and doing!" 

" And yet one cannot always be ' doing,' " rejoined 
St. Clair. " Who has not cried a thousand times on 
such a morning as this, — 

' gift of God ! perfect day : 
Whereon shall no man work, but play ; 
Whereon it is enoagh for me, 
Not to be doing, but to be !' '' 

" Aye ! but remember the counterpart. Think on 

those 

^ beds of pain and death, 
Of restless limbs and quivering breath, 
And sorrowing hearts, and patient eyes 
That see, through tears, the sun go down. 
But nevermore shall see it rise !' " 

" Ye 're baith recht," cried Donald, " and I 'se just 
^ Because he had no biographer. 
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ha' to show ye the twa sides the shield." And then, 
dropping the dialect and changing his tone, he went 
on : — " But for the inspiration of the morning, how 
should we face the work of the day? And yet, 
with all our inspiration, how many of us are there 
who thoroughly understand the reason assigned for 
the injunction, — ' Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
DO IT with thy might : FOR there is no device in the 
grave ' ? An author more familiar to me, I suppose, 
than to either of you, says in words I delight to 
remember : — 

" ' The world-mill is more complex than the calico- 
mill, and the architect stooped less. In the ging- 
ham-mill a broken thread or a shred spoils the web 
through a piece of a hundred yai^ds, and is traced 
back to the girl that wove it, and lessens her wages. 
The stockholder, on being shown this, rubs his 
hands with delight. Are you so cunning, Mr. Profit- 
loss, and do you expect to swindle your Master 
and employer in the web you weave? A day is 
a more magnificent cloth than any muslin; the 
mechanism that makes it is infinitely cunninger; 
and you shall not conceal the sleezy, fraudulent, 
rotten hours you have slipped into the piece, nor 
fear that any honest thread, or straighter steel, or 
more inflexible shaft, will not testify in the web.' "^ 

"Admirable!" cried the Dean, who had come 
up while Donald was speaking. "If I might be 
^ The Conduct of Life, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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allowed to add a supplement it should be to the 
same effect, though from a very different quarter." 

" Hear, hear !" from Donald and the others. 

*' Let every davm of morning be to you as the 
beginning of life, and every setting sun be to you as 
its close : — then let every one of these short lives 
leave its sure record of some kindly thing done for 
others — some goodly strength or knowledge gained 
for yourselves ; so, from day to day, and strength to 
strength, you shall build up indeed, by Art, by 
Thought, and by Just Will, an Ecclesia of England, 
of which it shall not be said, ' See what manner of 
stones are here,' but ' See what manner of men.' " ^ 

^ Lectures on Art, Delivered before the University of 
Oxford. (Clarendon Press, 1870.) Pp. 117, 118. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"DISCORS CONCORDIA." 

** The true bore is that man who thinks the world 
is only interested in one subject, because he himself 
can only comprehend one." — Vivian Orey. 

" Reviewers are for ever telling authors they can't 
understand them. The author might often reply : 
la that my/atdt?" — Julius Charles Harb. 

It was, as I have said, the morning after the 
meeting at the Doctor's. On the evening before, 
when the debate had been adjourned, Donald and 
St. John had ridden back with the Squire to Elm- 
hurst, while the Dean and St. Clair had gone over 
in the carriage. Several other members had pro- 
mised to come over in the morning in order to meet 
some celebrities who, for the moment, were enjoy- 
ing to the full the scenery and hospitalities of Elm- 
hurst. 

At breakfast, the party, seen at oncis to be large, 
was soon found to be not more numerous than 
diversified. There was an A.RA. or two, whose 
reverence for Mr. Euskin fell not far short of 
adoration. There were two or three pre-Raphael- 
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ites, whose dress and speech and manner were in 
perfect keeping with their unconventional doc- 
trines of art. There was an American Professor, 
who believed in the ravings of the Poughkeepsie 
Seer, and who imitated the exaggeration and extra^ 
vagance of Emerson, while utterly destitute of his 
originality and eloquence. Another American there 
was, though of a very different character. He was 
a Harvard man, who had learned law under 
Webster, and had afterwards been attached to the 
Embassy at Madrid. He was a votary of the 
Muses too, and while he enjoyed the Biglow Papers 
and admired James Bussell Lowell, he adored Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. This laudation of the 
Brownings drew out of his retirement a partisan of 
the Laureate, a Cantab., a disciple of Sedgwick, dis- 
tinguished for his caution in all matters of scien- 
tific research, and also for his strenuous opposition 
to the modern doctrine of Development. 

Nor were other contrasts wanting. There was an 
eminent Nonconformist divine who, thirty years 
before, had said the severest things against the 
Church Establishment, and who now said smart 
things little less severe against those who were 
endeavouring to subvert that Establishment. Near 
to him was an eminent clerical dignitary, who had 
invited a dissenter to occupy his pulpit. These 
were the men whom Mec8Bnas delighted to honour. 
In some cases, however, his regards were less im- 
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partial. There was, for instance, a wealthy brewer, 
head of one of the oldest firms in the kingdom, 
and justly esteemed, not l^ss from his personal 
qualities and high character, than for his liberal 
support of philanthropic enterprises. Opposite to 
him was the apostle of metropolitan teetotalism, 
not a wealthy man, but a man admired and loved 
by all who knew him for his indefatigable labours 
as a practical philanthropist. Between them sat 
Mecsenas ; and in his strongly marked, though per- 
haps unconscious, gravitation towards the wealthier 
of the two, he furnished a curious illustration of the 
mutual attraction of the precious metals and mone- 
tary affinities. Then, too, there was an Irish priest, 
known to the initiated as the Jesuit through whom 
the Pope ruled the Bishop, who was Lord of Misrule 
in Ireland. There was an English clergyman, whose 
best days had been spent in arduous missionary 
labours in Eupert's Land and Labrador, who now, as 
commissary for a bishop in that region, was an au- 
thority on all matters relating to " The Dominion." 
From none of these, however, did the general con- 
versation take its rise. It was the political element 
that first emerged above the level of the several 
knots of talkers at the table. The morning's papers 
were full of it. It was absolutely unprecedented. 

"What's that?" inquired a listener remote from 
the speaker. " What is it that he says is * impre- 
cedented'?" 
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" Last night's sitting in the House. He was there 
through it all. They sat for twenty-six hours." 

"And it is not yet a week since Pamell was 
twice suspended for contempt!" And then the 
voice of the first speaker was heard again above 
the rest — 

" No ; this new game of ' Obstruction ' began, less 
than a month ago, with O'Connor Power's motion. 
From four o'clock on Monday afternoon till Sir 
Charles Dilke managed a ' count-out ' at a quarter 
past seven on Tuesday morning, we had seventeen 
divisions — ^for no earthly purpose but to obstruct 
the progress of business." 

"Whereunto will this grow?" asked the Dean, 
with a significant glance at the Jesuit, who was 
sitting opposite to him, and who now imwillingly 
found himself a target for the inquiring looks of 
eager listeners on all sides. 

" Don't ask me," was the reply ; " ' Daws sum, non 
CEdipusy 

" I quite believe you," said a wag on the other 
side ; " yet I own I was hardly prepared for such a 
confession," 

"Why?" 

"Because Davus, with all his pretence of sim- 
plicity, was the cunningest rogue among them." 

« Captus est;' " Hdbet ! " " Fairly hit ! " laughed 
three or four in chorus, but the Jesuit was un- 
moved. 
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"Don't you see that your interpretation tells 
against yourselves ?" he rejoined. 

"How?" 

" How ? why thus : that though they all thought 
they saw through him, yet in fact Davus was too 
deep for them all." 

" Just what I said at first " 

" Peace ! " cried the host, interrupting. " Let the 
future take care of itself. The present men are 
pigmies compared with the men of the past" 

" And Sir Coleman O'Loghlen is the last of them," 
said a voice lower down. 

" Sir Coleman ? Why, when ? " 

"On board the Holyhead mail steamer a week 
ago. 

"Not quite the last, however," said another. 
"For Sir Coleman died on the 2 2d, and on the 
29 th Ward Hunt died at Homburg; and on the 
same day, Sam Warren, who had lived to seventy, 
and John Frost, who had reached to ninety- 
six." 

" Nothing is certain but the unforeseen," said a 
Q.C. who had not yet spoken. "How little did 
Sam Warren imagine, as he depicted Frost in his 
Eeview of Townsend's Modern State Trials, that 
the author of Ten Thavsand a Year and the Jack 
Cade of the Newport Chartist riots would meet 
grim Atropos and the fatal shears together on the 
selfsame day ! " 
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" Were you at the Trial ? " 

" I was present, but not engaged in it. It was 
my first circuit — ^nearly forty years ago — but the 
impression of horror, the tokening sensation which 
I felt when I heard the- Chief-Justice pronounce 
sentence, comes back upon me as fresh as ever 
when I recall the scene." 

" The capital sentence, I suppose, of course ; but 
one would have thought you had got used to that." 

" And so I have. But this was no affair of every 
day." 

"How then?" 

'* The crime was High Treason; and the sentence 
— imagine, if you can, the densely crowded court- 
house at Monmouth; outside, strong detachments 
of soldiery, horse and foot, to overawe the malcon- 
tents and guard the public peace ; inside, the three 
judges in their imposing array of scarlet and ermine, 
and each wearing his black cap ; a phalanx of coun- 
sel sitting below them ; and opposite, the three pri- 
soners at the bar, pale and subdued, standing in the 
midst of a silence that was felt like an unbearable 
pain, a silence as of death, broken only as the Judge 
went on : — 

" ' And now nothing more remains than the duty 
imposed upon the Court, to all of us a most pain- 
ful duty, to declare the last sentence of the law ; 
which is, that you, John Frost, and you, Zephaniah 
Williams, and you, William Jones, be taken hence 
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to the place whence you came, and be thence drawn 
on a hurdle to the place of execution, and that each 
of you be there hanged by the neck until you be 
dead ; and that afterwards the head of each of you 
shall he severed from his lody, and the body of each, 
divided into four quarters, shall he disposed of as 
Her Majesty shall think Jit. And may Almighty 
God have merc/y on your souls t ' " 

" I don't wonder now at your talk of a sickening 
sensation. It is not every man who outlives a sen- 
tence of that sort by nearly forty years. How came 
it to be remitted?" 

"On a mere technicality. Nine days after the 
sentence there was an elaborate argument, which 
lasted three days, before the fifteen Judges at West- 
minster. There was an unusual array of witnesses 
on both sides, and the result, as reported to the 
Home Secretary by the Chief -Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, was this : that ' a majority of the Judges, 
in the proportion of nine to six,' were of opinion 
that a statutory requisition as to the period for 
delivery of a list of the witnesses had not been 
exactly complied with : but that (secondly) again ' a 
majority of the Judges, in the proportion of nine to 
six,' were of opinion that the prisoner did not make 
the objection till the time had gone by for making 
it ; and (thirdly), that had he made it in time, the 
utmost effect would have been to cause the post- 
ponement of the trial for a few days." 
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" Talking of legal technicalities, did you see what 
happened at the trial of the detectives a fortnight 
ago,^ — Druskovitch and the rest? Or even, (still 
more remarkable) what the Lord Chief-Justice said 
a fortnight before that^ in passing sentence on 
Bradlaugh and Anne Besant?" 

" No : what was the sentence V 

" Six months' imprisonment, and a fine of £200 
for each of them ; but what I was going to say " 

" Pardon me," interposed the American, " I want 
to know, is it true that there are relations between 
this Mrs. Besant's following and our ' Free Lovers ' 
in the Western States ?" 

"If your Tree Lovers' are such as Hepworth 
Dixon has described them," replied the Cantab., 
" we had better not inquire as to their relations." 

" * Love not ! ' " said the Jesuit, with a soft in- 
sinuating tone. " That charming little song of the 
Honourable Mrs. Norton might teach you the 
miseries of loving: * Amare et sapere vix Deo can- 
ceditur,* " 

"What a pity that Davus did not teach that 
' charming little song ' to His Eminence Cardinal 
Antonelli ! " replied the wag, in an audible 
' aside.' 

" You are as witty as you are wise, sir," rejoined 
the priest, with a lofty smile, " but I fail to under- 
stand you." 

1 July 12, 1877. * June 28, 1877. 

H 
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" Ah, sir, you are too modest ! But even the 
newspapers have now published the revelations 
made in the trial of the action brought by the 
Countess Lambertini against Antonelli's executors." 

" You mocking unbeliever," cried Elmhurst, when 
the other interrupted him with — 

" I an unbeliever ? I believe every word of it — " 
but here Mecsenas broke in : — 

"That is a very melancholy song, though, that 
* Love not ! ' yet it is the key-note of a very melan- 
choly life. You saw, of course, that she died the 
other day.^ Forty years ago who would have thought 
that she would live to be seventy ?" 

" Who ? Mrs. Norton ? Of course it is all very 
melancholy, as we all shall be if we are to talk of 
nothing else but the Times obituary. There is the 
suicide of that poor ill-used lad Gibbs at Christ's 
Hospital :* — very melancholy, as I think. Four days 
later a valuable life like that of James Bryce is sac- 
rificed at the shrine of scientific research. Falls over 
a precipice at Foyers, geologising, and is killed on 
the spot But in the great seething mass of human 
suffering, what are individual instances like these 
when compared, for example, with the authenti- 
cated accounts which have just reached us^ detail- 
ing the Eussian -atrocities ?" 

** But these, you know, are denied." 

1 June 16, 1877. « July 6, 1877. 

3 July 10, 1877. Certified by the English Consuls. 
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" Denied, yes, but not disproved. You can deny 
anything ; or at least the Eussians can." 

" No, not even the Eussians can deny that they 
were completely defeated by the Turks at Plevna." ^ 

" Peace hath her victories, as well as war," said 
the Colonel (who had not yet spoken). " For my 
part, I have marked the 14th with a red letter for 
its rare conjunction of events." 

" What conjunction ? What events ? What hap- 
pened on the 14th?" inquired several voices at 
once. 

" On that day the House of Commons vindicated 
the fair fame of Lord Dundonald, and the Prince 
of Wales inaugurated the statue of Eling Alfred at 
Wantage. Now Alfred is beyond all comparison 
the greatest of all our kings — ^the only ' Great ' — 
and for Dundonald I find no peer but Nelson." 

" I now," said the " Noncon." celebrity, " think that 
the 4th, and not the 14th, should be the red-letter 
day. For it was on the 4th that the Pan-Presby- 
terian Council at Edinburgh took steps to show ' The 
Harmony of the Eeformed Confessions.' " 

" QiLot homines tot sententice," struck in Mecsenas : 
*" I also made a note of the 4th, but for a very 
different reason. There was an auction in the City. 
The value of the property in 1668 was £25 a year. 
The ground rent alone now yields £2600 a year. 
£10,000 have been expended on the building, and 
1 July 20, 1877. 
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this outlay now yields a further income of £7000 a 
year. 

" Where is it ? Whose is it ? " 

" It is in Lombard Street, and it belongs to the 
Drapers' Company. Sir Eupert, there, is a member 
of the Company, and he can tell you its entire 
history." 

Sir Eupert, the Alderman thus appealed to, said, 
"Yes, all you have heard is quite true, but it is 
nothing remarkable. I could give you twenty 
similar instances. Better than that, however, I will 
tell you of something you have all overlooked — 
something that really is remarkable." 

Here several of the guests most conversant with 
the man and his communications exchanged glances. 
The Alderman went on : " On the 27th, the Court of 
Aldermen rejected Sir John de Chepe by a majority 
of 20 to 1. And I am proud of their action." 

" Why don't you add, as you might," said Mecsenas, 
" ' Quorum pars magna fui V " 

But here the American Professor broke in : — *' That 
is one of the things that I find it so difi&cult to under- 
stand. A citizen of renown, public-spirited, enter- 
prising, and the elect of his ward, — good enough for 
knighthood, yet not good enough for a London 
alderman !" 

" You must not confound the quality of knight- 
hood with the mere circumstance of being knighted," 
replied Sir Eupert. 
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"Well, I call it a most illiberal procedure to 
ostracise a man merely for his opinions." 

" Especially if his opinions happen to be at the 
same time the opinions of Professor Perflans/* re- 
torted his interlocutor. 

" I do not know what opinions of mine you allude 
to," rejoined the Professor ; " but whatever I have 
avowed, I am fully prepared to maintain." 

" Oh, as to that, there is no question. The only 
question among reasonable people is as to the pro- 
cess by which men like you have brought them- 
selves to believe in the imbelievable." 

" JEocempli gratid V 

"Well, for example, that marvellous series of 
stories in which you tell us that when you have been 
mesmerising in cold weather you have merely had to 
shake your flannel-waistcoat, and the sparks would 
fly off in showers, such as to show you the time of 
night by your watch. Or again, your deliberate de- 
claration that merely from a touch, from a bit of 
hair or a bit of leather touched by a person, you are 
able to read that person's entire history. Or, to 
quote but one other instance, when you say, as you 
do, in the Letters on Animal Magnetism, that on one , 
occasion you breathed a dream into a glove which 
you sent to a lady, who, consequently, dreamed your 
dream over again." 

" Well, sir, and so she did." 

" She told you so, you mean." 
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" Yes, sir, she did teU me so." 

" And you believed her V* 

" And I believed her." 

" And you thought her statement not incredible V\ 

" Not at all incredible." 

" And yet you disbelieve the Bible on account of 
what you call its 'incredibilities' ?" 

" Precisely so. What then ? " 

" This, evidently. That your belief, and your dis- 
belief, are equally independent of evidence." 

"But I have had evidence. I can tell you of 
what I have seen. I have seen, in clear moonlight, 
a lady in a state of levitation, floating through the 
air by mere force of animal magnetism, ten feet from 
the ground, all the way from Twenty-fourth Street 
to the upper end of Broadway ! What do you say 
to that?" 

" Oh, the distance is .nothing. Ce n'est pas que It 
premier pas qui coUte" said one. 

" No accounting for the indiscretions of a lady in 
a state of levitation," said another. 

" Besides," said a third, " he himself tells us it was 
a case of clear moonshine. Now, for my part, I 
believe in the moonshine." 

" And I," said a fourth, " believe in the levitation." 

" I say," cried the Professor, waxing loud as he 
waxed warm, " I saw that lady floating through the 
air. Do you say that I lie ?" 

Every one felt the shock of this rude outburst, but 
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St. John put it pleasantly aside. " Let the rest speak 
for themselves," he said ; " my favourite Cowper 
shall answer for me/* 

" I don't think Cowper was ever asked that ques- 
tion/' replied the other. 

" He gave the answer, at all eventa" 

"How? where? when?" 

" Oh, you must remember the passage : — 

' A strange retailer of this carious ware 
Haying unloaded, and made others stare ; 
'* Can this be true ?'' an arch-observer cries, 
" Yes ;" rather moved, " I saw it with these eyes." 
" Sir, I believe it on that ground alone — 
I would not, had I seen it with my own ! "' " 

" English politeness," said the Harvard man, " and 
worthy of Chesterfield." 

But the Professor, who did not quite know how to 
take it, moodily repeated, " Well, all I say is this : I 
saw it ; and I myself would not have believed it if 
I had not seen it." 

" Then you cannot complain of me/' rejoined his 
pertinacious interlocutor ; " for I did not see it, you 
know." 

" That last stroke is the sort of fence I like," said 
the Cantab., addressing the last speaker ; " like the 
sword of sharpness in the goblin story, it cuts your 
man in two, yet inflicts no pain in the process, and 
leaves him insensible to the operation." 

" Until he falls asunder only/' added the Dean ; 
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" but don't you think it may have been just a little 
too sharp for the occasion ?" 

" Hear ! hear ! " cried Thersites. " Gravity on 
levity, or the Dean on Dr. Slade." 

" But what has Dr. Slade " 

" Never mind him, Professor," interposed Mecsenas, 
"the Dean believes in it no more than that mad 
wag at your elbow." 

The Dean went on : — " The Professor says that he 
witnessed a certain phenomenon : why should you 
seem to doubt him ?" 

"Good!" (in another audible "aside,") "doubt 
him in fact as much as you please; only don't 
' seem ' to doubt him. Keep appearances ! Not 
bad for a Very Reverend." 

, Again the Dean went on : — " Well then, why 
should you really doubt him ?" 

" Because the thing is unbelievable." 

" Just so : exactly what I expected. But I am 
not talking about ' the thing :' I am speaking only 
of the Professor; it is you who are confounding 
it with him,** 

"But how can we separate him from U? the 
story from the — story-teller ?" 

" On the contrary, how can we not ? The ver- 
acity of the narrator (whoever he may be) is some- 
thing quite distinct from the accuracy of the narra- 
tive ; and the actual occun*ence, or non-occurrence, of 
the event which he narrates is distinct from both." 
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" You mean, then, that you have found a way of 
crediting a witness while discrediting his testimony? 
You can accept his statement of a fact, while 
rejecting the fact of his statement V 

" I mean this. When the Professor tells us that 
he saw the singular phenomenon which he has 
described, I, for one, shall make no question of his 
veracity." 

"That is to say that you believe it?" 

"'It'? what 'it'? You are again confounding, 
' it ' and him. Keep these two distinct and apart. 
To believe his story is one thing : to believe in his 
belief of his story is another and a very diflferent 
thing." 

" Will you allow me one plain question ? When 
Professor Perflans tells us that he saw this lady, as 
described, do you believe what he says ?" 

" I make no question of it." 

" Then you really do, after all, believe in this so- 
called ' levitation,' and in this particular instance of 
it as alleged ?" 

" On the contrary, I reject it utterly." 

" SimvlatoT ac dissimviator ejusdem reil' whis- 
pered the Jesuit to his neighbour. 

" Far from it," replied the Dean, as he caught the 
-words ; " I merely distinguish things that differ." 
" ' He could distinguish and divide 

A hair, 'twixt west and south-west side,' 

said the mocker, boUo voce. 
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" The Professor tells us that he saw this lady, 
floating in mid-air, ten feet from the ground, for a 
distance of several miles, by mere force of animal 
magnetism. Very well : that I do not deny. But 
— ^that she was there to see — ^that, I do utterly 
deny." 

The guests exchanged glances, and significant 
exclamations : — " Capital !" "A distinction wUh a 
difiference:" "A distinction with a vengeance:" 
« Clear at last :" " Murder will out !" 

" Did not L forewarn you ?" cried Mecsenas. 

"But," began the Professor, "I do not quite 
imderstand " 

" And no wonder," mimicked the wag, " It 'th a 
thing that no fellah can be ekthpected to under- 
thtand!" 

" You do not deny that I saw the lady ; but you 
do deny that she was there to see. But if you are 
right, and she really was not there, how could I see 
her?" 

" That is a question for yourself, and not for me," 
replied the Dean ; " but if it were for me I know 
how I should answer it." 

"How then?" 

" By another. How could Luther in the Wart- 
burg see Sat^n in bodily presence, although in 
bodily presence Satan was not there to see ?" 

" But he did not see him." 

" Not when he threw the inkstand at his head?" 
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" The inkstand is a fable." 

" In that case," said Harvard, " the fable haa left 
a deep dark indentation on the wall. I was there 
a year ago. I had been spending the summer in 
Thnringia, on the edge of the Black Forest, and 
the cicerone drew my particular attention to the 
broken plaster on the wall opposite to the spot 
where Luther must have sat." 

" I had thought," said the Cantab., " that this 
story of dsemonic apparition had been exploded 
long ago. It was a hoax from first to last ; got up, 
as I believe, to discredit the great Eeformer. Luther 
Tnay have seen the devil, for aught I know ; I make 
no question of the fact, but I reject the story. The 
story is a mere traditionary tale, based on a passage 
in Luther's writings,^ which Justus Jonas (uninten- 
tionally, no doubt) garbled in translating, leaving 
out the words, 'Meo corde; multas enim nodes 
mihi acerbas et molestds fedt* which ought immedi- 
ately to follow the first sentence, ^ Satan mecum 
cepit epismodi dispviationem* So that what Luther 
really wrote was, ' Satan began with me (meo corde) 
in my hearty the following disputation.' "* 

" That may be the view of Cambridge," said the 
Q.C., "but we think differently in the Temple. 
While you have been talking I have taken down 

* Edition Wittemb., 1657, voL vii. p. 228. 
^ See Seckendorf 8 Commeatarius de Lutheranismo, Lib. i. 
sec. cii., Lips. 1694. 
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these two books ; let me give you a sentence from 
each. Here is Mr. Fronde: — 'We should have 
our own opinions on the nature of these appari- 
tions ; but Luther, it is quite certain, believed that 
Satan himself attacked him in person.' ^ And here 
is Mr. Carlyle : — * Any apothecary's apprentice can 
now tell us what we are to think of this appari- 
tion, in a scien^tific sense ; but the man's heart that 
dare rise defiant, face to face, against hell itself, 
can give no higher proof of fearlessness. The 
thing he will quail before, exists not on this 
earth,* or under it. Fearless enough! "The devil 
is aware," writes he, on one occasion, "that this 
does not proceed out of fear in me. I have seen 
and defied innumerable devils." ' "^ 

" Observe, then, these words, * I have seen,* form 
part of the story, and they give new force to the 
question put by Mr. Dean : — ' How could Luther 
in the Wartburg see Satan in bodily presence, 
although, in bodily presence, Satan was not there 
to see?'" 

" But he did not see him ! " 

" So you say ; but then you were not present, and 
Luther was. How can you expect to be believed 
when you say * I saw,' while you yourself refuse to 
believe Luther when he teUs us what he saw ?" 

" But his case was a mere spectral illusion." 

1 SJiort Studies on Oreat Subjects (Longmans, 1867)> p. 89* 
^ Lectures on Heroes, iv. 
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" Exactly : just suoh an illusion as yours." 

« But I tell you I did see the lady " 

" Precisely so ; just as Luther did see the devil." 
" But the devil was not there to be seen !" 
" Neither was the lady ! Remember the history 
of the phantom portrait at Lubeck. The artist 
had committed a murder. He was haunted by the 
spectre of his victim. In despair he at last deliber- 
ately set himself to paint the phantom visage that 
glared upon him, — ^face to face, and eye to eye. The 
portrait, with its striking and singular efifect, is 
matter of history ; but the ghastly original — what 
of that ? Did the painter draw something that he 
did not see ? or was it something that he did see, 
although it was not there to be seen ?" 

"Your mention of Lubeck," said the Noncon- 
formist, " reminds me of a picture I saw there some 
years since, representing the scene between Saul 
and the Witch of Endor." 

" Oh come," broke in the Professor, " these are not 
days to talk of the Witch of Endor. I hope I am 
not expected to believe all the miraculous stories 
that are to be found in' the Bible ?" 

" But why not, if they are attested on the evidence 
of eye-witnesses ? " 

" Because they are incredible 'per 5«." 
"That brings us round to the point from which we 
set out: — that your beUef and your disbelief are 
equally independent of evidence." 
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" To that I reply, as I replied before, by telling 
you what I myself have seen." 

"Just so: but when Evangelists and Apostles 
tell you of what they themselves had seen, you refuse 
to believe them." 

" Because they relate miracles ; and I have satis- 
fied myself that a miracle is impossible." 

"Did I not say so? Tour foregone conclusion 
that a miracle is impossible is quite sufScient to 
supersede all evidence." 

"As to that, I agree with what Voltaire says in 
one of his letters to D* Alembert : — ' Je persists d 
penser que cent mille homnies qui ont vu ressusciter 
un mort, pourraient hien 4tre cent mille hommes qui 
auraient la hei^lue.'** 

" And what he says of their bad eyes I suppose 
he would say of his own, if he had been one of the 
hundred thousand V* 

" Undoubtedly." 

" And you agree with him, you say ? And yet 
you trust your own bad eyes in the matter of a 
lady's levitation?" 

" Certainly : it is only in the matter of miracles 
that I distrust the evidence of the senses." 

" That is to say, you believe what you like to be- 
lieve, and you disbelieve all the evidence that would 
annihilate your disbelief." 

" Be it so then, if you will ; but I can at least 
boast that my beliefs — ^and disbeliefs — are rational" 
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" You think so ? You think it rational to believe 
that even though miracles were possible, it would 
still be impossible for Omnipotence Himself to 
convince us of the fact ?" 

" I have not said that." 

"Consider. Suppose that the Power to whom 
all things are possible were just now to work a 
miracle to convince you that miracles are not 
impossible : what then ? You would receive no 
conviction ; you would still remain incapable of 
conviction; for however stupendous the appeal to 
your senses, it is your first postulate that in every 
question of miracle you must distrust your senses. 
So that if in that first postulate you are in error, 
still, so long as you hold it, it must be impossible 
(on your principle) even for God Himself to con- 
vince you of it!" 

There was a pause. The Professor was not quite 
ready with his answer. He was evidently discon- 
certed, and evidently endeavouring to conceal the 
fact. Presently, however, he replied — 

" Logically, no doubt, your statement of the 
matter is correct; but that is of little conse- 
quence since practically it is unimportant." 

" Unimportant ! How so ? " 

" Because it assumes an unproved hypothesis." 

'' Namely ?" 

" The hypothesis of God." 
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'* In Professor Perflans' opinion, then, the exist- 
ence of God is merely hypothetical ?" 

" That is a question to which, for the present at 
least, I may be allowed to decline an answer." 

"But you cannot decline without detriment," 
interposed Donald, who had not yet spoken. " You 
have already admitted — what, indeed, it is impos- 
sible to deny — ^that logically your position is as the 
Dean described it. From that position there is but 
one way of escape, and that is in the atheism which, 
* for the present at least,' you do not like to profess. 
You are on the horns of a dilemma. The belief of 
which you make your boast is, on the one side, 
irrational in the highest degree, on the other it is 
absolute atheism. You may yield yourself to either 
alternative : but you cannot escape both." 

"Be it so then," replied the American, "better 
atheistic than irrational" 

"You do not then think atheism irrational?" 
inquired the ColoneL* 

" Far from it ; on the contrary, I am disposed to 
think with the distinguished Frenchman, that ' we 
have no longer need of the hypothesis of God.' " 

"I wish your 'distinguished Frenchman' could 
have heard the remark of an old colour-sergeant in 
my regiment forty years ago. We were on an 
expedition that took us down the St. Lawrence. A 
group of men leaning over the bulwarks had been 
joined by some of the passengers, and among these 
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was a little Frenchman, brimming over with Voltaire 
and the Encyclopaedists, and rabid in his rage 
against religion. He was so witty and so smart 
that those even who disliked him did not care to 
contradict him,^ and his enunciation was so rapid, 
and his sarcasms so scathing, as to overwhelm all 
opposition. At last he was obliged to pause, and in 
the momentary silence that followed a brilliant out- 
burst of ridicule and contempt for all who were 
still so stupid and ignorant as to believe in God, 
my old sergeant, directly confronting him in the 
little circle, burst out in his native Cheshire 
dialect — 

** ' Naa, if theou 'd only a heouden theiy neyse, then 
aw* us folk here would nor a known as thou 'd bin 
afooM'"! 

" Do you mean that for me, sir ?" cried Professor 
Perflans, hotly. 

" Pardon me," was the reply ; " I have already, as I 
think, sufficiently expressed my meaning. You quoted 
a ' distinguished Frenchman ;' and in reply I simply 
said, ' I wish your distinguished Frenchman could 
have heard the remark of my old colour-sergeant' " 

" But I agree with the Frenchman." 

" I am sorry to hear it, for I agree with my 
sergeant." 

^ That is to say, '* Now, if thoa had only held thy noise, 
then aU ns folk here wonld not have known that thou had 
been a fool !" 

I 
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" Then I must say that I think it a most offensiye 
observation." 

Before Colonel Tattersall could reply, he was pre- 
vented by several voices at once. 

" It would have been inofifensive enough if only 
it had been less^conclusive/' cried one. 

" If you call that ofifensive, Professor, I wonder 
what you would call this," said another. '^I was 
returning from a month's tour in the Bernese Ober- 
land. In the early morning I had driven from 
(rrindelwald to Interlaken and thence to Lake Thun. 
From Thun by way of Berne I came on to Basle, to 
' Les Trois Rois,' and there, while sitting at dessert 
— I was in a group of Englishmen (at tahk-cThdte) 
— I soon found a pestilent fellow, who might fitly 
have figured in Old Street, but was sadly out of 
place with a clergyman in the chair at the head 
of the table, and a meek-looking Qaaker directly 
opposite. For a while nothing could stop him. 
Scurrilous stories and profane jests; ridicule of all 
things sacred, and of the Bible most of all — serenely 
unobservant of the annoyance he gave and the dis- 
gust he excited, and the dead silence we all observed 
in the hope that this at least might put him down — 
on he went, until at last, determined to extort some 
reply that might serve as text for a fresh harangue, 
he rounded off his ridicule of David and Goliath 
with a direct appeal to the Quaker : — 

" * The boy throws a stone, and it sinks, forsooth. 
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into the head of the giant ! I say it is impossible ; 
absolutely impossible ! — don't you agree with me, 
sir, that it was quite impossible ?' 

" The Quaker lifted up his eyes, fixed them on the 
visage of the scoffer, and replied deliberately, in a 
clear, cutting tone, which there was no mistaking, — 
'I think it perfectly possible, friend, if his head 
was as soft as thine V " 

" This may be ridicule, but it is not argument," 
rejoined the aggrieved Professor. 

'* ' Ridentem dicere verum Quid vetat ? * " cried his 
countryman of Harvard, "remember your Horace, 
Professor." 

" And your Martial," added C^-mbridge, " ' Bide si 
sapis :* Laugh and be wise !" 

"And your distinguished Frenchman," said the 
B.A., laughing, "De Maistre, for example, not to 
speak of Lafontaine : * Le rdechant n'est jamais 
comiqiie;' and the converse is equally true — Id 
comiqiie, le vrai comique, n' est jamais mediant'' 

" ' Bed tamen amoto quceramus seria ludo,' " inter- 
posed the host. 

" Hear, hear ! " from several voices in concert. 

" Seriously, then," said Mecsenas, " I think you 
have been a little hard on the Professor. I do not, 
of course, agree with him ; but it cannot be denied 
that there has been for some years past, among the 
more influential classes, a gradual but very general 
falling away — a letting go— of all religious belief." 
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"So that the distinguished Frenchman and his 
friends are in good company ?" 

"At all events they are in society. Bemember 
the apologies for atheism that we have lately had 
from Peers as well as from Commoners. Call to 
mind some of the most brilliant writing in the 
Society Journals. Think of the extent to which the 
age is leavened with the pure materialism of modern 
science. Count — if you can — the number of pulpits 
that are now converted into platforms for the over- 
throw of old beliefs,^-especially the old belief in 
the Bible, — ^and then, even if you have no respect 
for the atheism around you, you must at least admit 
it to be respectable." 

" I offer no opinion on its respectability," said the 
Alderman ; " but I can testify to its extent, and that, 
too, in an important sphere which has not yet been 
mentioned. I had to take part in the proceedings 
of the International Conference on Commercial 
Law, which was held at Liverpool the other day^ 
when the proposal was discussed to omit from Bills 
of Lading the phrase, * By the act of God.' " 

" Precisely so," interrupted the Professor, bright- 
ening ; " I was not present, but I read the report, 
and was struck with the common-sense of the pro- 
posal. By the way, the proposal was made by a 
Frenchman, if I rightly remember ?" 

" Quite right," resumed Sir Rupert ; " but what I 
thought most significant was the ground on which 
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it was uiged — and not by the Frenchman alone 
either.** 

"Namely?" 

" On this, namdy : that ' supernatural considera- 
tions are foreign to the thought of the present age/ *' 

" And so they are, unquestionably." 

"I shall not dispute your assertion, Professor; 
but if it be true, the sun will have set for England 
and for your proud Eepublic too." 

" How so ?" 

" Because industrial enterprise depends on com- 
mercial morality, and all morality depends on reli- 
gious belief. He who has ceased to believe in 
God, has ceased to say, 'Thou God seest me.' I 
am not much given to quoting Emerson, but I dare 
say you remember in his Conduct of Life the 
passage about the apple-tree ? 

" ' An apple-tree, if you take out every day for a 
number of days, a load of loam, and put in a load 
of sand about its roots, — will find it out. An 
apple-tree is a stupid kind of creature, but if this 
treatment be pursued for a short time, I think it 
would begin to mistrust something. And if you 
should take out of the powerful class engaged in 
trade a hundred good men, and put in a hundred 
bad, or, what is just the same thing, introduce a 
demoralising institution, would not the dollar, 
which is not much stupider than an apple-tree, 
presently find it out V" 
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^' Let me supplement Emerson from Isaac Taylor/' 
said the Dean; " The Conduct of Life from Tht Be- 
gtaration of Belief What the 'consequences to 
ourselves might be, resulting from a national aban- 
donment of our present faith in the Divine 
origin of the Bible, and of our professed submis- 
sion to its authority, this (he says) is not the 
place to inquire; yet there is reason to think 
that such an apostasy would mean — national an- 
nihilation.' " 

''Visionary vaticinations of that kind have no 
terrors for me," rejoined the Professor, with much 
complacency. 

" Nor visionary aerostation by moonlight either,'' 
whispered Thersites to his neighbour. 

With an angry glance the Professor resumed : — 
" If I have discarded belief in God, it is because all 
such belief is out of harmony with the scientific 
thought of the age. If I have abandoned the Bible» 
it is because I know it to have been exploded by 
the incredibilities which it contains ; and of those 
incredibilities its miracles are the chief; for the 
Bible is based on miracle, and a miracle I know to 
be impossible." 

On this the Q.C. broke in : — " I like plain speak- 
ing, and I love fair play. And I think that as you, 
Professor, are a layman, it would hardly be fair to 
hand you over to the wrath of the clerical caste. 
But, if these gentlemen will allow me, I will with 
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pleasure undertake, simple layman as I am, at any 
fitting time and place, to demonstrate — to your 
satisfaction if I may, or, if not to your satisfaction, 
then to your dissatisfaction, but in either case to 
demonstrate — that you cannot rationally reject the 
Bible, or the truth of Miracles, or the belief in 
God." 

" Get enfarU terrible ," the Professor was be- 
ginning to say, when the host interrupted with — 

" Fitting time and place ! it was well spoken ; 
but enough for the present. Hesiod was right: 
' the half is better than the whole.' We must not 
lose a day like this in-doors. We have sat too long 
already. Besides, I have a proposal. I am going 
to show our visitors the view from Hawkseye 
Crags. After that, if we come down to The Knoll, 
luncheon under the shade of the elms will most 
likely have a zest that we should not like to miss. 
The ladies have imdertaken to meet us there. The 
carriages will be round in an hour. Say two hours 
after that for lunch. Two hours will be ample for 
the drive, and will admit of some excursive devia- 
tion by the way. Is it agreed ?" 

" Agreed, agreed," on all hands. 

" Nem, con.," added St. John, " but with an ad- 
dendum. Some, like myself, would prefer to ride. 
Let us start at once. We should cover twice the 
ground, we should scour the country, and we might 
meet with adventures !" 
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" To horse ! to horse ! " cried the Colonel, in the 
general dispersion. 

'' To the heather and the gorse !" cried Donald. 

'' To the wisdom of the ancients !" cried the Dean : 
" it is pleasanter in the library." 
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CHAPTER XL 

A TALK IN THE LIBRAKY. 
"Talis hominibus est oratio, qualis vita." — Seneca, jS^. 114. 

" King.— Kow do you, pretty lady ? 

" Ophelia.-— Well, God 'ield you ! They say the owl 
was a baker's daughter. Alack! we know what we are, 
but know not what we may be." — Hamlet, Act iv. 
Scene v. 

The Dean was not alone in his liking for the 
library. But he showed little likidg for the conver- 
sation in which he had been taking part. To draw 
him out, St. Clair affected to differ from him, and 
asked what fault he had to find with it. 

" It was desultory, it was superficial, it was con- 
tentious," was the reply. 

" But its desultoriness," returned St Clair, "proved 
its freedom and spontaneity. It was the sparkling 
streamlet, not the stagnant canal. It wandered 
hither and thither at its own sweet will, and chose 
its course in harmony with the inclination of its 
surroundings. Better that, surely, than to be kept 
in the narrow bounds of an artificial channel with 
the precision of a Dutch water-way, by the strain of 
incessant pumping V 
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"So then you admire this desultory talk?" in- 
quired the Dean, in his turn ; " and its super- 
ficiality, do you admire that too V 

" I admire harmony — in talk, as well as in colour 
and in fonn. Tou may demand profundity in 
monologue, but in a miscellaneous conversation, 
with possible irruptions at any moment from twenty 
different persons, each with his own different stand- 
point, and separate train of ideas, to expect pro- 
fundity is to invite disappointment" 

"That is just it," said Bryan; "the party was 
too large for the talk to be very choice. Not that 
it was too large for me, however ; but then I was 
not thinking so much about the talk as about the 
talkers. While I sat without speakings I was 
silently enjoying my study of the speakers." 

" Well, I don't know," said another of the group ; 
"for my part I like a party of that delightful 
dimension that permits the talk to be general; 
heterogeneous enough to produce a little excite* 
ment, but not enough to cause constraint." 

"'Excitement!'" echoed Meceenas, who came up 
at the moment, — 

" * Ye powers who rule the tongue, if such there axe, 
And make colloquial happiness your care, 
Preserve me from the thing I dread and hate, 
A duel in the form of a debate. 
Vociferated logic kills me quite : 
A noisy man is always in the right.' ^ 
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" But what do you say then," rejoined St. Clair, 
" about Macaulay and George Babington, * walking 
up and down the room, crossing each other for 
hours, and shouting one another down with a con* 
tinuous storm of words V " 

" What do I say ? I say what the showman said 
who was convicted of having exhibited on different 
occasions two dififerent skulls of John Wesley : — 
the small skull was Wesley's when he was a boy ; 
the large one when he was a man. Macaulay was 
a very young man indeed when he conquered George 
Babington with arguments and lungs combined. 
Besides, when he conversed he did not dictate, and 
though he was loud he was never overbearing." 

" There was more than that in it," resumed the 
Dean. "I happened, when a mere boy, to be at 
Bowood once when Austin and Macaulay, who were 
on a visit to Lord Lansdowne, happened to get 
upon college topics one morning at breakfast. 
Breakfast over, each drew his chair to the end of 
the chimney-piece, exactly as Trevelyan has de- 
scribed it, and there they talked at each other 
across the hearth-rug as if they were in a first-floor 
room in the Old Court of Trinity. The whole 
company, ladies, artists, politicians, and diners-out, 
formed a silent circle round the two Cantabs., and, 
with a short break for lunch, never stirred till the 
bell warned them that it was time to dress for 
dinner. The fascination of it all was indescribable." 
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''No lack of testimony on that head/' added 
Mecaen&s, " but besides that, he never monopolised 
the conversation — ^like Crabb Eobinson for instance. 
I remember once being at St. James's Place when 
Sam Rogers — ^'dean of poets,' and distinguished 
among talkers — all at once said, ' Kow, if any one 
has anything to say, let him say it ; Crabb Robin- 
son 's coming !'" 

" That is akin to what Madame de Stael said of 
Coleridge: *In dialogue he was nothing, but in 
monologue he was unapproachable.'" 

" When De Stael said that she was both envious 
and spiteful ; but I hope you do not mean to put 
either Robinson, or Rogei-s, or any man you ever 
heard, into the same category with Coleridge ?" 

" But we cannot always have a Coleridge." 

"The more necessary that we should insist on 
what is within our reach — full knowledge of the 
subject in hand, and exactness of statement with 
respect to it." 

"And a grim Frankenstein it would be! Give 
me rather the easy talk that combines a medley of 
graceful whim, interspersed now and then with a 
very short anecdote of a very famous person, or 
some deeply interesting reminiscence of some criti- 
cal event Talk teeming with knowledge if you 
like ; but teeming also with fancy, and playfulness, 
and airy sarcasm of life. That is what I call the 
art of conversation: — ^to be prompt without being 
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stubborn, to refute without argument, and to clothe 
grave matters in a motley garb." 

"'Non omnia possumus omnes'" returned St. 
Clair ; " it is not given to every man to wield the 
glittering rapier of polished speech with the playful 
humour and delicate touch that mark the hand of a 
master." 

" But what I dislike," replied the Dean, " is not 
sword-play at all. It is the mere rude bludgeoning 
of the savage that stirs my ire." 

"When your ire has subsided," said a voice on 
the edge of the group, " I hope you will take pity 
on me. I might have been scouring the country 
with St. John, I might have been with Donald 
among the heather, but now here I am — the latest 
victim of great expectations — ^lured by a Dean, and 
lost in a library, looking for the wisdom of the 
ancients !" 

" Pity the sorrows of a poor young man !" 

" Very young, indeed, if he thinks to find wisdom 
in a library." 

" What ! not the wisdom of the ancients ?" 

" The name ? or the thing ?" 

" Both." 

" Neither." 

" Not the latter, certainly." 

"The wisest of the ancients were men who had 
no library." 

To these outcries, amid confused exclamations of 
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mocking irony and laughter, St. Clair added, with 
comic gravity, "A graceful medley in this motley 
garb, eh, Mr. Dean? but mind, you must refute 
them without argument ! " 

" / refute them V replied the Dean ; " they refute 
one another. But if you cannot find wisdom in the 
writings of men, let us seek it in the works of God." 

As he spoke he led the way to the veranda. 
When they had passed through the open French 
windows, and were in full view of the undulating 
country that stretched out to the distant hills 
beyond the park, he stood for a few moments silent 
and still; while, as if by the force of some secret 
but subtle sympathy, the others were as still and 
hushed as himself. At last, drawing a long full 
breath, we could just overhear the words — 

*^ An ampler ether, a divmer air.*' 

And then, dropping into a seat, he went on in his 
usual tones, — " What does that mean ? — ' I opened 
my mouth, and panted,' ^ or as the Psalter has it, ' I 
opened my mouth, and drew in my breath.' How 
often have those words recurred to me, with the 
quick instinctive gasp that I cannot repress, when 
some scene of transcendent majesty has suddenly 
burst upon my view ! What Memnon-harp is that 
enshrined in me which thrills responsive to the 
quick sense of grandeur or of beauty evoked by the 

1 Psalm cxix. 131. 
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spectacle of external nature ? ' If there be a mes- 
senger with him, — an interpreter, — one among a 
thousand, — ^to show unto man his uprightness/^ 
Yes, truly : one among a thousand ; but where is he 
to be found? Who will interpret for me the 
manifold, the multitudinous harmony that floods 
the universe, and fills my poor dull sense, and 
enlarges my capacity, and vitalises my existence, 
and stimulates with nameless aspirations, and sus- 
tains my eiforts, and soothes my grief, and cheers 
my solitude, and yet brings no satiety, but while it 
holds me captive with its spell, confers on me a 
freedom which, without it, is unknown. What is 
that strange mysterious spirit in me ? and what its 
ultimate significance? Who will interpret it? 
Where is the ' one among a thousand V " 

There was a momentary pause, which no one 
cared to break, until St. Clair said, " For questions 
of that sort, I should send you — if I might so far 
presume — ^to Augustine in one age, and to Pascal in 
another; were it not that I know you have been to 
both." 

'* Tou are quite right," replied the Dean. " The 
infinitely tender and touching disquisitions of 
Augustine are without a rival. And Pascal, 
especially in the Fens^es, has shown a subtlety, a 
profundity, and a depth all his own. But both of 
them are wide of the point touched by my question. 

^ Job xxxiii. 23. 
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Neither of them has approached the subject of 
Nature considered as the definite and visible mani- 
festation of the infinite and invisible God. 'Th& 
Higher Pantheism' was unknown to them. To- 
hear, as we have heard, the modern definition of the 
Divine jomnipresence — ' God, present, with all His 
parts and all His attributes, in every moss and 
every cobweb ' — would have been to hear a strange 
tongue. Think of Nature as understood — or rather 
as not understood— by Clemens Eomanus, and then^ 
as expounded by Tennyson : — 

'Flower in the crannied wall, 
I plack you out of the crannies ; — 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower — ^but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.' 

But alas ! 

' The ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot see ; 
But if we could see and hear, this Vision — were it not He ?"** 

"Theology," said MecsBnas, "answers without 
hesitation in the affirmative ; the only drawback is* 
that Science is opposed to Theology. We travel fast 
in these days, and even Tennyson's Theism is left 
far in the rear. The Divine existence is now de-^ 
clared to be not only unnecessary, but unreal. 
' God has no existence, even hypothetically, except 
as the creature of the human imagination.' * The- 
dim and shadowy outlines of the superhuman deity 
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fade slowly away from before us/^ at least so says 
Professor Clifford. Professor Huxley^ has ready a 
* complete and crushing argument against the inter- 
vention of any but what are termed secondary 
causes in the production of all the phenomena of 
the universe;' and Professor Tyndall assures us 
that * the difficulty and reluctance encountered by 
this conception arise solely from the fact that the 
theologic conception obtained a prior footing in the 
human mind.' " ^ 

" Must I remind you of your own dictum ?" re- 
plied the Dean; "Is it possible that Mecsenas is 
so far behind the age as not to know that the dog- 
matic declarations he has •just quoted are utterly 
destitute of all scientific character ? Science is cer- 
tain, demonstrable. But these dogmatic dicta are not 
demonstrable, and therefore not certain. Kor is that 
alL For they involve assumptions which are not 
only not proven, but which are incapable of proof." 

" Such as ?" 

" Such as those that constitute what the Alder- 
man would call 'the stock-in-trade' of Haeckel, 
Spencer, Tyndall, Darwin, et hoc genvs omwe." 

" Pardon me if I say that you are in error. It is 

1 **The Ethics of Religion," in the Fortnightly Review, vol. 
xxii, New Series, p. 52. 

2 Evidence as to Maris Place in Natwre (Williams and 
Norgate, 1863), p. 108. 

s ** Materialism and its Opponents," Fortnightly Review, voL 
xviii. p. 597. 

K 
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a congeries, not of assumptions but of facts, that con- 
stitutes what you are pleased to call the ' stock-in- 
trade^ of these distinguished men." 

" It is not difficult for you to * say ' so ; what you 
have to do is to prove what you say." 

" Surely you do not mean to deny the facts on 
which the doctrine of Evolution is founded ?" 

"Certainly not. The facts, however, are one 
thing: the docile is another. The facts are 
beyond question. But then (alas ! for the doc- 
trine) the doctrine is beyond the facts." 

" I should like to see you show that." 

"You shall be gratified: but do not suppose 
that I am so obtuse as not to perceive the manoeuvre 
by which you are endeavouring to shift the onvs 
probandi from off your own shoulders." 

"How so?" 

"Evidently. You assert that the teaching of 
Haeckel, Tyridall, Darwin, Spencer, and the rest is 
a congeries, not of assumptions but of facts. But 
this assertion of yours you have not even attempted 
to prove. My assertion is that the facts, such as 
they are, do not support the doctrine. The doctrine 
therefore is merely hypothetical, it is not founded 
on fact. And it is this assertion of mine that you 
are anxious to see proved." 

" Precisely : pray proceed." 

"I begin then with Haeckel, who gives us^ a 
V In his Natural History qf Creation, ch. xxii. 
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complete and circumstantial history of human 
ancestry in twenty-two stages of existence, from 
the unicellular Monera up to the perfect man. 
The theory of man's ape descent thus constructed 
is perfect — ^but it is in the air. Du Bois Eeymond 
has incurred the bitter and unappeasable wrath of 
Haeckel by declaring this genealogical tree (Stamm- 
haum) to be as authentic in the eyes of a naturalist, 
as are the pedigrees of the Homeric heroes in the 
eyes of an historian. And no wonder; for un- 
authentic and unreal as they are, they are indis- 
pensable. Without them the theory of Evolution 
has no pretence to * continuity.' " 

"But where is the evidence, direct or indirect, 
that any creatures representing these twenty-two 
imaginary stages ever existed ?" 

"If the Dean will allow me," interposed the 
Cantab., " I should like to answer that question. In 
the majority of instances there is no such evidence ; 
and in not a few, the evidence is altogether the 
other way. For example : the Monera, according 
to Haeckel, are our earliest * ancestors,' and of these 
it is stated, as if it were a plain historical fact, that 
' they originated about the beginning of the Lauren- 
tian period, by archebiosis or spontaneous genera- 
tion/ from 'so-called inorganic compounds of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen.' ^ Whereas, to any 
one who knows the actual facts in relation to spon- 
^ Naturliche SchGpfungageachichtef p. 578. 
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taneoHis generation, it is notorious that this assertion 
about our earliest ' ancestors ' is not only destitute, 
it is also incapable, of proof. And yet the funda- 
mental law {Qrundgesetz) of ontogenesis absolutely 
requires it." 

" It is a very difficult subject," murmured 
Mecaenas. 

"Difficult?" replied the Dean, "to whom is it 
difficult ? To the theorist who knows that the 
facts are against him, of course it is difficult. But 
what is it that is difficult ? To reconcile the facts 
with the theory is not difficult except as it is 
impossible. 'What displeases one in Strauss,' 
says Humboldt, ' is the scientific levity which leads 
him to see no difficulty in the organic springing 
from the inorganic, nay, man himself from Chal- 
dean mud.' " 

" Humboldt is antiquated." 

"Nature is never antiquated; but if you want 
more recent names, what say you to Darwin, and 
Carpenter, and Virchow? This dogma of spon- 
taneous generation — on which Haeckel relies abso- 
lutely — is declared by Mr. Darwin himself to be 
' absolutely inconceivable.' Dr. Carpenter calls it 
an ' astounding hypothesis, not supported by any 
evidence.' And let it be observed, by the way, 
that in Mr. Darwin's opinion, 'Dr. Carpenter is 
probably better fitted to discuss the question than 
any other man in England.' As to Dr. Eudolf 
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Virchow, no man out of England is more compe- 
tent than he. For forty years his name, honoured 
amongst the most honourable, has been familiar to 
scientific Europe. He it was who, at the Confer- 
ence of German naturalists and physicians at 
Munich, in the autumn of 1877, led the reaction 
in the high places of learning against the dog- 
matism of science. And this is what he says of 
the 'scientific levity' of 'spontaneous genera- 
tion : ' — 

" ' Whoever supposes that it has occurred is con- 
tradicted by the naturalist, and not merely by the 
theologian. ... If it were capable of proof, it 
would indeed be beautiful ! . . . But whoever 
recalls to mind the lamentable failure of all the 
attempts made very recently, to discover a decided 
support for the generatio cequivoca in the lower 
forms of transition from the inorganic to the 
organic world, would feel it doubly serious to 
demand that this theory, so utterly discredited, 
should be in any way accepted as the basis of all 
our views of life.'^ 

" Yet notwithstanding this, Haeckel still repeats 
the trite old tale (* as if it had not been a hundred 
times blown into the infinite azure') that 'the 
Monera, consisting of protoplasm only, bridge over 
the deep chasm between organic and inorganic 
nature, and show us Tiow the simplest and oldest 
* The Freedom of Science in the Modem State, p. 39. 
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organisms m/ust have originated from inoiganic car- 
bon compounds/ ^ 

"Whereas, on the contrary, the simple fact is 
that the Monera bridge over nothing w?uitever; nor 
do they show, in any conceivable way, how life has 
originated from inorganic compounds. The gulf 
between the non-living and the living is as pro- 
found and as impassable as ever; and Haeckel's 
bridge is merely in the air. Its foundation-stone — 
in the words now quoted — ^being nothing more than 
an ' astounding hypothesis,* 'not supported by any 
evidence,' 2 'absolutely inconceivable,'^ and 'utterly- 
discredited.'"* 

" So much for the ' heckling ' of Haeckel," cried 
St. Clair. " But why take the trouble to break these 
butterflies upon the wheel ?" 

" Why ? To imdeceive the common people, who 
take them at their own valuation and think them 
eagles." 

" Be it so ; but surely there is still a more excel- 
lent way ?" 

"How?" 

"Lift up into the light your opponents' hypo- 
theses. Let the people see the lacunae, which not 
even the ingenuity of a Spencer can hide, and which 
the candour of a Huxley has been constrained to 

^ Die Heutige EntwickelungsUhre im VerJiaUnisae zur OeaamnU- 
wisaenacJiaft, p. 13. ' Dr. Carpenter, ut sup. 

3 Mr. Darwin. * Dr. Virchow. 
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admit. Show them, in these atheistic assumptions, 
the incoherence of the parts, the incongruity of the 
materials. When they see that, after so much 
rhetorical vapouring, the gulfs are still unbridged, 
the ravines unspanned, they will have no need of 
your elaborate demonstrations that the bridges are 
in nvMbus only." 

"For example?" 

"Mr. Spencer, for example, who tells us that 
there is but * one ultimate form of matter/ When 
we ask the reason for this assertion, we are further 
told that there is 'reason to suppose' so, and 
that * by the dififerent grouping of units, and by the 
combination of the unlike groups each with its own 
kind, and each with other kinds, it is supposed that 
there have been produced the kinds of matter we 
call elementary.' Having in this way 'supposed' 
whatever he pleased, and having also {more mo) 
justified his method of procedure by saying that 
there was 'reason to suppose' so, he then, in the 
very next paragraph, and without adducing a single 
particle of proof, proceeds to treat these supposi- 
tions as if they were ascertained facts, and builds 
on them as if he took them for solid founda- 
tions. Thus :— ' If then we see (!) that by unlike 
arrangements of like units, all the forms of 
matter, apparently so diverse in nature may be 
produced,' etc etc." 

" But this method of evolving science from sup- 
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position, and conjuring with conjecture for cer- 
tainty," interposed Harvard, "is by no means a 
monopoly of Mr. Herbert Spencer. In one sentence 
of his essay on ' Scientific Materialism,' Professor 
Tyndall states that ^we should, on philosophic 
grounds, eocpeet to find ' certain physical conditions ; 
and in the next, he commences an induction from 
this mere expectation with the phrase, ' The rela- 
tion of physics to consciousness hsing thics invari- 
able;' a relation which, if it exists at all, does 
certainly not exist in any demonstrable form; so 
far is it from * being thus,' or being in any way 
other than that of ' expectation ' merely, invariable. 
" Largely, however, as he builds on his * expecta- 
tions,' it is to his imaginative faculty that he is 
chiefly indebted. In his controversy with Mr. Mar- 
tineau, for instance, he claims 'consciousness' for 
the fern and the oak, and says, 'No man can say 
that the feelings of the animals are not represented 
by a drowsier consciousness in the vegetable world.' 
Now, of this * consciousness in the vegetable world,' 
no man knows better than the Professor himself that 
there is no evidence whatever. But if there is a 
total lack of evidence, there is no lack of imagina- 
tion ; and Dr. Tyndall's imagination, always briUisjit, 
is fully equal to the occasion. He supposes altered 
conditions for the observer, and then says, — ^ I can 
imagine not only the vegetable, but the mineral 
world, responsive to the proper irritants.' " 
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" Observe : not * I have discerned ; ' nor even * I 
can discern ; * but only — ' I can imagine 1 * What ? 
' Consciousness ' in a cabbage, and in a granite 
cube 1" 

Here the Cantab, broke in : — " In the same cate- 
gory with the suppositions of Mr. Spencer and the 
imagination of Professor Tyndall, must be placed 
the conceptions of Mr. Darwin. Like them, he 
assumes as fundamental, propositions which he 
cannot prove. But then if he cannot prove, he 
'cannot doubt,' or he *can hardly doubt;' and at 
the worst, when even he cannot help doubting, he 
can ' conceive,' and his conception serves as a con- 
venient substitute for certainty. Thus : — ' I cannot 
dovht that the theory of descent, with modification, 
embraces all the members of the same class.' 'I 
can indeed hardly dovht that all vertebrate animals 
. . . have descended from an ancient prototype of 
which we know nothing.' 'It is conceivable that 
the now utterly lost branchiae might have been,' etc. 
etc. 'It is probable that organs which, at a very 
ancient period, served for respiration, have been 
actually converted into organs of flight.' " 

" To sum all up in one word," resumed St. Clair, 
" Mr. Spencer * supposes ; ' Dr. Tyndall ' imagines ; ' 
Mr. Darwin ' conceives.' Tier on tier the towering 
fabric totters to its fall : no stability in the foun- 
dation, no continuity in the superstructure; 'a 
flimsy framework of hypotheses, constructed upon 
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imaginary or irrelevant facts, with a complete de- 
parture from every established canon of scientific 
investigation.' " 

" Q. E. D.," added Mecsenas, with a mocking air 
of acquiescence : " vcUete, et plaudite I " 

" Willingly," cried all the rest in chorus, while 
they suited the action to the word. " And now for 
Hawkseye Crags 1 " 
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CHAPTER XIL 

' ALONE ON HAWKSEYE CRAGS. 

'* Pleasant it was, when woods were green, 
And winds were soft and low, 
To lie amid some sylvan scene, 
Where, the long drooping boughs between, 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go.*' 

Longfellow. 

Eakly on the morning of the following day — 
nearly an hour before five o'clock — ^a solitary figure 
might have been seen toiling up the rugged ascent 
towards the dense woods that fringe the skirt of 
Hawkseye Crags. It was Dryasdust. He had been 
one of the excursion party the day before, and with 
the rest he had gone by the beaten track to the 
summit of the Crags for the sake of the view. He 
had come away delighted, but not satisfied. He 
wanted more of it. He wanted it in silence. He 
wanted it in solitude. He wanted it in the early 
morning hour, with the dew on the heather, and the 
mist over the stream, and the deep shade and 
delicious coolness of the lower slopes, in contrast 
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with the golden glory that burst upon him before 
he could reach the summit. In a word, he wanted 
it under every variety of aspect, and he wanted it 
all to himself. 

This very day he was to leave England. Last 
autumn he had spent in Manitoba and some ad- 
jacent territories accumulating facts for the informa- 
tion and guidance of emigrants from the mother- 
country to "The Dominion." This year he had 
several philanthropic enterprises to promote by a 
tour in Central and (possibly also in) Southern 
Europe. His plans had long been fixed, and his 
arrangements completed. To-morrow he must be in 
Paris, at a private conference, where he expected 
to receive important information as to the secret 
organisation of the Commune in Belleville. On 
Sunday he would go to hear Pasteur Monod. In 
Germany, at fifty different centres, he would examine 
the methods in the different schools: — ^Primary, 
Secondary, Industrial, Reformatory. In Vienna 
there was the amelioration (?) of prison discipline. 
In the Engadine it was the investigation of the 
links that connect the local patois with the lan- 
guage of the Csesars. Meantime he was here: 
scorning the beaten track, striding through the 
bracken like a backwoodsman, often pausing, not 
to rest, but to imbreathe the ever-varying beauty, 
as revealed in continuous change with every turn of 
the ascent. At length, as he reached the spot he 
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had specially in view, he stood quite still, drinking 
in the pure freshness of the air, the entrancing 
loveliness of the landscape, and the sweet solemn 
silence fraught with an unutterable peace. 

He had not been present at the matutinal colloquy 
of yesterday; but at breakfast, and afterwards in 
the library, the talk had too much clangour in its 
tone to be quite agreeable to him. At the Crags it 
was better ; for the scene was striking enough to be 
impressive, and its influence could hardly fail to 
calm and soothe some incipient asperities. At The 
Knoll, during luncheon, it was best of all. The 
party was larger. The talk was lighter. There were 
indeed many bad puns, but there was no gladiatorial 
display. For with the visible appearance, there was 
necessarily the palpable influence of 

" The sex whose presence civilises ours :" . 

and under that sunny influence, gleams of graceful 
'fancy and bright flashes of smart but playful re- 
partee, in a social atmosphere pervaded by overflow- 
ing good-humour, gave the dominant note to the 
talk of every group, and to the party at large. 
Even Dryasdust, who had not previously uttered 
a syllable, now found himself unbending without 
efiPort to interchange the smallest talk on the com- 
monest topics. Still, in his secret heart, the feeling 
was not that he liked it more, but only that he dis- 
liked it less than that which had preceded it. And 
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now, standing there in his mute condition of "excel- 
lent passivity," there darts across his many-coloured 
thought the gleam of a sentence heard amid widely 
different surroundings more than twenty years 
before. It was on a November afternoon in the 
Vice-Chancellor's Court at Lincoln's Inn. A dis- 
tinguished barrister had just concluded a brilliant 
rhetorical display with an eloquent peroration in a 
style which, though customary at Westminster, was 
regarded with anything but admiration in Chancery 
Lane. Sir Eichard Bethell, the future Lord Chan- 
cellor Westbury, — whose caustic satire uttered from 
the woolsack was never forgotten by any one who 
had ever felt its edge, — rose to reply. But instead 
of complimenting his learned brother, his first words 
were, — " Now that all that noise is over, I will just 
tell your Lordship what are the points in this case." 
And Dryasdust, inwardly and involuntarily con- 
trasting the refreshing stillness of the morning hour 
with the din of the day before, found himself' 
almost uttering the words, — ^"Now that all that 
noise is over !" 

And then, as his eye rested on the far-off horizon 
— a delicate film of blue relieved against the sky — 
he was conscious of other contrasts. In view of 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Andes (for he had seen 
them all), the horizon line was serrated, peaked, 
jagged. But those minute jags and points, as they 
now stood out in clear relief to his mental vision, 
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he well knew to be dizzy precipices and towering 
peaks. The glacier was creeping on under that 
filmy blue; in that intense silence the avalanche 
was thundering. Eivers that channel continents 
and separate nation from nation were bounding 
along in foaming cataracts, where you perceived 
only that the tender amethyst of the sky had taken 
a deeper tinge. In the Highlands, on the other 
hand, and in Brittany, he had learned to read in the 
undulating curve of the crystalline hills its story of 
broad, dreary moors, dark, sullen streams, sparse 
fields of stunted com. How dififerent from that 
sweeping, melting, waving line of the tertiaries now 
spread out before him, and telling of stately forest 
and gardened plain, of its lordly mansions and its 
villages not deserted ! 

And then, in this mental vision, there passed in 
rapid review before him, the contrasts exhibited by 
the process, as contributory to the contrasts exhi- 
bited in the result. "Nature knows no haste," — 
thus he mused : " She turns over the gigantic pages, 
leaf after leaf, but never re-turning one. One leaf 
she lays down, a floor of granite; then a thousand 
ages, and a bed of slate; a thousand ages, and a 
measure of coal; a thousand ages, and a layer of 
marl and mud: vegetable forms appear: her first 
mis-shapen animals ( — mts-shapen? No! — ) zoo- 
phyte, trilobium, fish; then saurians — rude forms 
in which she has only blocked her future statue. 
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concealing under these unwieldy monsters the fine 
type of her coming king. The face of the planet 
cools and dries, the races meliorate, and when, at 
last, it has become fit for human habitation, — 
stored with every variety of material for Use, and 
decorated with whatever could contribute to the 
perfection of Beauty, — then man is bom. 
" Man I in man all contrasts culminate. 

' How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful, is man ! 
An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust ! 
Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 
A worm ! a god ! ' 

" But who believes it ? And yet nothing is more 
literally true." (Thus his thoughts ran on.) " Even 
Young himself in this very passage has failed to hit 
the mark when he calls him 

' Distinguished link in Being's endless chain ! 
Midway from nothing to the Deity ! * 

For man is something more than mere * order of 
nature,' * link in a chain,' sack and sack, belly and 
members, or 'any ignominious baggage.' He is a 
stupendous antagonism, a dragging together of the 
poles of the Universe : — 

' Strange extremes 
From different natures marrellously mixed, 
Connection exquisite of distant worlds ! ' 

He betrays his relation to what is below him, — 
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thick-skuUed, small-brained, fishy, quadrumanous, — 
quadruped ill disguised, 

* Pawing to get free 
His hinder parts/ 

hardly escaped into biped, and has paid for the 
new powers by loss of some of the old ones. But 
the lightning which explodes and fashions planets, 
maker of planets and suns, is in him. On. one side, 
indeed, elemental order, sandstone and granite, rock- 
ledges, peat-bog, forest, sea, and shore ; but on the 
other, thought, the spirit which composes and de- 
composes nature, — ^here they ^are, side by side, god 
and devil, mind and matter, king and conspirator, 
belt and spasm, riding together in the eye and brain 
of every man. 

" Language of exaggeration ? Not so ! for the 
actual verity is too vast and too profound to admit 
of exaggeration. Let us lay our account with it, 
and look it fairly in the face. Our dual nature is a 
hard fact from which we cannot escape. A good 
deal of the bestial — ^yet not without the celestial for 
a counterpoise. Of kindred with the brutes — ^and 
yet, half-brother to the angels ! 

* why had I 
Who am so low, a soul so high !' " 

At this point in his musings, the beauty of the 
scene, clad in all the glory of the morning, broke in 
upon his sense, broke off his reverie, and recalled 

L 
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him to the external world. Three hundred and fifty 
years ago the Earl of Surrey sang, — 

'* Layd in my quiet bed in study as I were, 
I saw within my troubled head a heap of thoughts appear, 
And every thought did show so lyvely in myne eyes. 
That now I sight, and then I smilde, as cause of thoughts 
did ryse." 

With the Earl, the suggestive thoughts were the 
ofifspring of his own subjectivity ; with Dryasdust, 
they came unbidden with the sight spread out before 
him. But, like the poet, " now he sighed, and then 
he smiled, as cause of thoughts did rise." 

For in his thoughts were imdertones, of which at 
one moment one was dominant, but in the next 
moment another ; yet all contributing to swell the 
inner harmony which rolled on and up, in deepening 
waves and fuller tide, yet all unconsciously. One 
of these undertones was Cowper's : — 

'' A soul in all things, and that soul is Grod." 

Another was from the speech of the Erdgeist in 
Faust, — 

"Birth and death, I 

An infinite ocean ; 
A seizing and giving 
The fire of Living : 

'Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply, 
And weave for God the Garment thou seest Him by." 

Yet our dreamer was not thinking either of Cowper 
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or of Goethe, but rather of the thought of both — a 
Garment of God — a Deity for ever and of necessity, 
Invisible, yet with a visible garment: "the Gar- 
ment thou seest Him by !" " Seest Him !" Spirits 
are made visible only by being clothed ; but under- 
neath all outward wrappings, whether of purple and 
fine linen, or of mortal flesh and blood, there lives 
the vital force, the individual personality, which 
through those fleshly tissues stands revealed. Ana- 
logy of profound significance ; yet with what measure- 
less expansions I To the soul swathed in flesh there 
is no other, no higher habitation. But the God who 
" clothes Himself with light as with a garment," or 
who makes the thick darkness His pavilion, is not 
restricted to either, or to any manifestation. He 
fills Immensity, as He inhabits Eternity. As light 
fills, and yet transcends, the rainbow, so God fill s 
and yet transcends all the phenomena of Nature. 
Without light there could be no rainbow ; as there 
could be no Nature without God. Beyond every 
pulsation of the colours in the rainbow, solar radi- 
ance flows billowing on to every point of the com- 
pass. And finite existence in its wildest range is 
filled by the Omnipresent Will, as the bow is filled 
with light. But transcending all finite existence, 
God, unfathomable but not unknowable, incompre- 
hensible but not inapprehensible, billows away, in 
ever widening circles, beyond all that we call infini- 
ties and eternities. As light is in the colours seven, 
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even so is He in all finite mind and matter. But 
yet He is as different from finite mind and matter as 
is the brightness of the noonday sun from a nar- 
row band of colour on the sky. And thus the Divine 
Immanence throughout all Nature is rounded and 
complemented by the Divine Transcendency be- 
yond it. 

And then the question came back upon him which 
involved at once the greatness and the littleness 
of man. To how many generations, and in how 
many lands, and through how many cycles of cen- 
turies, had that question been pressing for solution ! 
fyv&Oi aeavTovl Nosce tdpsumf What then are 
we ? We are — ^we know not what ; — " light-sparkles 
floating in the ether of the Deity !" 

And then a phantasmagoria of reverie, and re- 
collection, and imagination, about matter and ether, 
and mind and matter, and modem attempts to in- 
vest matter with the properties of mind, and the 
most recent discoveries concerning ether, and con- 
jectural hypotheses to account for the discoveries, 
and how some were plainly demonstrable, and others 
merely disputable, — until, at length, he was again 
recalled to the external world by a gentle breeze, 
which came laden with the fragrant breath of the 
pine woods to the East. Quaffing the freshness of 
the morning, with this added fragrance, in still Jbut 
deep delight, he soon began (as his manner was) to 
analyse his — ^what? sensations? No: for to use that 
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word would be to prejudge the- question ; it was his 
entire condition of feeling — and not merely the 
physical sensations — that required analysis. And 
yet, how far was this distinction tenable ? " Nihil 
est in intellectu ^(uod rum priusfuerit in sensu** was 
not merely Hobbes's whole system summed up in a 
single sentence, it was also the absolute basis of the 
philosophy of Locke. Leibnitz, indeed, by his cele- 
brated addition to this famous apophthegm ("nisi 
ipse intelledus") made it still more famous; but, 

after all, the addition was unnecessary, for 

The reason was not assigned ; for again the thread 
of his thought was broken. The breeze was freshen- 
ing ; the leaves in the glancing, gleaming, flood of 
golden sunlight, were musically rustling; the fra- 
grant breath of the pines came in fuller waves ; and 
with it came also the recollection, and then the 
articulate utterance of the line that had just before 
suggested the metaphysical problem — 

" The breezy caU of incense-breathing Mom." 

And then, instead of the ether, he found himself 
presently' admiring the marvels of the common air — 
common ? the very commonness increased the mar- 
vel It was the breath of life to every living thing. 
It was the universal medium of perception and 
sensation. Alter the proportion of its constituent 
gases, and the result was fatal to life. Alter its 
weight, and you destroyed the balance essential to 
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vaporisation, to rainfall, and the fertility of the soil. 
Even at that very moment, the colour of his thought 
(so he said to hiinself) was dependent on the 
colour of his blood, and the colour of his blood 
was dependent on the purity of the air which he 
habitually respired. And then, a long, long pause : 
and exquisite enjoyment ; and silent adoration. After 
that — for Dryasdast was never without a book in 
his pocket, (and sometimes he had half a dozen,) — ^he 
brought out of some invisible recess a small volume, 
and read : " While every thought did show so lively 
in his eyes, that now he sighed, and then he smiled, 
as cause of thoughts did rise : " — 

'' The deep of air that surrounds the earth enters 
into union with the earth at its surface, and with its 
waters ; so as to be the apparent cause of their as- 
cending into life. First, it warms them, and shades, 
at once, staying the heat of the sun's rays in its own 
body, but warding their force with its clouds. It 
warms and cools at once, with traffic of balm and 
frost; so that the white wreaths are withdrawn 
from the field of the Swiss peasant by the glow of 
Libyan rock. It gives its own strength to the sea ; 
forms and fills every cell of its foam ; sustains the 
precipices, and designs the valleys of its waves; 
gives the gleam to their moving under the night, and 
the white fire to their plains under sunrise; lifts 
their voices along the rocks, bears above them the 
spray of birds, pencils through them the dimpling of 
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unfooted sands. It gathers out of them a portion in 
the hoUow of its hand : dyes, with that, the hills into 
dark blue, and their glaciers with dying rose ; inlays, 
with that, for sapphire, the dome in which it has to 
set the cloud; shapes out of that the heavenly 
flocks : divides them, numbers, cherishes, bears them 
on its bosom, calls them to their journeys, waits 
by their rest ; feeds from them the brooks that cease 
not, and strexys with them the dews that cease. It 
spins and weaves their fleece into wild tapestry, 
rends it and renews; and flits and flames, and 
whispers among the golden threads, thrilling them 
with a plectrum of strange fire that traverses them 
to and fro, and is enclosed in them like life." 

Coleridge used to say of Young, " I like best to 
read him in small portions — a page or two at a time — 
and then go out and think about him." It was thus 
that Dryasdust loved to read Euskin. The beauty 
of perception ; the f elicitousness of expression ; the 
freshness of originality ; the perfect verisimilitude ; 
all required a season for the exercise of the ruminant 
faculty. After a while, however, he resumed : — 

" It enters into the surface of the earth, subdues 
it, and falls together with it into fruitful dust, from 
which can be moulded flesh ; it joins itself, in dew, 
to the substance of adamant ; and becomes the green 
leaf out of the dry ground ; it enters into the sepa- 
rated shapes of the earth it has tempered, com- 
mands the ebb and flow of the current of their life. 
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fills their limbs with its own lightness, measures 
their existence by its indwelling pulse, moulds upon 
their lips the words by which one soul can be 
known to another ; is to them the hearing of the 
ear, and the beating of the heart; and, passing 
away, leaves them to the peace that hears and 
moves no more." 

Not now with a smile, but with a long, deep sigh, 
he closed the book, and returned it to its hiding- 
place. Another long pause, and then out of the 
abundance of the heart was heard his voice : — " All 
Thy works praise Thee, and Thy saints give thanks 
unto Thee!" 

" Where'er we tread 'tis haunted, holy ground ; 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould, 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the Muse's tales seem truly told. 
Till the sense aches with gazing." 

A few moments more he stood, with bared head, 
then slowly commenced the descent. With many a 
turn, and many a lingering look, he at length reached 
the village where he had left his horse. At its little 
inn, and before eight o'clock, he breakfasted. At 
the station, where he found his man-in-waiting, he 
caught the up express. By noon he had taken the 
tidal train from Charing Cross to Dover. And that 
night he supped in Paris. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HALF A DOZEN LETTERS. 

^ Kind messages, that pass from land to land ; 

Kind letters, that betray the heart's deep history, 
Id which we feel the pressure of a hand, — 

One touch of fire, — and all the rest is mystery !" 

Longfellow. 

I. 

FROM ANGELO ST. JOHN TO CHRISTOPHER 
CRICHTON, ESQ., M.D. 

Gbnoa : Feast of St, John Baptist. 

My DEAR Doctor, — ^Your last came safe to hand 
— I am ashamed to think how many months ago ! — 
before I had brought to an end my wanderings 
amongst the Waldenses. What a people, and what 
a history ! I thought I knew something about it 
before I planned this tour, but, like the Orient 
queen, "the half had not been told me." I had 
long been familiar with the passage in Sir James 
Mackintosh : — " With the dawn of history we dis- 
cover some simple Christians in the valleys of the 
Alps, where they still exist under the ancient name 
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of Vaudois, who by the light of the New Testa- 
ment saw the extraordinary contrast between the 
purity of primitive times and the vices of the gor- 
geous and imperial hierarchy which surrounded 
them." But note now their special characteristic : — 
" They were distinguished from others, not so much 
by opinions, as by the pursuit of a more innocent 
and severe life." And compare with this the testi- 
mony of an unbeliever, as acute as Voltaire : — " It 
is an extraordinary fact that these men, almost un- 
known to the rest of the world, should constantly 
have persevered, from time immemorial, in usages 
which have been changed everywhere else." 

If I had the ear of the blaspheming "free- 
thinkers" that you and I wot of, I would com- 
mend to their consideration, not only this " extra- 
ordinary fact," but also that it is none other than 
Voltaire himself who affirms the fact, and affirms, 
too, its extraordinary character. An extraordinary 
fact must have en extraordinary cause. What was 
that ** extrcuyrdinary" cause? No ordinary cause 
will do. It must be some cause adequate to the 
effect ; and the effect is without parallel. 

These people have been where they now are 
" from time immemorial." They were there " with 
the dawn of history." They were there when Chris- 
tians of the Theban legion, fleeing from persecu- 
tion, found shelter and safety at the foot of Mount 
Viso. Some of their villages, such as San Secundo 
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and Crisolo, still retain the names of martyrs which 
they bore at the end of the third century. But 
since then what murders, what massacres, what foul 
atrocities unnameable have not these people en- 
dured ! And yet — ^they are not exterminated. Show 
me another instance in the history of mankind. 

For it is further to be noted in the history of 
these Protestants before Protestantism, that their 
contention for the Faith was not migratory, — ^like 
that of the Paulicians ; was not intermittent, — ^like 
that of the Culdees; was not indirect. It was 
maintained on one spot. It was maintained in un- 
broken continuity. It was maintained in one line 
of direct succession. And it was maintained with 
such complete success that when the Beformation 
of the sixteenth centuiy had been achieved, the Wal- 
densian Eepresentatives at the first Protestant Synod 
held in France, made this memorable Declaration : — 

" We consent to merge in the common cause, 

BUT we require NO EeFORMATION ; FOR OUR FORE- 
FATHERS AND OURSELVES HAVE EVER DISCLAIMED THE 
CORRUPTIONS OF THE CHURCHES IN CONNECTION WITH 
EOME." 

Henry Edward Manning and Charles Bradlaugh 
are remarkable men in their way; and probably 
each deems himself as remote from the other as 
Mackintosh was from Voltaire ; but I should like to 
see what either of them would make of this " extra- 
ordinary fact." 
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For my own part, the six months I have spent in 
the Waldensian valleys have been like the baptism 
into a new and unknown life. I could fill volumes 
with the details I have acquired in the neighbour- 
hoods of the chief historic episodes. Meantime let 
this suffice : — ^I am more than ever of opinion that 
the seven missing volumes of Sir Samuel Holland's 
Collection were really sent to the University^ along 
with the fourteen still preserved there. But more 
of this when me meet. 

Talking of meeting, whom do you suppose I have 
met since I have been here? None other than 
Mecaenas. We are a good deal together, and I 
sometimes put to a severe strain his empiric 
panacea, the " modus vivendi." But I have not yet 
told you where I am. In this city of palaces^ where 
do you suppose I am lodged ? And Mecaenas, too ; 
for he is gracious enough to accept hospitality as 
long as he stays in Genoa. Think of the Sybaritic 
Mecaenas in a casual ward ! And even of me — 
who would have thought it? — ^the wayward wan- 
derings of a lifetime to culminate in a jail ! 

Yet so it is : — at least for those who (like you 
and me) accept Charles Dickens as an authority. 
When he lived in it it was known — as it is still 
known — by its common name of the Villa Bag- 
nerello ; but the proper name, which it owes to his 
occupancy, is, as he characteristically declared, far 

^ Cambridge. 
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more expressive, — " the Pink Jail." In case you 
may not have read his account of the approach 
" through the nvtin streets," when he was first taken 
to it, I here transcribe it for you :— 

"I never, in my life, was so dismayed! The 
wonderful novelty of everything, the unusual smeUs, 
the unaccountable filth (though it is reckoned the 
cleanest of Italian towns), the disorderly jumbling 
of dirty houses, one upon the roof of another ; the 
passages more squalid and more close than any in 
St. Giles's, or old Paris : in and out of which, not 
vagabonds, but well-dressed women, with white veils 
and great fans, were passing and repassing; the 
perfect absence of resemblance in any dwelling- 
house, or shop, ox wall, or post, or pillar, to anything 
one had ever seen before; and the disheartening 
dirt, discomfort, and decay; perfectly confounded 
me. I fell into a dismal reverie. I am conscious 
of a feverish and bewildered vision of saints and 
virgins' shrines at the street corners ; — of great num- 
bers of friars, monks, and soldiers ; — of vast red 
curtains, waving in the doorways of the churches ; — 
of always going up hill, and yet seeing every other 
street and passage going higher up ; — of fruit-stalls 
with fresh lemons and oranges hanging in garlands 
made of vine-leaves ; — of a guard-house and a draw- 
bridge, — and some gateways ; — and vendors of iced 
water, sitting with little trays upon the margin of 
the kennel. And this is all the consciousness I had 
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until I was set down in a rank, dull, weedy court- 
yard attached to a kind of pink jail, and was told I 
lived there/' 

You remember — for, of course, every one remem- 
bers — Lord Macaulay's contrast of the country round 
Rome with the country round Edinburgh, and the 
conclusion to which that contrast points, in the 
maleficent blight which withers the prosperity of 
every country cursed with the superstition of the 
Papacy. But I wish he had applied to Genoa (and 
not to Genoa alone) that brilliant illustration of 
contrasts which he has traced on a large scale all 
over the world. For Genoa abounds with these 
contrasts. It is at once a city of palaces and 
hovels. 

Beautiftilly built, on a rising ground, on the verge 
of a semi-circular bay, on a slope from the Apen- 
nines to the sea, with a southern exposure that 
renders it rich in silk, and oil, and wine, the thickly 
clustering villas on the heights overlooking the 
streets of white houses on the lower parts of the 
slope — ^palaces erected when her merchants were 
princes; the fossil remains of a greatness which 
brooked no rival five hundred years ago; palaces 
which still surpass any to be found even in Venice, 
or in Eome ; marble gateways forty feet high ; 
chambers whose height is but little less, whose 
mosaic floors and marble or gilded columns have 
witnessed the imperial pomp of Charles v., as well 
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as the power of the First Kapoleon ; galleries still 
famous for their sculptures and paintings ; and flat 
roofs where oranges^ leihons^ pomegranates, and 
myrtles, watered by artificial fountains, delight the 
eyp and gratify the sense. And yet from these 
palaces, the walls alive with masterpieces by Van- 
dyke ; the great massive stone balconies one above 
another, and tier over tier; the terrace gardens 
between the houses, with green arches of the vine, 
and groves of orange-trees and blushing oleander in 
full bloom, twenty, thirty, forty feet above the street ; 
from the magnificent and innumerable churches ; and 
from marble terraces looking down into narrow lanes 
where no wheeled vehicle ever did pass or ever 
will ; you find yourself all at once, by a short and 
rapid passage, plunged into " a maze of the vilest 
squalor, steaming with unwholesome stenches, and 
swatming with half-naked children and whole worlds 
of dirty people." In a word: the ugly and the 
picturesque, the mean and the magnificent, the 
delightful and the disgusting, break upon the view 
at every turn. 

I know what you will say of me when I add, 
that for all these contrasts there is but one adequate 
cause : and that cause is to be found in the faith of 
the people. My answer to the ridicule of the 
reviewers is very short and very simple. They 
evade the question of fact, and they endeavour to 
cover their retreat by a cloud of generalities. But 
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they have never dealt with this question on its 
merits. It was a notable saying of Bamonceau — 
" The Italian may thank the Priest for having never 
given birth to a colony P' 

Whose fault is that ? Not the natural incapacity 
of the people, for Columbus was bom here. But 
let the Italian be comforted. He cannot have his 
priest and his Columbus too. And if he has no 
colony, he has his priest; and his priest has the 
bones of St. John the Baptist — for however they 
were acquired, Genoa possesses them to this day; 
— and whenever there is a tempest at sea, " they are 
brought out and exhibited to the raging weather, 
which they never fail to calm ! " 

But even the reviewers have to make the confes- 
sion, " Like priest, like people." 

Ponder then, I pray you, the actual character of 
Popish priests at headquarters; that is, in those 
countries where Popery is at hotne ; priests such as 
swarm here, where I see them every day — and 
remember that our times have had no more acute 
observer than Charles Dickens. Here are his 
words : — 

" The streets of Genoa would be all the better for 
the importation of a few Priests of prepossessing 
appearance. Every fourth or fifth man in the 
streets is a Priest or a Monk, and there is pretty 
sure to be at least one itinerant ecclesiastic inside 
or outside every hackney carriage on the neighbour- 
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ing roads. / have no knowledge 'elsewhere of more 
repulsive countenances than are to he found among 
these gentry. If Nature's handwriting be at all 
legible, greater varieties of sloth, deceit, and intel- 
lectual torpor, could hardly he ohserved among any 
class of men in the world," ^ 

And yet there are some three thousand of the 
clergy in the Church of England who make it their 
pride and boast to be identified with these priests, 
in their conspiracy to bring back the reign "of 
sloth, deceit, and intellectual torpor " which springs 
from sacerdotal pretensions ! 

Contrast these men with the Waldensian Barbes 1 

and contrast the Eomanising clergy at home with 

But no: I spare you. Tell me only how much 
further this disgraceful treason is to go, and where 
it is to end. The good old ship of Church and State 
is no longer steered, she is merely drifting. Drifting 
— ^not in the upper reaches of the river, but — ^in the 
rapids. We are going to shoot Niagara. 

" With mad rapidity and unconcern 
Down to the gulf from whence is no return :" 

But after that ? what then ? 

When the Eits have overthrown the Church, how 
long will it be before the Eads have destroyed the 
Nation ? 

Despondent and indignant: yet always yours, 

Angelo St. John. 

1 Pictures from Italy, p. 56. 
M 
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11. 

FROM HAROLD HAMILTON ST. CLAIR TO SIR 
ARTHUR HAZETT. 

" From the Middle Ages onwards, it has often been 
remarked how closely the story of St. George and the 
Dragon resembles that of Perseus and Andromeda. 
It does not merely resemble — it is thfit story." — 
KuBKiN : T?ie Place of Dragons. 

Drontheim, June 1881. 

My DEAR Sir Arthur, — In this transcendent 
region, with its rugged coast-line, indented through- 
out its whole extent by deep and rocky gulfs ; with 
a parallel range of mountains which presents to the 
wide expanse of the wild Atlantic a front of per- 
petual snow ; with the vast and ever-recurring pine 
forests which skirt the snow-line, and make per- 
petual though pensive music for the thousand 
spots of romantic beauty which lie environed among 
the wild untrodden glens at their feet ; in full view 
of Sneehaetten and of Skagstol Tind ; — ^would you 
believe it ? — the naturalist has turned philologer ! 

Yet so it is. Living among the country people ; 
rarely visiting the towns ; burying myself in quiet 
nooks, unknown to postmen and telegraph boys; 
sharing the peasants' black bread while in quest of 
their folk-lore, — I have been drawn on bit by bit, 
imtil a study, suggested at first by Dasent's Tales 
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from the Norse^ has already grown too wide to be 
wrapped' up even in that deftly-woven glittering 
robe of many colours which Sir George Cox has 
given us in his Mythology of the Aryan NatioTis. 

The story of the Master Thief is a case in point. 
At first sight it looks as if it had no connection 
with the legends of the great Norse or Hellenic 
heroes. On the contrary, the resemblance of some 
of its incidents to those of a story told in the Hito- 
jpadesa, suggests the conclusion that it found its way 
into Europe through the Arabic translation known 
as the Kalila and Dimna. And Professor Max 
Miiller, plainly avowing this belief, says that " the 
story of the Master Thief is told in the Hitopa- 
desa!' But whUe the Norse story does exhibit some 
points of likeness, there are in the Teutonic version 
no incidents resembling those of the Sanskrit tale. 
In its former part, the Norse story agrees, in its 
main features, with the Highland tale of the " Shifty 
Lad;"^ whUe the sequel of the Norse tale is, in 
substance, the same as the Teutonic story of the 
Master Thief. But this story is precisely the story 
of the architect's son in the Herodotean legend of 
Rhampsinitos ; and this too it is which manifestly 
furnishes the groundwork of the story of the Forty 
Thieves in the Arabian Nights. 

But this story of the Master Thief was told in 

1 CampbeU's Popular Tales of the West Highlands, voL i. 
p. 320. 
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Europe probably ages before the Homeric poems 
were put together ; certainly ages before Herodotus 
heard the story of the Egyptian treasure-house. 
When, therefore, among the stories which Hindu, 
Persian, Greek, or Teutonic mothers recounted to 
their children, we find tales which turn on the 
same incidents, and in their most delicate touches 
betray the influence of precisely the same feelings, 
what must we conclude ? 

The canons which determine that the Greek 
dvrfCLTqp and the German tochter represent the Eng- 
lish daughter, the Sanskrit duhitar and the Persian 
docht, do more. When in the Greek, Teutonic, and 
Indian dialects we find words cognate to our ear, 
we infer, and that justly, that the plough was known 
to the ancestors of Hindus, Greeks, and Teutons, 
while they still lived together as a single people. 
When we contrast the difference of Aryan names 
for wild beasts and weapons of war, with the simi- 
larity of their peaceful names, the conclusion is 
obvious, that the great Aryan family "had led a 
long life of peace before they separated." A similar 
analysis proves that although they were well ac- 
quainted with river navigation, the undispersed 
Aryan tribes had not yet seen the sea. And it 
needs but another application of the same process to 
convince us that, before those tribes separated from 
their common home, they (i.,) not only possessed 
in mythical phrases relating to physical pheno- 
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mena, the germs of the future epics of Europe 
and Asia, but also (ii.,) had framed a number of 
stories which cannot be traced back to such phrases, 
but which seem to point to a common storehouse of 
moral proverbs, not to be accounted for on any 
hypothesis of conscious borrowing. 

Turning now from the stories to the epics, and 
still accepting the conclusions of Comparative 
Mythology — conclusions which Comparative Philo- 
logy does but confirm — ^we find a complete identity 
between the legends of the Volsungs and the 
Nibdungs, the great epics of the north, and those to 
which Greek genius has imparted such wonderful 
consistency and beauty. The Iliad is, in short, the 
Volsung tale, as wrought out by the poets of a 
bright and fertile land. But then what is the 
Volsung tale after all? To Mr. Dasent it is a 
matter-of-fact story of real men and women under 
conditions common to human life. Just as with 
Mr. Gladstone, Homer is still an historical person, 
and the Iliad and Odyssey are emphatically histori- 
cal poems. Nor does Mr. Gladstone stand alone. 
For Professor Blackie, who finds in the Iliad a real 
historical residuum, maintains that " the materials, 
so far as they assume the human and narrative 
form, are, in their root and scope, historical mate- 
rials."^ In Colonel Mure's opinion the poems 
known to us as the Iliad and the Odyssey were 
1 Professor Blackie's Homer and the lUad, 
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" the acknowledged standard or digest, as it were, of 
early national history, geography, and mythology."^ 
Baron Bunsen goes still further, and aflBrms that 
" the Iliad and Odyssey , especially the former, are 
the canon regulating the Hellenic mental develop- 
ment in all things spiritual, in faith and custom, 
worship and religion, civil and domestic life, poetry, 
art, science/'^ 

On the other hand, the careful discrimination of 
Mr. Grote, the judicial caution of Bishop Thirlwall, 
the inflexibility of the tests employed by Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis, the stern disenchantment of the 
Euemerists, of the Wolfian theory, and of the Klein- 
lieder Theorie of Kochly, lead us to a very different 
conclusion. In the former of these schools we learn 
that " Homer is not only the earliest poet, but the 
father of all succeeding poets." ^ In the latter, we 
are assured that " there was no one author of the 
Hiad ; " and that, consequently, " Homer is merely a 
name, not a person." 

In the long-run then, Eiad and Volsung alike are 
purely mythical. The legends they embody are 
the modified development of merely mythical 
phrases descriptive of physical phenomena. I want 
you to tell me whether this account of the matter is 
one that commends itself to 'you. For my own 
part I cannot but observe that even those who are 

^ History of Greek Literature, Bk. ii. ch. ii. § 5. 

2 Ood in History, Bk. iv. ch. viii. ^ j^^i^ 
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most detennined to insist on the purely physical 
origin of the mythical phraseology, do sometimes 
make some very remarkable admissions. Thus, for 
example, Mr. Max MiQler remarks that the Greeks 
" would not have been Greeks if they had not per- 
ceived that the whole of their mythology presented 
a problem that required a solution at the hand of a 
philosopher."^ And even Sir George Cox — always 
foremost to discard the idea "that the actors in 
the great dynastic legends ever had any historical 
existence, or that the myths themselves point to 
any historical facts" — can say, "Possibly, to some 
among those old poets, the real nature of the tales 
which they were telling was not so completely hid- 
den as we may deem. It is not easy to think that 
the writer of the Hymn to Hermes knew nothing of 
the key which was to unlock all its secrets. The 
very form of their language would warrant us in 
saying much more."^ 

What then, after aU, is " the real nature " of 
those stories ? 

When I am told simply that Hercules killed a 
water-serpent in the lake of Lema, the story, whether 
true or false, is not a myth. For a myth, in its sim- 
plest definition, is a story with a meaning — a mean- 
ing other than that which at first sight it seems to 

* Lectures on Lcmguage, Second Series, ix. 
2 Mythology of the Aryan -Yia^foiw .(Longmans, 1870), voL i. 
p. 87. 
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have: a meaning indicated by the extraordinary- 
circumstances that mark the narrative. Am I then, 
by the number and refinement of the improbabilities 
attached to this story, to understand the narrator as 
meaning that Hercules purified the stagnation of 
many streams from deadly miasmata? Is it thus 
that the water-snake had several heads, which 
revived as fast as they were killed, and which 
poisoned even the foot that trod upon them as they 
slept? And then again, far beyond the purifying 
of a marsh, is it intended that I should unc^erstand 
how the hero contended with the venom and vapour 
of envy and evil ambition, whether in other men's 
souls or in his own, and choked thxit malaria only by 
supreme toil ? Is this why I am told that the ser- 
pent was formed by the goddess whose pride was 
in the trial of Hercules ; and that its place of abode 
was by a palm-tree ; and that to cut off its many- 
branching heads was merely to multiply them; 
that they could be destroyed only by fire; and 
the midmost of them could die only by being buried 
alive ? 

Or, at last, when the story gets unendurably 
significant, shall I say (with all your "practical" 
people) that the poet was talking mere nonsense all 
the while, and never meant anything at all ? 

I break off here, however, lest you should take 
this last line as descriptive of this letter. Vale ! 

St. Clair. 
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III. 

FROM LUKE SHARP TO CAPTAIN THE HONOURABLE 
ERNEST DOWNRIGHT, R.N. 

"Then comes printing, and universal gabble of 
fools; — ^gunpowder, and the end of all the noble 
methods of war ; — trade, and universal swindling, — 
wealth, and universal gambling, — idleness, and uni- 
versal harlotry ; and so at last — Modem Science and 
Political Economy; and the reign of St. Petroleum 
instead of St. Peter. Out of which God only knows 
what is to come next ; but He does know, whatever 
the Jew swindlers and apothecaries' 'prentices think 
about it."— RusKiN : St, Mark's Best, 

Bread Strebt, City, May 16, 1882. 

My dear Friend, — I will not ask you why you 
went away, but only, — Are you ever coming back ? 
You clearly have no idea how much you are needed 
here. On all sides I am pestered with incessant 
solicitations to revive the regular meetings of the 
Club. But I am no jEoIus to take charge of the 
cave of the winds. And in your absence so many 
new members have been added, and so much more 
latitude has been allowed, that if we once drift from 
our moorings without a strong hand at the helm, 
nothing can save us from going to pieces on a lee 
shore. 

Some six months ago, a proposal was made (and 
agreed to) that we should have a series of evenings 
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for the discussion of subjects specially selected on 
account of their importance. Any member might 
select his own subject ; none might name more 
than one; and all were restricted to "Burning 
Questions." 

Of these burning questions, the first to be dis- 
cussed was " Bradlaughism." And of this, as a 
specimen of all the rest, I send you a condensed 
report in a separate paper. I do the same (though 
for a dififerent reason) with the second subject — 
"Defective Education in Elementary Schools." Then 
came " The Destitution in Large Towns;" and after 
that, a subject that might take your breath away — 
" The National Patronage of Vice." " Commercial 
Morality" came next; then "The Universities in 
Relation to Public life ;" then " Strikes and Lock- 
outs: The Conflict of Capital and Labour;" and 
lastof all, "Ireland." 

"Every man has his crotchet?" Well, yes: for 
you at a distance I dare say it seems so ; but if you 
had been here and heard how much each man had 
to say for his own topic as the one pressing question 
of the hour, you would have been of another mind. 
If in "Bradlaughism," and in "Defective Education," 
we had nothing very new, we had much that was 
(and is) of the very highest importance. The extent 
to which actual Destitution — not intermittent, but 
chronic — ^prevails against private benevolence by 
the aid of ofl&cial Bumbledom, would be absolutely 
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incredible, but for the character and multitude of 
the witnesses that attest it. I was myself incredu- 
lous -at first, and thought the picture overdrawn, 
and too highly coloured. But I was induced to 
make a personal inspection. Would to Heaven that 
every member of both Houses could be induced to 
go and do likewise ! In Bethnal Green, in Spital- 
fields, in Whitechapel, in the Courts off Gray's Inn 
Eoad and Leather Lane ; in the purlieus of St. Giles's 
and of Clare Market ; in Seven Dials, and even in 
Westminster, in Eotherhithe and Bermondsey, in 
Southwark and in Lambeth — the rags and naked- 
ness, the overcrowding and the filth, the utter and 
absolute destitution of furniture and fire and food — 
the grim gaunt skeletons, the patient endurance, the 
slow but sure starvation — the " rookeries," the dens 
of thieves and dens of infamy, the sottish brutality, 
the drunken devilry, the rapid efiFacement.of all that 
is human, the general pandemonium— ah ! it is in- 
deed incredible: but then for all that, it is true! 
To see all that — I will not say merely as I have 
seen it, for I am nobody, but to see it, let us say — 
as Charles Dickens saw it, and then to stand as 
Carlyle tells us he himself stood — watching the 
crowd of equipages at Hyde Park Comer : — there is 
a theme for thought ! aye, and for action too. 

But I declare to you that even all this seemed 
dwarfed to a secondary category when I came to be 
more fully informed of the terrible condition of things 
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as disclosed in the discussion of the next topic — 
" The National Patronage of Vice." Let any man read 
what Sir John Pope Hennessey has written about 
this Government Patronage as witnessed by himself 
in Hong-Kong; let him think of an English Treasury 
replenished with the accursed gold wrung from the 
unspeakable degradation of Chinese women; let him 
remember that at this very hour the Cabinet has 
decided to consider as an open question the legalisa- 
tion of that Vice which, sooner than any other, cor- 
rodes the manhood of a nation, and infects, with its 
foul leprosy, society at its core ; and then let him 
give full scope to every noble instinct and sweep 
away this villanous compulsory enforcement by a 
prompt Compulsory Abolition. Three things there 
are in relation to this subject which do astound me. 
That we should descend to this nadir of baseness in 
an age of Eeligious Eevivals ; under the reign of a 
Sovereign the purity of whose Court has marked a 
new epoch in the history of monarchy. That even 
a Committee of the Convocation of Canterbury can- 
not pronounce an opinion on a burning question like 
this, until it has heard the opinion of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee. And most of all, that there 
are so few people who try — even for a moment 
— to imagine the burning shame, the self-loathing, 
the maddening sense of irreparable degradation, 
which sears the blasted life of the miserable victims 
themselves. 
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" Alas ! for the rarity 
Of Christian ch^ty, 

Under the sun ! 
Oh ! it was pitiful, 
Near a whole city full, 

Home had she none ! 



Mad from life's history, 
Glad to death's mystery. 

Swift to be hurled 
Anywhere ! anywhere 

Out of the world ! 

In she plunged boldly. 
No matter how coldly. 

The rough river ran ; 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it — think of it. 

Dissolute man ! 
Lave in it — drink of it 

Then, if you can." 



But then, you see, most people — like that Committee 
of Convocation — are not '* dissolute :" so they don't 
think of it — ^they only pass by on the other side ! 

The next of these Burning Questions, "Commer- 
cial Morality," was brought forward by Eightman ; 
and this is how he began : — 

" There was a time, and that not so very long ago, 
when our merchants were princes, and were charac- 
terised by that delicate and scrupulous sense of 
honour which belongs to true nobility; when a great 
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merchant was as sensitive about his conduct and 
liis fame as a woman about her chastity ; when our 
commercial morality and our reputation in regard 
to it were the highest in the world ; and when we 
deserved the character we held, and were proud of 
it But a short five-and-twenty years has gone far 
to turn our glory into shame. We have but little 
in these matters to be proud of now." 

He then went on to cite particular and illustra- 
tive instances of " the banks without number that 
have come to ruin," not merely, in one locality, or 
in one year of crisis, but in Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Glasgow, and London, under every variety of 
condition and circumstance. No firm stood higher 
in public estimation than Overend and Gurney ; and 
never did public estimation seem better warranted. 
Yet at the very time when that business was sold 
for a large sum to a joint-stock company, the house 
was beyond all question insolvent. No such shock 
to confidence, credit, and commercial reputation 
had ever been felt in England, in our own, or in 
our fathers' days. Think of the utter rottenness at 
the very heart of much of our most extended trade 
which had been brought to light by the commercial 
catastrophes of successive autumns. Think of the 
widespread desolation in which thousands of families 
had been involved, — not merely by wild speculative 
excitement, and fraudulent bubble companies, but — 
by the most incredible mismanagement, by ques- 
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tionable proceedings scarcely distinguishable from 
actual dishonesty, by ignorance, incapacity, and 
jobbing, to which even a Government ofl&ce could 
scarcely produce a parallel. Think of the false 
weights and measures, the bad articles, the spurious 
imitations, the wholesale adulterations, the habitual 
frauds practised by retail tradesmen on the poorer 
classes — but by no means confined to them, — and 
then say if the canker of dishonesty is not far 
more widely spread than we in our national self- 
complacency had believed. 

So he went on — and with telling effect too. But 
I must break off. The rest I reserve till you return. 
When wiU that be ? Depend upon it, if you defer 
too long, we shall all go to pieces. I enclose a letter 
from Eightman, just received. Ab uno disce omnes, 

Luke Sharp. 

IV. 

FROM MANLY RIGHTMAN, ESQ., TO LUKE SHARP. 

** Macbeth. — How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags ! 
What is 't you do? 
^ " All. — ^A deed without a name !" Macbeth. 

Temple, May 15, 1882. 

I say. Sharp, old fellow, don't you think you are 

doing it rather slow? I do, most decidedly. I 

cannot believe that you are imposed upon by the 

elaborate hypocrisies that are just now paraded in 
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the press with a view to hide the connection of the 
Popish hierarchy with crime in Ireland ; but what 
then am I to make of your apathetic inertness ? 

Here is Archbishop MacCabe, in his Pastoral on 
the festival of St. Patrick, denouncing "Bible 
readers and tract distributors," "homes for dis- 
charged female prisoners," "prayer-meetings and 
proselytising schools," as so many agencies of " a 
system calculated to plant in our midst a genera- 
tion of dangerous infidels." And then, when he 
has done his best to set class against class, to pro- 
voke popular tumults, and evoke such an echo 
as that which immediately followed, he thinks it 
necessary to " keep appearances," and therefore he 
adds a general condemnation of the outrages 
"which disgrace the country, and threaten the 
peace of society." 

On this, the Pope gives him a Cardinal's hat; 
and the Correspondent of the Times, writing from 
Eome, tells us that " the giving of a red hat to the 
Archbishop of Dublin is understood at Eome as 
being an expression of the Pope's approval of the 
efforts he has made in the cause of law and order." 
But that is nothing ; the climax was still to come. 
And it came when the Tablet announced that " the 
Prime Minister" had "written to the Archbishop 
expressing his deep sense of the noble and patriotic 
character of the Pastoral." 

Was " the Prime Minister," when he thus wrote, 
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ignorant of the fact that the Weekly Register had 
printed a letter in which this same "noble and 
patriotic " prelate had written that " ]f the reform 
of the land question should prove to he a delusion^ he 
and others might he grieved to hear of popular excesses^ 
hut he feared they must regret them in silence ?" ^ Did 
he know that "sUence gave consent"? Did he 
know that the Irish Bishops in connection with 
Archbishop MacCabe, and in Conference assembled, 
had denounced " all faltering legislation in dealing 
with the land code," and threatened ulterior con- 
sequences if their directions were not implicitly 
obeyed? 2 Did he know — or rather, did he not 
know — on the evidence of Mr. Dillon, M.P. for 
Tipperary, that ''fuUy one-half of the (E. C.) priest- 
hood of Ireland are enrolled " in the Land League, 
and that ^'three-fourths of the Irish Bishops had 
given assurances of their warm approval of the 
movement, while most of the other prelates had 
stated that they encouraged it ?" ^ 

In the Eoman Catholic parish chapel of Mount 
Nugent, county Cavan, at 1.30 p.m. on Sunday, the 
1 2th of February of this very year,* priest Briody told 
his congregation that " it would serve Irish landlords 
right if the people rose and cut their throats, as the 

1 WeeJdy Register, January 16, 1881. 

* Vide Times, January 25. 

3 Speech in the House of Commons : Times, January 25. 

* 1882. 

N 
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French did with their landlords a hundred years ago!' 
On this^ the constable in command marched the men 
of the Eoyal Irish Constabulary under his charge 
out of the chapel, and reported the matter to the 
nearest magistrate. This magistrate attended in 
person at Dublin Castle, and laid all the particulars 
beforie the Under Secretary. 

On the 2d of March, Sir Henry Tyler, in the 
House of Commons, asks whether this is really 
true ; and the Attorney-General not only admits 
that " the Rev. Mr. Briody had, on the day named, 
delivered an address of the most reprehensible and 
inflammatory character from the altar of the Catholic 
Church of Mount Nugent," but he adds also, " that 
language used by Mr. Briody from the altar during 
Divine Service had on a former occasion been brought 
to the notice of the Government," and (to quote the 
words of the Times^) "the Attorney-General ex- 
pressed his astonishment that this gentleman's 
ecclesiastical superiors had not put a stop to con- 
duct of this description." 

Simple Mr. Attorney-General ! Had he forgotten 
that " this gentleman's ecclesiastical superiors " had 
said beforehand that they would take no notice, 
they would certainly not interfere, they would 
merely continue their policy of " silence " as avowed 
by themselves, their policy of approval, as asserted 
by Mr. Dillon. 

1 March 3. 
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But Mr. Briody is merely a specimen of all the 
rest. Priest Feehan is sent to gaol for six months 
by Mr. Blake, the resident magistrate, for an inflam- 
matory speech at Castletown ; but his " ecclesiastical 
superiors " make no sign. At Crossmaglen the Eev. 
Mr. Mooney calls on the mob to attack the con- 
stables and rescue the prisoners. They do so, and 
Mr. Mooney is fined £1 by the magistrate, but he 
is not censured by the hierarchy. Dr. Nulty, the 
Boman Catholic Bishop of Meath, and his clergy 
combine to promote the return of the secretary of 
the Land League (Mr. P. Egan) as Member for 
Meath. But doing this, they " desire to place on 
record their cordial wish" that "the illustrious" 
Michael Davitt were in a position to accept that 
trust (Which he cannot do so long as he is a convict 
at Portland.) And why did a Bomish bishop and 
his clergy thus come forward to dub the convict 
" illustrious " ? Because he was the originator of 
the Land League. And why did the Boman 
Catholic Archbishop of Cashel refuse to join the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in their Address to the People of Ireland against 
the mutilation of cattle J Because by so doing he 
would have " discredited the Land League." 

Have you forgotten the famous Manifesto pub- 
lished in the Tablet, with its two thousand signatures 
of Priests, and its threat that unless the demands of 
the hierarchical agitators are complied with, " there 
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never more can be peace or security in these king- 
doms'* ? Take but one of those demands, only one : 
— " And we solemnly declare that the only means 
of tranquillising Ireland is by a restoration of her 



" What we want in this country," says the Rev. 
J. R. O'Boyle, P.P.,^ " is men who are prepared to 
go the whole hog with Michael Davitt, and who are 
not to be made afraid." And he adds : — " Dublin 
Castle they may bum down at any time. It is a 
nest of vipers — a rotten foul atmosphere rises around 
it, and it would he well for JEngland and the Umpire 
if it were reduced to ashes to-morrow." The 
United Ireland, the organ of the Land League, in 
its issue of the week preceding the assassination of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Bourke, says : — 
" The toads are the gang of alien officials who nestle 
in the snuggeries of the Castle, like so many asps 
in the bosom of the country, Down with the whole 
bundle of rottenness and imposture !" And again: 
*' The rats in the Castle cellars had better beware 
of rat-traps; the vermin are going to have a bad 
time of it." 

Is it any wonder that language like this should 
have been immediately followed by the butchery in 
Phoenix Park ? 

But behind the assassins is the hierarchy. The 

^ At a Nationalist Meeting in St. Mary's HaU, Belfast, on 
May 5| 1882. Reported in the Ulster Examiner of May 6. 
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bishops, the priests, and their representatives in 
the press, who do not themselves commit murder, 
oh! no: they merely furnish the incentives, and 
foster the hate that culminates in the crime. They 
may, indeed, "be grieved to hear of popular ex- 
cesses," but they can only " regret them in silence." 
Silence? Is that the silence of the Bishop who 
writes to the Editor of the Nation, to inveigh 
against "the cruel treatment which Ireland has 
ever received, and is now receiving, from her 
English rulers ;" " to protest in every possible way 
against the continuance of these legalised iniqui- 
ties ;" to pour out his " sense of burning indigna- 
tion;" and to inform the world that "the whole 
people is left to the malice of base informers and 
oppressors, and to the brutality of a military 
police" ? ^ 

Is it for this, that Popes bestow red hats on Irish 
hierarchs, and Prime Ministers indulge in gushing 
ecstasies on " the noble and patriotic character " of 
Dublin Pastorals ? Is it for this, that an under- 
hand diplomacy has accredited Mr. Errington to 
a place behind the door on the backstairs of the 
Vatican ? 

The whole question lies in a nutshell. Who is 
to rule in Ireland ? The Pope, or the Queen ? 

M.E. 

1 Wtekly Register, May 13, 1882. 
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V. 

FROM CAPTAIN THE HONOURABLE ERNEST 
DOWNRIGHT, R.N., TO LUKE SHARP. 

'* When nations are to perish in their sins, 
'Tis in the Church the leprosy begins." 

" True " (say you), " but somewhat trite." Be it 
SO : but have you ever thought of the urgency 
which marks its illustration in our present national 
condition ? The discussions at " The Travellers' " 
— ^judging from the reports you have sent me — 
were altogether too superficial. These "Social 
Sores " have their root in an unhealthy moral con- 
dition. And the moral condition is unhealthy 
because the religious pulse is feeble. And the 
pulse is feeble because the vital force is low. And 
the vital force is low because the sincere conviction 
which is inseparable from earnest faith is fast 
ebbing away. Britain is losing. her Religious Belief. 
Do you know what that means ? 

Remember your Carlyle: — 

" In the history of Scotland, I can find properly 
but one epoch : we may say it contains nothing of 
world-interest at all but this Reformation by Elnox. 

." A poor barren country, full of continual broils, 
dissensions, massacrings ; a people in the last state 
of rudeness and destitution, little better perhaps 
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than Ireland at this day. ... It is a country as 
yet without a soul: nothing developed in it but 
what is rude, external, semi-animal. And now, at 
the Seformation, the internal life is kindled, as it 
were, imder the ribs of this outward material death. 
A cause, the noblest of causes kindles itself, like 
a beacon set on high ; high as Heaven, yet attain- 
able from Earth ; — whereby the meanest man be- 
comes not a citizen only, but a member of Christ's 
invisible Church ; a veritable hero, if he prove a 
true man ! • . . 

" Scotch Literature and Thought; Scotch Industry; 
James Watt, David Hume, Walter Scott, Eobert 
Bums : I find Knox and the Eeformation acting in 
the heart's core of every one of these persons and 
phenomena : I find that without the Eeformation 
they would not have been." ^ 

Yet it was to a deputation from Scotland, that 
the late Sir Eobert Peel remarked, in my hearing, 
that in his opinion the time was not far oflf when 
we should have to fight the battle of the Eeforma- 
tion over again. And his opinion 5till goes for 
something. He was never scoffed at as an " ultra- 
Protestant." No one ever thought of him as a 
fanatic. Among all his contemporaries none was 
deemed more conspicuously cool and sagacious 
than he. 

"Fought over again?" Will it be a fight? or 

^ Carlyle : Lectures on Heroes, iv. 294. 
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merely a retreat? The State has retreated before 
the Papal aggression, and The Church has retreated 
before the advance of Eitualism. Will there ever 
be a stand ? Who is to make it ? The Primate ? 
How ? The Prime Minister ? The Prime Minister 
is at the head of The Betreat ! 

Or is the Treason to be consummated ; and when 
the leaders have deserted or betrayed the flag, is 
the stand to be made by the rank and file alone ? 

But whenever it is made, and on whatever field, 
one thing will have been gained : — We shall con- 
front the foe. To-day, that foe is unseen, unknown, 
unrecognised. His batteries are masked. His ap- 
proaches are by sap and mine. His manoeuvres are 
diplomatic. His strategy is not of steel, but gold. 
His machinations are the only ones from which the 
Beformation has anything to fear. 

"The General of the Jesuits," says Napoleon, 
"insists on being sovereign master, sovereign over 
the sovereign. Wherever the Jesuits are admitted 
they will be masters, COST what it may. Their 
Society is . . . the irreconcilable enemy of all con- 
stituted authority. Every act, every crime, howev&i' 
atrociovs, is a meritorious work, if it is committed 
for the interest of the Society of Jesus, or by order 
of the General of the Jesuits." ^ 

t 

^ RecUs de la captivity de VEmpereur NapoUon d ScUnte 
HiUne, par M. le G4n^ral Montholon. Paris, 1847, t. ii. p 
294. 
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"When the Jesuits came to the rescue of the 
Papacy," says Lord Macaulay, "they found it in 
extreme peril : but from that moment the tide of 
battle turned. Protestantism, which had, during a 
whole generation, carried all before it, was stopped 
in its progress, and rapidly beaten back from the 
foot of the Alps to the shores of the Baltic." ^ 

These words deserve, I think, from Protestants 
themselves, a consideration which it is but too 
evident they have not yet received. They show 
that Somanism was no match for the Beformation. 
"Protestantism . . » carried aU before it." But 
" the Jesuits came to the rescue ;" and " from that 
moment the tide of battle turned." Now, it is 
Protestantism that is overmatched: "stopped in 
its progress and rapidly beaten back." And the 
triumphant foe is Jesuitism. 

But what is Jesuitism ? Who knows ? Ten men 
in a million ? 

Are there ten men in a million thoroughly 
acquainted with its History, its Organisation, its 
Secret Statutes, its Aims ? 

Yet even those who fail to trace its operations, 
ought not to be blind to the results. "By their 
fruits ye shall know them." Well: a hundred 
years ago, Prussia gave them an asylum, with much 
effusive laudation. To-day, not from Prussia alone, 
but from aU Germany, they are expelled with the 
^ History qf England^ vol. ii. p. 53. 
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execrations of a united People. • In France, they 
once were masters absolutely: to-day, France 
expels them because they are " in permanent con- 
spiracy against the existing institutions of the State." ^ 

More than seventy times have the Jesuits been 
expelled from the several states of Europe ; and in 
these repeated expulsions the "Catholic" states 
have always taken the lead. Every one of these 
expulsions has been a fresh endorsement of the 
" Manifesto " of the king of Portugal, proving that 
wherever the Jesuits are, "Christian and civil 
society cannot subsist without a miracle." 

And these are the men whom England is now to 
welcome with open arms ! Driven from the Con- 
tinent, they are here settling down in swarms all 
over the country! The Government of Belgium 
has refused to receive them. The Spanish Minister 
of Justice has forbidden the establishment of any 
College or Seminary of the Jesuits in the Provinces 
bordering on France.^ But here, they have pur- 
chased Hales Place, near Canterbury, at a cost of 
£24,000, for head-quarters; while among meaner 
and less significant centres, we read of the Flint 
County Gaol, bought for £3400 ; the Corbet Hotel, 
Aberdovey, leased for twenty-one years; and in 
Jersey, the Imperial Hotel and Grounds, bought 
for £8000 in cash, and £150 a year as ground rent. 

1 Journal Officiely June 27, 1879. 

2 Weekly Beoiew, June 26, 1880. 
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I nee4 not multiply these details. But how are 
we to deal with the consequences ? How long are 
we to harbour a pest that by every other country 
has been found intolerable ? 

You urge my return. Be re-assured. I am so 
wishful to see the Club take action, that this alone 
will soon bring me back, in 

Downright Earnest. 



VI. 

FROM ANGELO ST. JOHN TO LIEUT.-OOL. TATTERSALL. 

** Man is the feeblest reed in nature, but he is. a 
thinking reed. A yapour, a drop of water, is suffi- 
cient to destroy him. But though the whole universe 
should arm itself to crush him, he would still be 
nobler than his destroyer, for he would know that he 
was dying, while the universe would know nothing 
of its triumph over him." — Pascal. 

Grindklwald, May 'Day, 1883. 

My dear Colonel, — Many thanks for your letter, 
and especially for the graphic touches which mark 
your report of recent debates at " The Travellers'." 
Of course I should like to have been there ; but if 
I am to be of any use there (or anywhere) it was 
indispensable that, first of all, I should be here. 
Man is a social animal, and I am man, therefore I 
am not unsocial. And yet, for all that, — I may at 
least speak for myself! — if I had not learned to 
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love solitude I should have learned to hate society. 
This ever-growing aggregation of men in large 
cities is dwarfing mankind. The individual is lost 
in the crowd. " There is no poet, but scores of 
poetic writers : no Columbus, but hundreds of post- 
captains with transit telescope, barometer, and con- 
centrated soup and pemmican : no Demosthenes^ no 
Chatham, but any number of clever parliamentary 
and forensic debaters : no prophet or saint, but col- 
leges of divinity : no learned man, but learned 
societies, a cheap press, reading-rooms, and book 
clubs, without number." 

Exceptions ? Not one ! For they are not excep- 
tional They simply prove the rule. "Aurora 
Leigh," and "In Memoriam," are voices from the 
desert, and not from the crowd. Riiskin, the 
Brownings, Tennyson, Longfellow; Disraeli in one 
sphere, Carlyle and Emerson in another; whoever 
has been most influential in the world of action or 
in the world of mind; whatever has been best 
written or wrought, was evolved first of all in 
solitude and silence. Bees will not work except 
in darkness; Thought will not work except in 
silence. "Silence is the element in which great 
things fashion themselves together ; that at length 
they may emerge, full-formed and majestic, into the 
daylight of Life, which they are thenceforth to rule. 
Not William the SUent only, but all the considerable 
men I have known, and the most undiplomatic and 
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unstrategic of these, forbore to babble of what they 
were creating and projecting. Nay, in thy own 
mean perplexities, do thou thyself but hold thy 
tongue for one day : ( — ^how often have I proved it! — ) 
on the morrow how much clearer are thy purposes 
and duties; what wreck and rubbish have those 
mute workmen within thee swept away, when 
intrusive noises were shut out!" 

*' Intrusive noises :" that render men so deaf they 
have no longer any ear for silence! Two years 
ago I spent a summer in Norway, and realised for 
myself that "decisively authentic" experience of 
Teufelsdrockh " in the solitude of the North Cape, 
on that June midnight." "Silence as of death; 
nothing but the granite cliflfe ruddy-tinged, the 
peaceable gurgle of that slow-heaving Polar Ocean, 
over which in the utmost North the great Sun hangs 
low and lazy, as if he too were slumbering. Yet is 
his cloud-couch wrought of crimson and cloth-of- 
gold ; yet does his light stream over the mirror of 
waters, like a tremulous fire-pillar shooting down- 
wards to the abyss, and hide itself under my feet. 
In such moments Solitude is invaluable; for who 
would speak, or be looked on, when behind him 
lies all Europe and Africa, fast asleep, except the 
watchmen; and before him the silent Immensity 
and Palace of the Eternal, whereof our Sun is but 
a porch-lamp?" 

Here, on the contrary, in the heart of the Bernese 
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Oberland, though on the verge of the great play- 
ground of Europe, with the eternal calm of the 
Jungfrau, "clad in robes of maiden white," ever 
looking down upon me, avoiding the haunts of men, 
treading untravelled paths, exploring the remotest 
nooks, and ever climbing upwards into a purer and 
more vital air, the effect is bracing and exhilarating 
beyond expression. ! how I begrudge the harsh 
necessity that now so soon must snatch me from 
these solitudes. 

Shall I tell you what, a favourite Mentor once 
whispered to me ? and what, having once heard, I 
can never more forget ? " The scholar" (said he) 
" must be a solitary, laborious, modest, and charit- 
able soul. He must embrace solitude as a bride. 
He must have his glees and his glooms alone. His 
own estimate must be measure enough, his own 
praise reward enough for him. And why must the 
student be solitary and silent ? That he may become 
acquainted with his thoughts. If he pines in a lonely 
place, hankering for the crowd, for display, he is not 
in the lonely place ; his heart is in the market; he 
does not see ; he does not hear; he does not think. 
But go, cherish your soul ; expel companions ; set 
your habits to a life of solitude; then will the 
faculties rise fair and full within, like forest trees 
and field flowers; you will have results which, 
when you meet your fellow-men, you can communi- 
cate, and they will gladly receive. Do not go into 
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solitude only that you may presently come into 
public. Such solitude denies itself; is public and 
stale. The public can get public experience, but 
they wish the scholar to replace to them those 
private, sincere, divine experiences of which they have 
been defravded by dwelling in the street. It is the 
noble, manlike, just thought, which is the superi- 
ority demanded of you, and not crowds btd solitvde 
confers this devotion" 

But this solitude depends, after all, on indepen- 
dence of spirit, rather than on insulation of place. 
And it is only as the garden, the forest, the moun- 
tain, the shore, are accessories and aids to this, that 
they are of value. To him that thinks alone, all 
places are propitious, all hours sacred. The great 
poets who have lived in cities have been hermits 
stilL Inspiration makes solitude anywhere. Pindar, 
Baphael, Angelo, Dante, MUton^ Newton, dwell in 
crowds, it may be, but the instant thought comes, 
the crowd grows dim to their eye ; their eye fixes on 
the horizon, — on vacant space ; they forget the by- 
standers ; they spurn personal relations ; they deal 
with abstractions, with verities, with ideas. They 
are alone with the mind. 

On the other hand, take the average politician, 
town-councillor, committee-man, and what not, and 
tell me, when is he "alone — with the mind"? 
'Were you ever in public life?", asks Bulwer 
Lytton : " Did you ever resign your private com- 
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forts as men, in order to share the public troubles 
of mankind ? If ever you have so far departed from 
the Lucretian philosophy, just look back — was it 
life at all that you lived ? — were you an individual, 
distinct existence — a passenger in the railway? — 
or were you merely an indistinct portion of that com- 
mon flame which heated the boiler and generated the 
steam that set off the monster train ? — very hot, very 
active, very useful, no doubt ; but all your identity 
fused in flame, and all your forces vanishing in gas." 

How true ! But better still is the conclusion of 
his homily : — 

" Look to it, Public Man, whoever thou art, and 
whatsoever thy degree — see if thou canst not com- 
pound matters, so as to keep a little nook apart for 
thy private life ; that is, ior^thysdfl Let the great 
Popkins Question not absorb wholly the individual 
soul of thee as Smith or Johnson. Don't so en- 
tirely consume thyself imder that insatiable boiler, 
that when thy poor little monad rushes out from 
the sooty furnace, and arrives at the stars, thou 
mayest find no vocation for thee there, and feel as 
if thou hadst nothing to do amidst the still splen- 
dours of the Infinite. 

" I don't deny to thee the uses of ' Public life ;' 
I grant that it is much to have helped to carry that 
great Popkins Question; but Private Life, my 
friend, is the* life of thy private soul; and there 
may be matters concerned with that which, on con- 
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sideration, thou mayest allow, cannot be wholly 
mixed up with the great Popkins Question, — and 
were not finally settled when thou didst exclaim, — 
*I have not lived in vain — the Popkins Question 
is settled at last ! * Oh, immortal soul, for one 
quarter of an hour j?er diem — de-Popkinise thine 
immortality !" ^ 

In other words, "Accept the hint of shame, of 
spiritual emptiness and waste, which true nature 
gives you, and retire, and hide ; lock the door ; shut 
the shutters; then welcome falls the imprisoning 
rain, — dear hermitage of nature. Ee-collect the 
spirits. Have solitary prayer and praise. Digest 
and correct the past experience ; and blend it with 
the new and divine life." * 

Here, within sight of the mountains which to 
Ulrich Zwingle seemed everlasting, with their 
summits pointing to the skies, I feel the full force 
of the opinion recorded by his biographer : — " I have 
often thought that being brought near to heaven 
on these sublime heights, he there contracted some- 
thing heavenly and divine."' Nor he alone: be 
sure of it ! Leave me undisturbed, then, as long as 
you can, and excuse my absence at " The Travellers'." 
— Ever yours, Angelo. 

1 My Novely book ix., initial chapter, " On Public Life." 
' Emerson, Literary Ethka : An Oration, 
8 "Divinitatis nonnihil coelo propiorein contrazisse." — Os- 
wald Myoonius, Vita Zw, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ENGLAND'S CRISIS. 

"In the fourth period, the discovery of printing 
having confused literature into vociferation, and the 
delicate skill of the craftsman having provoked splen- 
dour into lasciviousness, the jubilant and comscant 
passions of the nobles, stately yet in the forms of 
religion, but scornful of her discipline, exhausted, in 
their own false honour, at once the treasures of 
Venice and her skill ; reduced at last her people to 
misery, and her policy to shame, and smoothed for 
themselves the downward way to the abdication of 
their might for evermore." — Ruskin : The Shadow on 
the Dial, 

•' What ! have we fought for Freedom from our prime, 
At last to dodge and palter with a public crime ?" 

Tennyson. 

While St. John was thus enthusiastically des- 
canting in praise of Solitude, the Colonel was 
energetically bestirring himself for the good of 
Society. He too was at his desk, and this is what 
he wrote : — 

The Mount, May-Day^ 1883. 

My deab Doctor, — I have issued invitations 
for a special meeting of " The Travellers'," to be held 
here next Thursday. These, of course, to all the 
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members. But when I had done this, it seemed 
to me that if six or seven of us were to meet in 
the morning for a couple of hours, we should be 
in a better position both for advice and action 
than would be possible without previous concert. 
Accordingly I have asked the oldest members, and 
those on whom responsibility is chiefly devolved. 
You — as belonging to both categories — ^would, of 
course, have been asked before any one else, had 
you been in town ; but I have just learned that you 
returned late last night. You will see, then, that I 
send this without a moment's delay. The Dean is 
coming; so is Dryasdust; and Donald, and St. 
Clair, and Sir Arthur, and Elmhurst, and Mecaenas, 
and Smithson, and Sharp. And we shall all come 
— and fetch you, if you make any excuse. Be here 
at eleven, so that we may get through the business 
before luncheon. From lunch till dinner every one 
will follow his own devices. For my own part, I pur- 
pose a quiet canter over breezy commons and along 
green-bordered country lanes : and if you are not too 
tired with travel to joiij me, that will be a real addi- 
tional pleasure to John Tatteesall. 

The answer was what might have been expected. 
The Doctor was a little tired, for he had travelled 
fast and travelled far ; but he would not miss this 
special meeting on any account. And after lunch 
he should enjoy the ride. 
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On Thursday, accordingly, all the invited being 
present, the Colonel, at eleven to the moment, took 
the chair. 

After the usual preliminaries, he addressed his 
guests as follows :— 

In commencing our proceedings, let me first of 
all thank you, my friends, most cordially fox the 
readiness of your response to my invitation. I am 
anxious to lay before you thoughts that greatly 
trouble me. Nor can I for a moment suppose that 
I am alone in this. The thoughts I speak of must, 
I think — ^in some shape or other, and to some 
extent or other — be the thoughts of every obser- 
vant man in England. It seems a strong thing 
to say, but I believe, after mature reflection, that 
the words used by Mr. Disraeli, when addressing 
the House of Commojis in his capacity of Prime 
Minister, in the debate on the Irish Church, are 
not out of date. That pertinent, forcible, alarming, 
and unanswerable as they were then, they are 
immeasurably more pertinent, forcible, alarming, 
and unanswerable now. The words were these : — 

" Nb man can have watched what has taken place 
in this country during the last ten years without 
being prepared, if he be of a thoughtful mind, for 
the crisis of this country. I repeat the expression 
that I used in my letter to my Lord Dartmouth, 
that The Crisis of England is fast approaching. 
The High Church Eitualists and the Irish followers 
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of the Pope have long been in secret combination, 
and are now in open confederation. ... I know 
the almost superhuman power of this combination. 
They have their hand almost on the Bealm of Eng- 
land. Under the guise of Liberalism, and under 
the pretence of legislating for the spirit of the age, 
they are, as they think, about to seize upon the 
supreme authority of the Realm." ^ 

Now, that was fifteen years ago, and "a good 
deal has happened since then/' We have had a 
Carnival of Anarchy in Ireland, and the capitula- 
tion of the Queen's Government. We have had 
Sedition, Treason, a Eeign of Terror ; and the soil 
soaked with Innocent Blood. The fruits are evident 
to all men ; but the roots ? Who planted the tree ? 
Do men gather grapes of thorns ? Eetrace the long 
history of England's troubles in Ireland, and you 
will find at every step fresh proof of the now notori- 
ous fact that it is to a Seditious Priesthood you are 
indebted for a turbulent and dangerous People. 
Wars, Bisings, Insurrections, Massacres, Assassina- 
tions without end. But who sowed the Dragon's 
Teeth ? That question is answered by Lord Plun- 
ket» when he points out the " unexampled political 
danger " of " the Roman Catholic Association, with 
all its dangers and all its licentiousness." It is 
answered by Charles Dickens, when he describes 
" the religion of Ireland " as " lying at the root of 

^ Speech in the Honse of Commons, April 4, 1868. 
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all its sorrows." It is answered by our great chief 
— now, alas ! lost to us — in the words I have just 
quoted : the men who sowed the dragon's teeth are 
" the Irish followers of the Pope." 

Leagued with these are " The High Church Eitu- 
alists," of whom it is now openly avowed that they 
have " revolutionised the Church of England." So 
they have. But for what end, and in what direc- 
tion ? All the world now knows that this revolution 
in the Church is the result of a " secret combina- 
tion,"^ "a conspiracy," 2 " an organised combination,"^ 
"a deliberate conspiracy"* to " subvert the princi- 
ples of the Eeformation,"^ and once more to bring 
back England under the yoke of Eome. 

Do you ask me. How much farther is this treason 
to go ? I answer that question by another : — Who 
is to arrest it ? The dignitaries of the Church ? 
Why, if we except certain illustrious prelates — 
from the Archbishop of York downwards — prelates 
whose fidelity to their high trust will not be for- 
gotten by posterity, we shall find that it is the 
conspirators themselves, the revolutionaries, with 

^ Mr. Disraeli. 

* Archbishop Tait*s Speech in the House of Lords, Times, 
July 7, 1877. 

5 Bishop Waldegrave's Pastoral Letter to the Clergy qf his 
JXocese, 1866. 

* Bishop of Bath and Wells's " Charge," 1873. 

^ Manifesto of Archbishops (Canterbury and York), dated 
June 16, 1873. 
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their aiders and abettors, who have been for a long 
time past systematically selected for high prefer- 
ment, and even for the highest! And these, in 
their turn, fill up the smaller offices with smaller 
men — but always of the retrograde order — the rank 
and file of the revolution. 

The Church's movement is therefore revolutionary 
and retrogressive ; and this movement is accelerated 
by the State, which ought to arrest and reform it. 
How accelerated ? By the way in which the Prime 
Minister wields the Patronage of the Crown. 

So then, to use the words employed by the Arch- 
bishops, " the very existence of our national institu- 
tions for the maintenance of religion is imperilled " 
by the revolutionary " High Church Eitualists and 
the Irish followers of the Pope." 

"Imperilled:" but what next? Eead Mr. Dis- 
raeli's words in the light of the events that have 
filled up the years that have followed since he 
uttered them, and you will be at no loss for the 
answer. Ireland's past will forewarn us of Eng- 
land's future. First, a sacrilegious spoliation of the 
Church: then a war of the assassins against the 
aristocracy. " Peril " promptly followed by devas- 
tation : and still " the Irish followers of the Pope " 
are not satisfied ! 

I know what you will say. You think it impos- 
sible that we should have a Landlord's War in 
England ? It never occurs to you that the English 
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aristocracy is already doomed? that the House of 
Lords will be abolished ? that we are to witness the 
exile even of the Eoyal Family itself ? Eead then 
the recent revelations which Mr. Labouchere has 
made of the Eadical programma Compare' them 
with the explicit avowals of his colleague, the 
junior member for Northampton. And remember 
that the political revolution thus openly proclaimed 
by the demagogues without, is at the same time 
rapidly precipitated by the demagogues within the 
Cabinet, as well as by their organs in the Press. 
When one of the three Cabinet Ministers who shape 
and control the policy of the country^ tells a 
Rochdale audience that ''the condition of things 
with regard to land" in England " involved a great 
injury and wroTig to the labourer employed on the 
soil," it is not very surprising to hear from Mr. 
Bradlaugh that "the enormous estates of the few 
landed proprietors must not only be prevented 
from growing larger, they rnvM he broken up*'^ 
When Mr. Gladstone recognises "compulsory ex- 
propriation " of landlords as being " sound in prin- 
ciple,"^ we cannot be surprised that Mr. Ruskin 
says to the landlords, " sooner or later, within the 
next few years, you will find yourselves in Parlia- 

1 Mr. Chamberlain, Times^ November 8, 1877. 
^ In a largely circulated Pamphlet, The Land, the People^ 
and the Coming Struggle, 

3 In his third Midlothian Speech (November 27, 1879). 
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ment in front of a majority resolved on the estab- 
lishment of a Eepublic and the division of lands." ^ 

"A Eepublic?" Yes. I will not suppose you 
not to have been told what happened at that quasi- 
private dinner of public men the other day, when a 
Cabinet Minister, sitting opposite to an illustrious 
Personage, raised his glass and said, "I drink to 
the health of the First President of the Republic." 
But must I remind you of the explicit language of 
the Caucus, — " That a Second Chamber composed of 
hereditary Peers is an outrage on common sense" ? 
that it is irref ormable, and must be swept away ? Or 
must I remind you that the chief manipulator of 
the Caucus has managed by its means to lift himself, 
with unexampled rapidity, from the obscurity of a 
local agitator into the front rank of place and power 
— the Cabinet Triumvirate ? 

But you think the rest will restrain him ? Why, 
his chief opponent, perhaps, in the Cabinet itself 
was Mr. Forster — a man who, in a very eminent 
degree, has shown himself deserving of the respect 
and esteem of those who differ from him most 
widely. And yet, even Mr. Forster, when the Lords 
had rejected his "Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill," could talk in minatory terms of the possibly 
impending necessity for " some change in the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords." And then this 
responsible Minister of the Crown went on to say, — 
1 Fon Clavigera : Letter xlv. p. 200, 1874. 
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" It cannot be forgotten that we are the representa- 
tives of the people, and that the power which the 
House of Lords possesses is simply owing to the 
accident of birth." ^ 

In the Press the Badical mouthpieces go further. 
The Lords must not only express no opinion on 
public questions; they must have none. When 
they were debating the surrender of Candahar, the 
Daily News^ told them that the public would be 
thinking about them, not about Candahar. That a 
"second chamber" out of "harmony" with the 
national mind was, " if not an evil which requires 
to be abolished, an inconvenience which needs to be 
abated," and that the Upper House needed " what 
mechanicians call spring." And to quote but one 
other instance of this kind : — " It is necessary from 
time to time to tell the House of Lords that they 
exist upon sufiferance." 

Mr. Gladstone ? Why, but for Mr. Gladstone the 
"advanced Liberals" would have been unable to 
advance. Yet, notwithstanding all he has done to 
merit their approval, he is now regarded as little 
better than a drag upon the wheel. The old Whig 
Party is defunct ; and Mr. Gladstone's slowness " to 
march with the age " has brought down upon him, 
from some of his own supporters, many bitter upbraid- 
ings. One writer declares that " his career has been 

^ Speech in the House of Commons, September 3, 1S80. 
« March 3, 1881. 
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a series of creditable conversions," and asks whether 
he is again waiting to be converted, declaring, how- 
ever, that he required too many special efforts to 
bring him " round to a condition of liberal enlighten- 
ment." 

No I Loyalty to party leaders is a virtue of which 
no one suspects the Eadicals. Even Mr. Forster is 
now denounced as " a weak and gullible politician." 
Nobody, says one of the "people's newspapers," 
expected anything " from Whigs like Granville, or 
from men like Northbrook, whose training exactly 
fitted them not to take the places which they got." 
No wonder, then, that another journal of the same 
party, speaking of Mr. Gladstone, complains of his 
" dictatorial and overbearing temper," and declares 
that, " like Prince Bismarck, he listens only to the 
promptings of his own passions." No wonder, 
either, that his admirers should find themselves 
forced to remember Mr. Kinglake's famous say- 
ing, that "Mr. Gladstone is a good man in the 
worst sense of that term." ^ 

Prince Bismarck — the one man left in Europe 
who has the courage to pursue great aims in the 
face of legions of enemies — said not long ago, " I 
call Mr. Gladstone my colleague, because I grow 
timber, and he fells it." The point and force of this 
parabolic speech was instantly perceived. Ever since 
1868 Mr. Gladstone has been " felling timber," while 
1 Letter to the FaU MaU Gazette, July 12, 1880. 
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the statesmen of other nations have been endeavour- 
ing to grow it. It is easier to sacrifice national 
institutions than to restore them. Positions won by- 
sagacity and courage may be surrendered without a 
particle of either. But who will win them back ? 

Mr. Gladstone has despoiled a Church. He has 
plundered an aristocracy. He has even outrun Mr. 
Bright in his advances to the party of Eepeal.^ He 
has appealed to the class jealousies and dislikes 
which, without appearing to aggravate, he knows 
so well how to employ. In his eighteenth Mid- 
lothian speech he told the working-men and farmers 
whom he addressed, that they " could not reckon 
upon the aristocracy," nor upon " what is called the 
landed interest," nor (with some exceptions) " upon 
the clergy of the Established Church." In those 
quarters, "gentlemen, we, the Liberal party, have 
no friendship and no tolerance to expect. We must 
set them down among our most determined foes." * 
It is never possible to say that Mr. Gladstone will 
go so far and no farther, and consequently his more 
" expansive " disciples need not abandon the hope 
that he will yet conduct them in person to the 
final assault upon the House of Lords. 

^ Speech in the House of Commons, February 9, 1882. 
Compare, on the same evening, the speeches of Mr. Plunket, 
who is for maintaining the Union, and of Mr. Sexton, who is 
for dissolying it. 

> Speech at West Calder, April 2, 1880. (Collected Speeches, 
2d Series, pp. 354, 355.) 
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And then : what then ? Earl Eussell hast left us 
the record of his judgment that the abolition of 
the House of Lords would infallibly involve the 
fall of the Monarchy ; a judgment which is strongly 
confirmed when we recall the fact that once already 
in this country the two institutions have fallen 
together, — a fact certainly not overlooked by Mr. 
Bradlaugh. And then : — ^what then ? 

The Crisis of England. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SOWING THE WIND. 

'* Throughout the whole of Christendom, the two 
stories in like manner proceed together. The accept- 
ance of Christianity — the practice of it — the abandon- 
ment of it — and moral ruin. The development of 
kingly authority, — ^the obedience to it — ^the corrup- 
tion of it — ^and social ruin.'' — Ruskin. 

" Foolish men imagine that because judgment for 
an evil thing is delayed, there is no justice, but an 
accidental one, here below. Judgment for an evil 
thing is many times delayed some day or two, some 
century or two, but it is sure as life, it is sure as 
death I In the centre of the word-whirlwind, verily 
now as in the oldest days, dwells and speaks a 

God." — C ABLY LB. 

The Colonel brought his speech to an end amid 
the warm expressions of approval and agreement 
which came from every side. Among his ten 
hearers, however, there was one dissentient. Of 
course it was Mecsenas. 

Mecsenas was not at all surprised that the gallant 
Colonel should indulge these gloomy vaticinations ; 
but for his own part he meant to believe in fine 
weather as long as possible. He had no sympathy 
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with these alarmist views. They merely amused 
him. One thing, however, he had found in the 
speech of his gallant friend which by no means 
amused him : on the contrary, if he had been of an 
irritable disposition it would certainly have irritated 
him. He referred to the attack on the Prime 
Minister. He was sorry that, in the career of that 
distinguished statesman, his friend found so much 
to censure, and so little to admire. 

Dryasdust demurred. Mecsenas, with charac- 
teristic facility, was imagining his facts. Their 
host had made no " attack on the Prime Minister." 
He had done nothing more than call their attention 
to certain notorious facts which showed how insane 
it would be to rely on Mr. Gladstone as being 
likely, in the last extremity, to arrest the Eevolu- 
tionary movement. It might, for aught he (the 
speaker) knew, be quite true that in Mr. Glad- 
stone's recent career the Colonel found but " little 
to admire," but was he to be blamed for that ? You 
cannot find what is not to be found: neither can 
you alter the nature of what you do find. Mr. 
Gladstone's weakness under pressure, his habitual 
ambiguities, his frequent tergiversations, with the 
long train of their mischievous and miserable cod- 
sequences, were not to be transmuted by any 
alchemy of hallucination, even when the magic 
wand was wielded by a Mecaenas. 

Elmhurst quite agreed with the last speaker. He 
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thought that Mr. Gladstone's erratic course had 
been treated very tenderly, and with much for- 
bearance; a forbearance conspicuous in the fact 
that no reference had been made to his proceedings 
with regard to Mr. Bradlaugh. He had hardly 
pronounced the name, however, when — 

Mecaenas interrupted. Since, on the speaker's 
own showing, this bitter Bradlaugh business had 
not been introduced from the chair, he did hope 
that its introduction now would be ruled out of 
order. 

The Chairman, limiting himself to the point of 
order, said that the subject before them was " The 
Crisis of England ;" and anything that contributed 
to constitute that Crisis, or anything that aggravated 
it — as the questions in the Bradlaugh controversy 
undoubtedly did — ^being strictly relevant to the 
subject, could not possibly be pronounced out of 
order. 

Elmhurst, resuming, reminded Mecaenas that in 
the Queen's Speech on the opening of the Session, 
Mr. Gladstone had made Her Majesty conclude by 
"beseeching Almighty God now, as heretofore, to 
bless your labours ; " and then, immediately after- 
wards "he embarks in an attempt to coerce the 
House of Commons into an admission of the man 
whose notoriety has been won by denying the 
Deity." 

Again Mecaenas interrupted. " If we must have 
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a discussion of this hateful topic, let it at least be 
maintaiDed on broad principles, and not on trivial 
incidents, or even on the rubbish shot in the House 
of Commons, in those interminable* speeches by 
which the country had already been aU but bored 
to death." 

Again Elmhurst resumed. "Broad principles! 
it is precisely on broad principles that I take my 
stand. Is a period of a thousand years broad 
enough ? A thousand years takes you back to that 
Great Alfred who conferred on the Crown of England 
a lustre it had never had before. But in no Parlia- 
ment of Alfred ; in no Wittenagemot of any earlier 
period; in no great Council of the Nation either 
before or since, has the presence of an avowed 
atheist ever yet been endured. The Great Charter, 
the House of Commons, the Statute of Appeal, 
Statutes of Provisors, Statutes of Premunire, the 
Bill of Eights, the Act of Settlement, the Eeform 
Bill; each advance on the path of Progress, each 
addition to the National Prosperity, has been 
achieved by men who believed in God. 

"And now we are asked to change all that. 
We must take the first step to a national Atheism 
under which your national destinies will be en- 
trusted to a House of Commons where six hundred 
and fifty men have ceased to believe in God! 
Curious rather, when that day comes, to see Mr. 
Gladstone's successor imitating Mr. Gladstone's 

p 
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example and making the Sovereign 'beseech 
Almighty God now, as heretofore, to bless your 
labours'!" 

Again Mecsenas broke in. "Why don't you 
quote Mr. Gladstone's own words?" 

"You shall have them," was the prompt reply. 
" At Cannes, Mr. Gladstone is reported to have 
said that ' no progress can be real and lasting in a 
nation which has not deep religious convictions ;* 
and yet in the House of Commons he does his 
utmost to secure admission for the most prominent 
representative of the lowest type of Atheism. And 
this he does — I quote from the Speech which his 
friends have now selected for gratuitous distribution 
all over the country — on the ground that there 
ought to be ' a total divorce between the question 
of religious differences and the question of civil 
privilege and power;' that there should be 'no 
religious test, no test whatever applied to a man 
with respect to the exercise of civil functions except 
the test of civil capacity and a fulfilment of civil 
conditions.' " ^ 

" Hear, hear !" (from Mecaenas). 

"I thank my friend for that 'hear, hear!' I 
recognise in it the note of satisfaction with which 
he hears me quote the very words of his favourite 

^ Speech in the House of Commons, April 26, 1883. 
"Printed for the Liberal Central Association, Parliament 
Street, Westminster." 
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oracle. I am going to increase his satisfaction and 
earn his gratitude by quoting yet more words. 
Listen ! — 

"*It is thought a matter of impertinent inter- 
ference when the question is proposed whether the 
tie which connects religion with the whole practice 
of life is to be cut and severed, and no distinction 
is to be made between a religious man and a man 
who is an avowed unbeliever, as to his fitness for 
the performance of political duties. Surely you will 
say with me that men..[who have no belief in the 
Divine Eevelation are not the men to govern this 
nation, be they Whigs or Eadicals; and certainly 
such Liberalism affords a tolerable indication of that 
policy by which they would thus tear up by the 
roots all that is dear to us, and all that makes life 
valuable.'"! 

Chorus of "Hear, hear!" (from every one but 
Meosenas). 

Mecaenas: — "When did he say that ? and where ?" 

" At Newark, in the first decade of his political 
Ufe." 

" Pooh ! nearly fifty years ago." 
My excellent friend forgets that he requested 
me to treat this question on the ground of * broad 
principles;' or does he need to be reminded that 
'broad principles' are entirely unaffected by the 
entries in chronological tables ? The question then, 
^ Speech at Newark, January 17, 1837. 
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is the question now; and that question — in Mr. 
Gladstone's own words — is ' whether the tie which 
connects religion with the whole practice of life is 
to be cut and severed ? ' Whether, in considering 
the question of 'fitness for the performance of 
political duties,' ' no distinction is to be made be- 
tween a man who is a religious, man and a man 
who is an avowed unbeliever ' ? If Mr. Gladstone's 
affirmation was true then, it is true now : and I, for 
one, most thoroughly agree with him, 'that men 
who have no belief in the Divine Eevelation are not 
the men to govern this nation, be they Whigs or 
Eadicals.' When Mr. Gladstone tells us, as in his 
House of Commons speech last Thursday he did 
teU us, that there ought to be ' no test whatever ;' 
but, on the contrary, 'a total divorce' between* 
religious considerations on the one hand and ' civil 
privilege ' on the other ; I reply, in his own words, 
that to effect this divorce is to ' tear up by the roots 
all that is dear to us, and all that makes life 
valuable.' " 

(Emphatic approbation : Mecaenas not dissenting.) 
Elmhurst weut on: — "But there is more than 
this. Has Mecaenas, has any single member of Mr. 
Gladstone's following, any idea how very recent is 
the period of the Prime Minister's ' conversion ' to 
this doctrine of * total divorce ' ? 

"In 1837, as we have seen, 'the tie which' Mr. 
Gladstone is now anxious * to cut and sever,* was a 
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tie which connected ' religion with the whole prac- 
tice of life/ In 1875, according to the same au- 
thority, that tie was still vitally operative and 
unimpaired. In a vigorous and timely denuncia- 
tion of Papal Assumptions, he inquires — 

"'Wm it be said, finally, that the Infallibility 
touches only matter of faith and morals ? Only 
matter of morals ! Will any of the Eoman casuists 
kindly acquaint us what are the departments and 
functions of human life which do not, and cannot, 
fall within the domain of morals ? If they will not 
tell us we must look elsewhere. In his work 
entitled Literature and Dogma} Mr. Matthew Arnold 
quaintly informs us — as they tell us nowadays 
how many parts of our poor bodies are solid, and 
how many aqueous — that about seventy-five per 
cent, of all we do belongs to the department of 
" conduct." Conduct and morals, we may suppose, 
are nearly co-extensive. Three-fourths, then, of 
life are thus handed over. But who wiU guarantee 
to us the other fourth ? Certainly not St. Paul ; 
who says, " Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do cdl to the glory of God." 
And " whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus." ^ No ! such a distinc- 
tion would be the unworthy device of a shallow 
policy, vainly used to hide the daring of that wild 

1 Pages 15, 44. 

2 1 Cor. X. 31 ; CoL iu. 17. 
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ambition which at Eome, not from the throne, but 
from behind the throne, prompts the movements 
of the Vatican.' And then he thus continues : — 

" ' I care not to ask if there be dregs or tatters of 
human life, such as can escape from the description 
and boundary of morals. I submit that Duty is a 
power which rises witih us in the morning, and goes 
to rest with us at night. It is co-extensive with 
the action of our intelligence. It is the shadow 
which cleaves to us go where we will, and which 
only leaves us when we leave the light of life.' " ^ 

(Unanimous applause.) "And now. Sir (proceeded 
Elmhurst), all this is to be changed. We are to 
' tear up by the root all that is dear to us, and all 
that makes life valuable.' We are to do this 
because Mr. Gladstone has turned his back upon 
himself, and his face to Mr. Bradlaugh. Well: 
suppose we do it. What then? When, at Mr. 
Gladstone's bidding, we have done the thing which 
Mr. Gladstone has condemned ; when we have 
effected that * total divorce ' between Eeligion and 
Government which he now enjoins with all the 
ingenious subtleties of the rhetorician, as well as with 
all the influence of his official position ; what may 
we then expect to follow by way of inevitable con- 
sequence? What Mecasnas may expect I know 

^ Mome and the Newest Fashions in Mdigion, by the Kight 
Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M.P. ("Collected Edition," 
Murray, 1875), pp. xlvii, xlviii. 
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not. What Mr. Gladstone may expect I know not. 
But what Mr. Bradlaugh and his following expect is 
by no means hard to divine. For myself, at any 
rate, I may speak, and will speak freely. History 
will repeat itself. For History is Philosophy teach- 
ing by experience. 

" ' In the history of the globe,' says a distinguished 
writer, ' there is recorded but one attempt, seriously 
made, to establish a free government without reli- 
gion. From this attempt has sprung new proof 
that such a government, stripped of this aid, can- 
not exist. The government thus projected was 
itself never established, but was a mere abortion ; 
exhibiting doubtful signs of life at its birth, and 
possessing this dubious existence only as an 
ephemeron. During its diurnal life it was the 
greatest scourge, particularly to those for whom it 
was formed, and generally to the rest of mankind, 
which the world has ever seen. Instead of being a 
free, just, and beneficent system of administration, 
it was more despotic than a Persian caliphate; 
more wasteful of life and all its blessings than an 
inundation of Goths and Vandals. Those who 
lived under it, and either originated or executed 
its measures, were the authors of more crimes than 
any collection of men since the termination of that 
gigantic wickedness from which nothing but a uni- 
versal deluge could cleanse this polluted world.' 

" History repeats itself. Facilis descensus Avemi, 
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Our social sores are festering. The health of the 
Body Politic is deteriorating. But if you would 
arrest this decay, you must operate on the moral 
causes which underlie all the rest. All the great 
Empires of'the past went to their doom only when 
enervated by an atheistic luxuriousness of living. 
And is it down to that dark doom that we must 
now precipitate our England ? Verily, our great 
departed Chief was right in his reiterated word : 
It is nothing less than ' The Crisis of England ' 
that is ' fast approaching.' " 
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THE MOUNT OF ESAU. 

''Religion lies over them like ian all-embraciDg 
beaveDly canopy, like an atmosphere and life-ele- 
ment, which is not spoken of, which in all things is 
pre-supposed without speech. Is not serene or com- 
plete Religion the highest aspect of human nature ; 
as serene Cant or complete No-religion, is the lowest 
and miserablest?" — Carlyle. 

** Oh that they were wise, that they understood 
this ! "^ — Deut. xxxii. 29. 

" In those days a Heavenly Awe overshadowed and 
encompassed, as it still ought and must, all earthly 
Business whatsoever." — Past and Present, 

" I HAVE to thank my friend," said Dryasdust, as 
the Squire concluded, " for his very complete vindi- 
cation, and also for the quotations with which he 
supplemented it. But now that the conversation 
has gone thus far, I think it ought to go farther. 
In that speech of the Prime Minister last Thursday, 
he tells us that ' the specific evil, the specific form 
of irreligion, with which in the educated society of 
this country we have to contend, and with respect 

1 Cf. Luke xix. 41, 42. 
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to which we ought to be on our guard/ is an Atheism 
unavoweA ' ^hat ' (he says) ' is the mischief of the 
age.' 

" In other words, ' the total divorce ' between ReK- 
gion and Government which is now pressed upon us 
is the sequel of the similar divorce between Religion 
and the Individual Life. Now, is not this unques- 
tionably true ? And is not its very truth a danger- 
ous aggravation of The Crisis ? 

" While my friend was speaking, I have taken down 
a volume familiar to us all, and turned a leaf here 
and there on passages not unwortiiy the attention 
of what Mr. Gladstone calls 'the educated society 
of this country.' 

" Listen to this : — 

" ' It is even so. To speak in the ancient dialect, 
we "have forgotten God;" there is no longer any 
God for us! God's Laws are become a Greatest 
Happiness principle, a Parliamentary Expediency : 
the Heavens overarch us only as an Astronomical 
Timekeeper; a butt for Herschel-telescopes to 
shoot science at, to shoot sentimentalities at: — ^in 
our and old Johnson's dialect man has lost the sotU 
out of him; and now, after the due period, — begins to 
find the want of it ! This is verily the plagv^e-spot ; 
centre of the universal Social Gangrene, threatening 
all modem things with frightful death. To him 
that will consider it, here is the stem, with its 
roots and tap-root, with its world-wide upas-boughs 
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and accursed poison-exudations, under which the 
world lies writhing in atrophy and agony. You 
touch the focal-centre of all our disease, of our 
frightful nosology of diseases, when you lay your 
hand on this. Th&re is no religion; there is no 
God; man has lost his soul, and vainly seeks anti- 
septic salt. Vainly: . . . The foul elephantine 
leprosy, alleviated for an hour, reappears in new 
force and desperateness next hour. 

"'For actually this is not the real fact of the 
world ; the world is not made so, but otherwise I 
Truly, any Society setting out from this No-God 
hypothesis will arrive at a result or two.'^ '0, it 
is frightful when a whole Nation has "forgotten 
God ; " has remembered only Mammon, and what 
Mammon leads to!'^ 'For, in short, Mammon is 
not a god at all, but a devil, and even a very des- 
picable devil. Follow the Devil faithfully, you are 
sure enough to go to the Devil : whither else can you 
go?'» 

"'For all human things do require to have an 
Ideal in them ; to have some Soul in them, were it 
only to keep the Body unputrefied. And wonderful 
it is to see how the Ideal or Soul, place it in what 
ugliest Body you may, will irradiate said Body with 
its own nobleness ; will gradually, incessantly, mould, 

^ Carlyle, Past and Present, Second Edition (Chapman and 
HaU, 1845), p. 186. 

2 lUd, p. 196. 3 ij^a, p. 91. 
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modify, new-form or reform said ugliest Body, and 
make it at last beautiful, and to a certain degree 
divine ! — if you could dethrone that Brute-god 
Mammon, and put a Spirit-god in his place ! One 
way or other, he must and will have to be de- 
throned/^ 

"For 'let inventive men consider, whether the 
Secret of this Universe, and of Man's Life there, 
does, after all, as we rashly fancy it, consist in 
making money ? There is One God, just, supreme, 
almighty : but is Mammon the name of Him ? " * 

" ' Brother, thou art a Man, I think. Thou art not 
a mere buUding Beaver, or two-legged Cotton-Spider ; 
thou hast verily a Soul in thee, asphyxied or other- 
wise ! . , . Look, then, if thou have eyes or soul left, 
into this great shoreless Incomprehensible: in the 
heart of its tumultuous Appearances, Embroilments, 
and mad Time- vortexes, is there not, silent, eternal, 
an All-just, an All-beautiful; sole Eeality, and ulti- 
mate controlling Power of the whole ? 

" ' This is not a figure of speech ; this is a fact 
The fact of Gravitation, known to all animals, is not 
surer than this inner Fact, which may be known to 
all men. He who knows this, it wUl sink, silent, 
awful, unspeakable, into his heart. He will say 
with Faust: "Who dare name Him?" . . . Such 
knowledge, the crown of his whole spiritual being, 

^ Carlyle, Past and Present, Second Edition (Chapman and 
HaU, 1845), p. 266. « Ibid, p. 247. 
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the life of his life, let him keep and sacredly walk 
by. He has a religion. Hourly and daily, for himself 
and for the whole world, a faithful, unspoken, but 
not ineffectual prayer rises, " Thy will be done." . . . 
He has a religion, this man ; an everlasting Loadstar 
that beams the brighter in the Heavens, the darker 
here on Earth grows the night around him. Thou, 
if thou know not this, what are all rituals, liturgies, 
mythologies, mass-chantings, turnings of the rotatory 
calabash?' 1 

" ' A man has, in his own soul, an Eternal ; can 
read something of the Eternal there, if he will 
look.' 2 'Under baleful Atheisms, Mammonisms 
. . • with their appropriate Cants and Idolisms, and 
whatsoever scandalous rubbish obscures and all but 
extinguishes the soul of man, — religion now is ; its 
Laws, written if not on stone tables, yet on the Azure 
of Infinitude, in the inner heart of God*s Creation, cer- 
tain as Life, certain as Death ! I say the Laws are 
there, and thou shalt not disobey them. It were bet- 
ter for thee not. Better a hundred deaths than yes.'^ 

" ' It is not your purses that suflfer ; your farm- 
rents, your commerces, your mill-revenues, loud as 
ye lament over these; no, it is not these alone, 
but a far deeper than these : it is your souls that 
lie dead, crushed down under despicable Nightmares, 

1 Carlyle, Past and Present, Second Edition (Chapman and 
Hall, 1845), pp. 306, et seq. 

2 Ihid. p. 335. 3 lUd^ pp. 306, et seq. 
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Atheisms, Brain-fumes ; and are not souls at aU,but 
mere succedanea for salt to keep your bodies and their 
appetites from putrefying. Your cotton-spinning, 
and thrice-miraculous mechanism, what is this too by 
itself, but a larger kind of Animalism ? Spiders can 
spin, Beavers can build and show contrivance ; the 
Ant lays up accumulation of capital, and has, for 
aught I know, a Bank of Antland. If there is no 
soul in man higher than all that, did it reach to 
sailing on the cloud-rack, and spinning sea-sand; 
then I say, man is but an animal, a more cunning 
kind of brute : he has no soul, but only a succe- 
daneum for salt.' ^ 

" But this materialistic Atheism is-refuted even by 
man's characteristic capacity for labour. For him 
' Labour is Life ;' and ' from the inmost heart of the 
Worker rises his God-given Force, the sacred celestial 
Life-essence breathed into him by Almighty God.' ^ 
That it is which ' from his inmost heart awakens 
him to all nobleness, and to all knowledge.' All 
work therefore is ' a religious operation ; an opera- 
tion which cannot be carried on without religion. 
You have not work otherwise ; you have eye-service, 
greedy grasping of wages, swift and ever swifter 
manufacture of semblances to get hold of wages. 
. . . Semblances most smooth to the touch and eye ; 
most accursed nevertheless to body and soul. . . . 

^ Carlyle, PoLSt and Present^ Second Edition (Chapman and 
HaU, 1845), pp. 296, 297. ^ u^^ p. 266. 
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No man has worked, or can work, except reKgiously ; 
not even the poor day-labourer, the weaver of your 
coat, the sewer of your shoes. All men, if they 
work not as in a Great Taskmaster's eye, will work 
wrong, work unhappily for themselves and you.' " ^ 

" All very well," broke in Mecsenas, " but what 
has all this to do with the question before us ? " 

"As MecaGnas appears not to understand the 
question before us," replied the Squire promptly, 
" perhaps I may re-state it for him in the words of 
an authority to whom he will gladly bow. In Mr. 
Gladstone's words, then, the question is — ' Whether 
the tie which connects religion with the whole prac- 
tice of life is to be cut and severed.' In Carlyle's 
words, ' Work is worship ; ' for it is hallowed by faith 
in God. With him, work is ' a religious operation ; 
an operation which cannot be carried on without 
religion.' His demand for the universal recognition 
of ' the eye of the Great Taskmaster ' is an echo of 
George Herbert's 

' Think the King sees thee still ; for his King does ! ' " 

" And so," added another of the group, " is Long- 
fellow's — 

* In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 
For the Gods see everywhere.* " 

* Carlyle, Past and Present, Second Edition (Chapman and 
HaU, 1845), pp. 277, et seq. 
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" ' Of a man therefore, or of a nation/ resumed 
Dryasdust, glancing at the page of another volume 
he had now opened, " ' we inquire first of all, what 
religion they had ? For a man's religion is the chief 
'fact with regard to him. A man's, or a nation of 
men s. *■ 

" But tell me now," said MecaGnas, " without 
exaggeration, and without hyperbole, do you really 
think that anybody in Society believes that ?'* 

"What?" 

" Why, that Eeligion is the chief thing, whether 
for a man, or for a nation? " 

"I know not who believes it," was the reply; 
" but I know it to be as absolutely and demon- 
strably true as any proposition in Euclid." 

" Add to that," said the Colonel, " that Society in 
England has forgotten God !" 

^ Carlyle : Lectures on Heroes, i. 
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IN HOC SIGNO VIl^CES. 

'* Could you ever discover anything sublime, in our 
sense of the term, in the classic Greek literature ? 
I never could. Sublimity is Hebrew by birth." — 
Coleridge : Table Talk, 

" Protestant or not Protestant ? ... Is there any- 
thing of nobleness in you, O Nation, or is there 
nothing?" — Carlyle : Frederic the Qreai, 

*' Protestant Germany stands almost alone, with 
hands and head alike clear. . . . Protestant she is : 
Protestant she means to be. She has no philosophic 
Radicals to hold out their hands to JesvUism,^* — 
Fboude : Short Studies, 

" Nor is that all that ' Society ' in England has 
forgotten," interposed the Dean, who had not pre- 
viously spoken. "There is another phase of the 
subject, less noticeable perhaps, but at all events 
less noticed, though not of less importance. 

" We all know that in human life there are cer- 
tain shameful possibilities. There is, for instanca> 
the possibility of dishonouring the great memories 
of life. What would human life be without its 
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hallowed memories ? Events, experiences, to which 
our thoughts revert with fresh access of strength 
and confidence and hope. Some Mahanaim where, 
as we wended our weary way, the angels of God 
met us.^ Some Peniel even, where wrestling yet 
prevailing, we have had a vision of the All-Holy, 
and emerged from it with ineffaceable recollections 
of the Eedeeming Angel.^ Some desert solitude of 
the soul where the bush though burning was not 
burnt; some snare from which, though sore en- 
tangled, we were marvellously delivered ; in a word, 
something about which the heart cries out with con- 
fidence and joy, God did this for me, and it shall be 
holy to me for ever ! 

" But these great memories are dishonoured when 
the vividness of their recollection is allowed to fade ; 
when their moral purpose is overlooked or misunder- 
stood ; and when their strengthening and stimulating 
function has ceased to operate. And this is equally 
true whether you take the case of a man or of a 
nation. 

" Illustration ? Proof ? Look at Israel in Egypt. 
That cruel bondage, with all the attendant horrors 
of a lifetime, one would suppose could never be for- 
gotten. And when at last deliverance came — after 
a thousand alternations of hope and fear, of torture 
and despair — who could forget the joy, the rapture, 
the ungovernable ecstasy of that triumphal song 

* Ge. xxxii. 2. 2 Ge. xjcxii. 28 ; xlviiL 16. 
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upon the sea-shore?^ Now just suppose for a 
moment that some gifted seer had said to a man 
of that time — This will soon be all forgotten ; its 
vividness all faded ; its moral purpose entirely over- 
looked, or even altogether denied ; its strengthening, 
stimulating power be as effete as if it had never 
been : — ^you can imagine the indignant reply : — ' Is 
thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing !' 

"And yet it was precisely this very thing that 
was done. And the prophet's remonstrance, cen- 
turies afterwards, turns on this very point of 
national dishonour to Divine deliverance by a 
criminal forgetfulness : — * Neither said they, Where 
is the Lord that brought us up out of the land of 
Egypt?'"* 

" I am sorry to interrupt," exclaimed the irrepres- 
sible Mecaenas ; " but may I ask what this piece of 
ancient Jewish History has to do with the Crisis of 
England?" 

" Only this," was the ready reply ; " that History 
repeats itself, and that 'whatsoever was written 
aforetime was written for our learning.' " 

" The Dean must pardon me," returned the Banker, 
" but whatever I may think of his general proposi- 
tions, I cannot accept them as an answer to my 
question." 

" If by using general terms I have over-estimated 
the intelligence of my friend," replied the Dean, 
1 Ex. XV. 1-21. « Je. ii. 6. 
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" let me hasten to repair my fault. Look then at 
Judaea in its Augustan age. Its power under David ; 
its wealth under Solomon; its fruitful peace, its 
growing prosperity. Where had all this been but 
for the Exodus from Egypt ? It had been impos- 
sible. But all that greatness vanished. Why? 
Because the memory of the great national deliver- 
ance had been forgotten. 

" Now look at England groaning under the Papal 
yoke ; bleeding under the Papal exactions ; depleted 
of her wealth by millions to satiate the horse-leech 
of the Vatican; debased by superstition, despoiled 
by violence, * the world given over to blackguardism, 
and the clergy standing in the first rank of Satan's 
army.* * Then came the Eeformation, and England 
— ^with a strong Hand and with a mighty Arm — 
was delivered from a worse than Egyptian bondage. 

" Now look at the Victorian era-^and see what it 
includes. Our long triumphal march on land and 
sea, from the Armada in the Channel to Trafalgar 
and the Nile ; our Colonial Empire ; at the Anti- 
podes, at the Cape ; British India, British Columbia ; 
triumphs of Industry, of Commerce, of Order, of 
Education, of Progress, of the People ; whatever it is, 
in short, which has made England the envy and the 
wonder of the world. And then, tell me^- Where 
had all this been if there had been no Protestant 

^ Mr. Froude, Short Studies on Oreai Subjects, Third Series 
(1877), p. 56. 
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Eeformation ? But for that Eeformation all this 
had been impossible.^ 

" And yet, to-day, England, both in Church and 
State, regards without aversion — ^nay, even rewards 
with special favour — the disguised Papists who 
revile the Eeformation ! 

" Under Mary, the best blood in England flowed 
like water — to save the Eeformation. With Eliza- 
beth came great Deliverance, and the Eeformation 
was saved, 

" Then the Spaniard threatened England, and the 
Pope blessed his banner, and again the Eeformation 
was in peril. But He that sitteth above the water- 
floods arose for her defence; the Armada was 
scattered, shattered, ^unk ; the Spanish sword was 
shivered, and again the Eeformation was saved, 

" Think of the feeling in London on that November 
morning when it was known that Guide Fawkes had 
been seized in the cellar at Westminster. Think of 
the unspeakable relief to the pent up anxiety of a 
nation, when bonfires were blazing, and steeples 
rocking, and couriers, cloaked and booted, on steeds 
reeking with sweat and flecked with blood and 
foam, were spurring to every corner of the country 
with the news of the acquittal of the Bishops and 
the sullen wrath of the king. Think of Cheapside 
in November, thronged with eager crowds gazing up 
at the dragon on the spire of Bow Church, and pray- 
1 Vide auprtty p. 199. 
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ing God for ' a good Protestant wind ' ! Think of the 
landing at Torbay, with all its marvellous ante- 
cedents and consequents, and then think of the con- 
temptuous indiflTerence with which at this hour it is 
the fashion in English Society to treat the Protestant 
Eeformation ! 

"Through what perils, in what pangs, by what 
throes was this Divine deliverance at length wrought 
out for us ! To what end ? That the very Memory 
of it should be dishonoured and forgotten ? 

'-'Yet so it is. And this shameful apostasy is 
upon all classes. God's complaint of the fickleness 
of the People favoured beyond all other people 
might be repeated to-day against ourselves, in the 
very same words : — 

" * The priests said not. Where is the Lord ? and 
they that handle the law knew me not : the pastors 
also transgressed against me, and the prophets pro- 
phesied by Baal, and walked after things that do not 
profit.'^ 'Neither said they, Where is the Lord 
that brought us up out of the land of Egypt ?* " * 

There was a slight pause ; but seeing that Mecaenas 
was not disposed to make any observation, he re- 
sumed : — 

" Yet even this is not the worst. Judah was in- 
cessantly hankering after alliances with her ancient 
foe. And these alliances so fondly coveted, so 
dearly bought, in the end proved her ruin. Solomon 

^ Je. ii. 8. * Je. ii. 6. 
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must have for bride, at any cost, the daughter of 
the reigning Pharaoh. And then, against Solomon's 
successor comes * Shishak king of Egypt,' takes all 
'the fenced cities,' aU *the treasures of the house 
of the Lord, and the treasures of the king's house : 
he took all : he carried away also the shields of gold 
which Solomon had made.'* One would have 
thought that the warnings of the prophets — ^warn- 
ings which for emphasis, for particularity, and for 
reiteration are almost without a parallel — illustrated 
and enforced with a national experience like this, 
could not possibly have passed unheeded. Yet 
imheeded they were. Zedekiah contracts an alli- 
ance with Apries* against Nebuchadnezzar, and pays 
the forfeit of his infatuation with the loss of his 
kingdom and of his two eyes. 

" What is that to us ? Just this. England's Egypt 
is Eome. Eome was England's house of bondage. 
It was ' From the Bishop of Eome and all his detest- 
able enormities' that our fathers prayed, 'Good 
Lord, deliver us!' The keynote of the Protestant 
Eeformation was the abolition of the jurisdiction 
and authority of the Bishop of Eome throughout 
this Eealm of England. 

" And now — what are we doing ? We are legiti- 
mating that usurped jurisdiction, and restoring that 
obsolete authority. An alien priesthood nurses 

1 2 Ch. xu. 24, 9. 

* The Pharaoh Hophra of Scripture. 
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sedition in Ireland. The nominees of that priest- 
hood obstruct and hamper the course of legislation 
in the Imperial Pariiament. The envenomed 
menace of the Popish Hierarchy* has been fulfilled 
to the letter. The Statute Law of the Eealm is dar- 
ingly and defiantly transgressed. The Common Law 
of the Realm is habitually violated — with the most 
perfect impunity. England, crowded with convents, 
and swarming with Jesuits, is all this in defiance of 
Law. The safeguards of the 'Emancipation Act' 
are a dead letter. Every syllable of the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill is a dead letter. And now, that 
nothing may be wanting to fill up the measure of 
our folly, an English Parliament is cozened and 
tricked by a Whig-Eadical Government ; the Erring- 
ton juggle is matter of history ; and the Act passed 
for the very purpose of prohibiting Diplomatic Rela- 
tions with Rome, falls a victim to the fate awaiting 
all the rest, and becomes, like them, a dead letter. 

" What a spectacle for gods and men ! The sons 
of the Barons who defied the Pope at Runnymede 
dishonouring the Crown that Lackland took from 
Pandolph ! Not enforcing the authority of the 
Queen, but petitioning for alliance with the Pope 
Poor England ! 'What hast thou to do in the way 

^ *' Neither in England nor in Ireland will the Boman 
Catholics obey the law, that is, the law of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment." " The Parliamentary lie will be spit upon and trampled 
under iooV'— Tablet, July 26, 185K 
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of Egypt V^ * Why gaddest thou about so much to 
change thy way?'* 'Lo, thou trastest in the staff 
of this broken reed, on Egypt ; whereon, if a man 
lean, it will go into his hand, and pierce it : so is 
Pharaoh king of Egypt to all that trast in him/* 
And so — to England — has ever been the Pope of 
Eome. ' Thou shalt be ashamed of Egypt ;'* ' as 
the thief is ashamed when he is found' !^ This 
apostasy to Eome involves a terrible reckoning ! — 
*an evil thing and bitter'*^ — and if not speedily 
retrieved means England's ruin. 

" You were terribly true. Sir, in your quotation : 
' The Crisis of England ' is at hand." 

^ Je. ii. 18. * Je. ii. 36. « Is. xxxvL 6. 

♦ Je. ii. 36. * Je. ii. 26. « Je. ii. 19. 
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OCCULT RELATIONS. 

" All the peaks soar, but one the rest excels ; 

Clouds overcome it ; 
No, yonder sparkle is the citadeVs 

Circling its summit. 
Thither our path lies ; wind we up the heights : 

Wait ye the warning? 
Our low life was the level's and the night's ; 

He 's for the morning. 
Step to a tune, square chests, erect each head, 

*Ware the beholders ! 
This is our master, famous, calm and dead 

Borne on our shoulders." 

Browning. 

The Dean's conclusion was the signal for a 
general movement, followed by general conversation, 
— chiefly on business matters connected with the 
impending meeting of the Club, — until the hour for 
luncheon. After luncheon i the guests took their 
several ways, while the host and the Doctor, mount- 
ing their horses, sallied forth for their afternoon 
ride. There had been a thunderstorm overnight, 
and the morning had been dull, but at noon the 
sun had shone out, and now, the leafage on every 
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side freshened by the rain and glistening in the sun 
added to the zest with which the horsemen — and 
their steeds too, as it would seem — drank in the 
pure sweet freshness of the rain-washed air, redolent 
of lilacs and hawthorn blossom, so different from the 
close, sultry, thunderous atmosphere of yesterday. 
Thus tKen they rode : — 

" 'Twixt dripping aah-boughs, — ^hedgerows all alive 
With birds and gnats and huge white butterflies 
Which looked as if the May-flower had caught life 
And palpitated forth upon the wind, — 
Hills, vales, woods netted in a silver mist, 
Farms, granges, doubled up among the hills, 
And cattle grazing in the watered vales, 
And cottage-chimneys smoking from the woods, 
And cottage-gardens smelling everywhere, 
Confused with smell of orchards." 

Amid such scenes, walking their horses slowly, 
they said little : but they thought much, and felt 
more. At length, emerging from a woodland dell 

^ Where happy violets hiding from the roads 
The primroses run down to, carrying gold — 
And tangled hedgerows, where the cows pushed out 
Impatient horns and tolerant churning mouths," 

and where the road was little better than a mere 
bridle-path, they came upon a rising knoll with a 
wide-spreading panorama of undulating country. 
Both drew rein instinctively: and both, for some 
minutes, sat silent. At length, the Dean said softly 
— " God made the country!" 
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But the Colonel answered like a man who had 
not heard — "How profound a truth it is, that all 
deep things are unutterable !" 

" True : silence alone is golden ; and yet, to say 
so, you must have speech." 

"True again: that is the very misfortune I 
deplore. I would have you share my feeling, but 
how am I to express it ? I want your reciprocation 
of my thought, but how am I to convey it to you. 
Nature is to me a mirror, reflecting glories, marvels, 
mysteries unutterable. I cry out to you to behold 
them, but that first breath has dimmed the mirror, 
has ruffled the surface of the crystal waves, and 
even while I point, the images appear distorted, and 
the vision fades !" 

"But is it at first always clear, even to your- 
self?" 

" Not always, and never altogether. But often it 
is so — on the side nearest to me. On that side the 
forms are distinct, the outlines are clear. But when 
I pursue them they elude and mock me* There is 
always, on the side I cannot reach, some impalpable, 
intangible, shadowy suggestion of a secret that 
waits to be discovered, of a beauty about to be 
revealed. But in vain ! It recedes as I approach : 
a veiled Tsis, ' whose peplum no mortal hath un- 
covered.' What is it that Nature would say ? Is 
there no meaning in the live repose of the valley 
there behind the mill, — a sense of beauty, an enjoy- 
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ment of life which neither Homer nor Shakspeare 
could re-form for me in words? *To the body 
and mind which have been cramped by noxious 
work or company, nature is medicinal, and restores 
their tone/ What is the secret of that? 'The 
tradesman, the attorney comes out of the din and 
craft of the street, and sees the sky and the woods, 
and is a man again. In their eternal calm he finds 
himself:' he had lost himself in the crowd." 

" You were quoting our great leader a while ago," 
returned the Dean. " I do not know whether you 
happened to see a letter which appeared in the 
papers not long before his death, in which he gave 
the palm to sylvan scenery before all other ?" 

"I remember it well. He said that even the 
mountains and the sea would pall at last, but one 
was never tired of the woods." 

*' Exactly. Well, I cannot agree with that dictum 
about the mountains and the sea, but I certainly 
share his passion for the forest and the glade." 

"You may trace it in all his writings. In 
Vivian Grey^ which he says was 'essentially a 
juvenile production/ it is perhaps most prominent 
of all; but it abounds in all the rest, down to 
Lofhair and Undymion, with the glories of Epping 
and the charming demesnes of Mr. Neuchatel." 

" I was once fortunate enough to witness it in 
his own demesnes. I was one of a party of guests 
staying for a week or two at Hughenden. He had 
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done me the honour of proposing to show me the 
neighbourhood ; and in the course of a long walk we 
had come to a dense deep wood where the varie- 
gated foliage ( — ^it was the fall of the leaf—) showed ' 
more than ordinary magnificence. He paused, look- 
ing upward. Following his glance, I repeated 
softly, after a moment or two, Coleridge's word- 
picture in * ChristabeV of 

^ The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky.' 

He looked at me, and said — 'Can you interpret 
that? But stay, you are a divine. Tell me then 
what meaneth " the sound of a going in the tops of 
the mulberry trees" ? ^ What sort of " a going " was 
that ? and what sort of a sound ? and why in the 
tops of the trees V" 

" Well ? what did you say ?" 

" The truth is I was so impressed by his manner, 
and especially by a certain latent suggestiveness 
that I had nothing to say." 

" But you could at least have drawn on the know- 
ledge of the commentators." 

" Unfortunately, on all the deepest subjects, the 
commentators have no knowledge to draw upon !" 

" For once then, silence was not golden." 

1 2 Sa. V. 24 ; 1 Ch. xiv. 15. 
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"Most assuredly; yet it brought me the rare 
felicity of hearing him discourse as I have heard 
few men beside him. The woods he had explored 
in all the loveliest nooks in England. The forests 
he had traversed in foreign lands. The forests of 
earlier ages. Their relation to human history, to 
civilisation, to progress. And then — ^mysteriously 
enough — the suggestion of some occult relation 
between man and the vegetable, as indicated by the 
delight he finds in fields and woods. * In the woods,' 
he said — and I well remember now how his features 
lighted up with animation as he spoke — 

" ' In the woods a man casts off his years, as the 
snak^ his slough, and at what period soever of life, 
is always a child. In the woods is perpetual youth. 
Within these plantations of God, a decorum and 
sanctity reign, a perennial festival is dressed, and 
the guest sees not how he should tire of them in a 
thousand years. In the woods we return to reason 
and faith. There I feel that nothing can befall me 
in life, — no disgrace, no calamity, (leaving me my 
eyes,) which nature cannot repair. All this,' he 
added, * I learned from a great master long ago, and 
the experience of a life has confirmed it.' " 

" I should like to know something more about 
that * occult relation * that you spoke of," said the 
Colonel in reply. "Miller ownB this field, Locke 
that, and Loyal St. Clair the woodland beyond* 
But none of them owns the landscape. There is a 
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property in the horizon which no man has but he 
whose eye can integrate all the parts, that is, the 
poet. To tell the truth, among adult persons there 
are, I believe, very few who can see nature. That 
vision is reserved for the very few whose inward 
and outward senses are still — as in childhood — 
adjusted to each other ; the few who have retained 
the spirit of infancy even in the era of manhood. 
Through such a man, in the presence of nature, 
there runs a wild delight, in spite of real sorrows." 

*' ' A wild delight,' most true : and even when it 
is not wild it is still felt to be ineffable. In this 
returning and refulgent dawn of summer it is a 
luxury to draw the breath of life. The grass grows, 
the buds burst, the meadow is spotted with fire and 
gold in the tint of flowers. The air is full of birds, 
and sweet with the breath of the pine. The com 
and the wine are again in process of being freely 
dealt to all creatures ; but the mystery of nature — 
the never-broken silence with which the old bounty 
goes forward — ^has not yet yielded one word of 
explanation." 

" Unquestionable: all of it," retumed the Colonel; 
" yet this is- but the beginning. You are dwell- 
ing on the outer manifestation; but what I am 
listening for is the explanation of the inner 
harmony. You adinire the perfection of the world : 
but that which fascinates me is the opening of the 
mind that reveals the laws which traverse the 
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universe, and make things what they are. These 
infinite relations, so like, so unlike ; many, yet one. 
Transcending these, again, is that law of laws, the 
perception of which awakens in the mind what we 
call the religious sentiment. Then, but never till 
then, do we find our highest happiness. It is a 
mountain air. It is the embalmer of the world. It 
is myrrh and storax, and chlorine and rosemary. 
It makes the sky and the hills sublime, and we hear 
it in the silent song of the stars. When this 
sense of beauty, secret, sweet, and overpowering, 
takes possession of the soul, it is divine and deify- 
ing. It is the beatitude of man. It makes him 
illimitable. Through it, the soul first comes to the 
knowledge of itself. When he says 'I ought;' 
when love warms him ; when, warned from on 
high, he chooses the great and good deed ; 

^ Then through long days Of labour 
And nights devoid of ease 
He hears in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies ! ' 

Then he can worship, and his worshipping will 
enlarge his manhood. For man, there is no pro- 
gress without worship, and no progress beyond it. 
In the highest flights of the soul you never surmount 
rectitude ; nor can you outgrow love." 

Then, seeing that his companion was silent, and 
apparently absorbed, he paused a little before he 
added — " What are you deep in now V 

R 
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" The ill-fitting adjustments of human life/' was 
the answer, slowly given. " Here have I been for 
half a lifetime trying to interpret the language of 
nature in terms ' understanded of the common 
people' — ^to make the visible reflect to them the 
very image of the invisible — so that the 'occidt 
relation ' should become less occult but more palp- 
able and real, and now " 

"Well? and now?" 

"Only that one consideration restrains me I 
should say we ought to have exchanged places in 
life." 

"And what is that one consideration ?" 

" Only that while you would have made a very 
good preacher, I should have made a very poor 
lieutenant-colonel." 

" Nonsense ! you do yourself injustice. And as 
for me, if you knew what I think of the office of 
the preacher, . and of the condition to which the 
pulpit — even the English pulpit — has fallen in our 
time, you would quickly change your opinion." 

"I am not so sure of that. Try me, however. 
Let me know what you think. You have a hearer 
who regards that theme with the highest interest 
and deems it of paramount importance." 
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ONE AMONG A THOUSAND. 

"Two inestimable advantages GhristiaDity has 
given US. First; The Sabbath, the jubilee of the 
whole world ; whose light dawns welcome alike into 
the closet of the philosopher, into the garret of toil, 
and into prison cells, and everywhere suggests, even 
to the vile, the dignity of spiritual being. Let it 
stand for evermore, a temple which new love, new 
faith, new sight shall restore to more than its first 
splendour to mankind. And, secondly, The Institu- 
tion of Preaching." — Emerson. 

"Let the Protestant ministers look to it. They 
are at present the sole surviving representatives of 
true Keligion in the world, and they have allowed 
their lights to bum terribly dimly." — Fboudk. 

" Do you remember the Charge delivered by the 
Bi&hop at his first triemiial Visitation of the Clergy? " 

"Perfectly: and an admirable charge I thought 
it, notwithstanding some exceptions that were taken 
to the latter part of it recommending the adoption 
of the surplice." 

"There was another chord that jarred too. A 
good deal of indignation, that has since found vent 
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in other ways, was expressed at the harsh contrast 
between the sound Protestantism of the Charge and 
the defiant Bomanism of the altar decorations. 
However we need not discuss it. My reason for 
recalling the occasion to your recollection was 
simply this. I was present, sitting immediately 
behind the great body of the clergy under the dome, 
when it was delivered. And when all was over, 
and the vast congregation rose, and the clergy were 
dispersing with the rest, there came to my mind 
somehow — ^but with such a new and deep signi- 
ficance ; a vision of the past, and of the possible 
future, in contrast with the actual present — ^words 
spoken long ago of another dispersion, that followed 
another Charge : — 

" ' And they went forth, and preached everywhere, 
the Lord working with them, and confirming the 
word with signs following !' ^ 

" There were twelve of them : and they ' turned 
the world upside down/* To-day, in England 
alone, the clergy are reckoned at from twenty to 
five-and-twenty thousand, while among the non- 
conforming bodies the preachers' name is Legion. 
And what have they done ? 

" Have they retained the hold of the pulpit upon 
the people ? No ! they have not done that. On 
the contrary, it has happened by some means or 
other that, in spite of all their preaching, the people, 

1 Mar. xvi. 20. 2 ^c. xvii. 6. 
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to a great and growing extent, have been estranged 
and alienated from the pulpit. 

" To you I can speak freely : for I know you will 
neither misjudge nor misunderstand me. I am no 
advocatus diaholi. I am no accuser of the brethren. 
As Lord Sandon said at the Wolverhampton Con- 
gress,^ so say I : — ' I have spent my life under the 
influence of the clergy — than whom a nobler, more 
admirable, or more learned body does not exist — I 
love them, I love Oxford, I love my Church.' But 
we are not now speaking of the general qualifica- 
tions of the clergy, or of their influence as a class ; 
but only of their preaching, and its effect. Nor axe 
we now speaking of the great preachers of fifty 
years ago, or of the distinguished men of our own 
time (all too few !) not unworthy to be accounted 
their successors. 

" But when you have enumerated the chief of them 
— those highest on the rolls of fame if not on the 
scale of excellence — and when you have added the 
celebrities of other denominations, Guthrie, Binney, 
Macleod, Candlish, Spurgeon, Beaumont, Punshon, 
Parker, Arthur, Osborn, and the rest — ^is there not 
still something to be desired ? In every one of 
these we find learning, earnestness, diligence, great 
ability, and in some of them, even genius. But 
can we honestly say that we find thorough dis- 
cernment of their time, or any such commanding 

1 October 4, 1867. 
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influence over it as is wielded by certain of their 
contemporaries among the laity? We miss the 
massive learning of the Germans, and their philo- 
sophic breadth, the burning oratory and irresistible 
fascination of Chalmers, HaU, and Irving, and their 
peers of the past age,' and the weight of power and 
grandeur of position possessed by the divines of the 
seventeenth century. 

" When I recall Burnet preaching before the House 
of Commons ; ^ when I think of the class of men 
who were at once prominent and preponderant 
among his hearers there; when I remember the 
towering pre-eminence that could command and 
could retain the warm affection and high esteem of 
such contemporaries as Locke, and Newton, and 
Boyle, and Sherlock, and Patrick, and Wake, 
and Tenison, and Tillotson, and Stillingfleet ; how 
can I avoid the contrast which comes before me 
unbidden and unwelcome? Where now are the 
leaders of the public mind, the moulders of public 
opinion, the pioneers of thought? Mill, Spencer, 

' '< In the piilpit the e£fect of his discourses, which were 
delivered without any note, was heightened by a noble figure 
and by pathetic action. He was often interrupted by the 
deep hum of his audience ; and when, after preaching out the 
hour-glass, which in those days was part of the furniture of 
the pulpit, he held it up in his hand, the congregation clamor- 
ously encouraged him to go on till the sand had run off once 
more." — Macaulay : History of England, vol. ii. p. 174. 
(Tenth Edition, 1854.) 
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Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and the quasi-philoso- 
phical class at large: do they regard our best 
preachers as worth listening to ? The press : the 
poem, the ropiance, the review, the newspaper; 
these are swaying thinkers, and moulding the 
young; and this they are too often doing at the 
expense of the pulpit. The pulpit has lost power, 
and these have gained it. 

" How to regain it ? That is a question for y(m 
rather than for me. But I am sure it will never 
be regained by men who do not cherish high ideals. 
Look at that ' If ' in the discourse of Elihu, and 
think how much depends upon it! 'If — what? 
* If there be a messenger with him, an interpreter, 
one among a thousand, to show unto man his 
uprightness: Then . . .'^ 

" ' A messenger V Like the hermit of the desert, 
whose preaching electrified a nation,^ he must be 
' a man sent from God' ! * His inmost soul quiver- 
ing with the echo of those thrilling words, * Go, 
stand and speak to the people all the words of this 
lifer^ 

" An eloquent declaimer may make nominal prose- 
lytes to a new creed ; a subtle sophist may change 
men. from one set of opinions to another; but to 
' turn the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom 
of the just,' requires a spiritually-minded man. In 

1 Job xxxiii. 23. 2 Mat. iii. 5, 6. 

3 John i 6. * Ac v. 20. 
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the soul of such a man^ divine power dwells as 
truly, though invisibly, as the electricity in a 
Leyden jar. It was a wise resolve of Baxter — 

' I '11 preach as though I ne'er should pf each again, 
And as a dying man to dying men :' 

but it must also be that of every man possessing 
clear spiritual perceptions. The man who has 
'tasted the powers of the world to come,'^ and 
who speaks because he believes * will not speak as 
though he were dreaming. 

"But the special sense of ministerial power is 
something above and beyond this. It is a con- 
sciousness of a peculiar fellowship with God : of a 
delegated Divine authority, in the execution of a 
Divine commission. Thou shalt ' hear the word at 
my mouth, and give them warning from me,'^ is 
an utterance which may well make of him who 
hears it a ' chosen and separated man, lifted by his 
consecration above the love or the fear of his kind, 
forced ever and anon upon difficult and perilous 
duty, a flying roll carven with mercy and judgment, 
an echo rather than an original utterance;' not 
' one,' but ' the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord.' 

"When Jonathan Edwards preached at Enfield, 
there was such a 'breathing of distress,' that he 
was compelled to stop, and request the people to 
1 He. vi. 5. 2 2 Co. iv. 13. 3 Eze. iii. 17. 
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retain their composure. He discoursed on the 
judgment to come, as if he were standing upon ' the 
sides of eternity/ and tjie people heard him, as if 
they were listening to the sound of the 'last 
trump,' or to the sentence of their own condemna- 
tion from the lips of the Son of God. Of a sermon 
of Eogers', Dr. Thomas Goodwin tells us, — 'The 
place was a mere Bochim, the people generally as 
it were deluged with their own tears:* and that 
even he himself, when he ' got out, and was to take 
horse again to be gone, was fain to hang a quarter 
of an hour upon the neck of his horse, weeping, 
before he had power to mount, so strange an impres- 
sion was there upon him, and upon the people 
generally.' 

" There were giants in those days : men of renown. 
Is the race extinct for evermore ? Never were such 
men more needed. On the middle classes of our 
population Christianity still exerts her wonted in- 
fluence, great, growing, beneficent; but the two 
extremes, the lower and the higher ranks — can you 
say the same of them? The attitude of these 
extremes is one of coldness and dislike ; sometimes, 
even of proud disdain. Nor is even this the worst. 
There is another danger: a danger not slight, not 
remote; but imminent and menacing. It is the 
danger lest Christianity should entirely lose its hold 
on the highest minds of all classes. Nor will this 
danger be averted until the pulpit is again clothed 
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with its ancient power. At present it is greatly 
enhanced by the prevalent indisposition to acknow- 
ledge the fact. But the fact is too stubborn, too 
stem to be set aside or altered by denial. Nor wiU 
it be altered by loud outcries against philosophy 
and science and literature. Such outcries, except 
perhaps among the most ignorant of zealots or the 
stupidest of sects, serve but to excite in all intelli- 
gent minds a mingled feeling of pity and contempt. 
" No ! he who, like Paul, is ' set for the defence of 
the gospel,' ^ and feels himself aglow with the in- 
suppressive sense of a special consecration, will do 
something better than indulge in a mischievous 
fulmination of anathemas. In his patient perse- 
vering study of the Divine Oracles, he will eagerly 
welcome all the lights of modern culture. In his 
readiness to renounce traditional opinions and 
untenable positions, he will vindicate more success- 
fully the triumphant and unassailable validity of 
the Divine Eevelation around which the merely 
human dogmas had gathered as accretions. His 
conversance with modem science will reveal to him, 
in that Eevelation, depths of which, without that 
science, he had never dreamed. His conversance 
with modern literature and his knowledge of recent 
research will show him a thousand towering peaks 
which, like that Tenth of Genesis, are luminous with 
the perpetual truth which now receives the homage 
1 Phmp. i. 17. 
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of a crescent and concurrent corroboration. His 
acquaintance with the physical world will con- 
tinually unveil for him fresh instances of the more 
than harmony that subsists between Nature and 
Eevelation, To such a man — expounding God's 
word in the light of His works — ^the universe is 
transparent, and is irradiated with the light of 
higher laws than its own. The Moral world is 
reflected in the Natural. The analogies are every- 
where. There is always some religion : some hope 
and fear extended into the invisible, — from the blind 
boding which nails a horse shoe to the threshold 
or the mast, up to the song of the Elders in the 
Apocalypse. Let the Preacher prune and train it. 
There is a Hand of God in History. Let the Preacher 
trace it. There is a Voice of God in Man. Let the 
Preacher be its echo and interpreter. 

" How ? ' Out of the abundance of the heart !' ^ 
A Divine message, enforced and interpreted by 
intensely human sympathies. There is no teacher 
like experience. ' Strong temptations,' said Luther, 
' are necessary to make a minister.' St. Paid went 
deeper. *A11 our tribulation,' ^ said he; 'pressed 
out of measure, above strength.' When a man 
talks to me who has struggled with my passions, 
and striven with my efforts, and been beaten-down 
in my defeats, and darkened with my doubts; 
whose gold has been tried in fierce furnace fires, out 
1 Lu. vi. 45 ; Mat. xii. 34. « 2 Co. i. 4, 6, 8. 
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of which he has come to tell me the secret of power 
that he found there: that is the man for me. 
* Whose life lightens, his words thunder/ says the 
Arab proverb ; and I may leave to you the applica- 
tion. Yes, I read your meaning in your eyes. It 
is a rare combination, but not impossible: not 
imaginary even. 

For * I have seen (nor hope perhaps in vain, 
Ere life go down to see such sights again,) 
A veteran warrior in the Christian field, 
Who never saw th^ sword he could not wield ; 
Grave without dulness, learned without pride, 
Exact yet not precise, though meek, keen-eyed ; 
A man thatr would have foiled at their own play, 
A dozen would-be's of the modem day : 
Who, when occasion justified its use 
Had wit as bright as ready to produce. 
Could fetch from records of an earlier age, 
Or from philosophy's enlightened page. 
His rich materials, and regale your ear 
With strains it was a privilege to hear ; 
Yet above all, his luxury supreme, 
And his chief glory, was the gospel theme ; 
There he was copious as old Greece or Rome, 
His happy eloquence seemed there at home. 
Ambitious, not to shine or to excel. 
But to treat justly what he loved so well' ^ 

This then is my ideal : a man * who never saw the 
sword he could not wield ;' but yet, a man whose 

1 Cowper, Conversation, Fourth Edition (1788), pp. 242, 
et seq. 
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' chief glory is the Gospel ' with which he has been 
put in trust; and his chief ambition — 'to treat 
justly what he loves so weU.' A man of full know- 
ledge; but all his knowledge radiant with the 
beauteous colour of his thought, and glowing with 
the fervour of his feeling. Not a statue, even of 
the finest marble: not a lay-figure, however cun- 
ningly draped: not a mannikin, however inflated 
and pretentious — and I have seen pulpiteers who 
were all this, and no more : — ^but, a Man. And this 
man — with his Divine Message, and his intensely 
human sympathie3 for its interpretation — kindling 
as he goes. 

"But instead of this, what have we? *I once 
heard a preacher who sorely tempted me to say, I 
woidd go to church no more. Men go, thought I, 
where they are wont to go, else had no soul entered 
the temple that afternoon. A snow-storm was 
falling. The snow-storm was real; the preacher 
merely spectral ; and the eye felt the sad contrast 
in looking at him, and then out of the window 
behind him, into the beautiful meteor of the snow. 
He had lived in vain. He had no one word inti- 
mating that he had laughed or wept, was married 
or in love, had been commended or cheated or cha- 
grined. If he had ever lived and acted, we were 
none the wiser for it. The capital secret of his pro- 
fession, namely, to convert life into truth, he had 
not learned. Not one fact in all his experience, 
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had he yet imported into his doctrine. Not a line 
did he draw out of real history. The true preacher 
can be known by this : that he deals out to the 
people his life — ^life passed through the fire of 
thought.' But this man! ... Is it any wonder 
that people should cease to go to church ? With a 
thousand rival attractions, is it any wonder if they 
refuse to listen to this thoughtless clamour ? for 
the Messenger I the Interpreter 1 the One among a 
thousand !" 
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'* A Babylonish dialect, 
Which learned pedants much affect : 
It was a party-coloured dress 
Of patched and piebald languages ; 
*Twas English cut on Greek and Latin, 
Like fustian heretofore on satin. 
It had an odd promiscuous tone, 
As if he had talked three parts in one. . . . 
For he could coin or counterfeit 
New words, with little or no wit ; 
Words so debased and hard, no stone 
Was hard enough to touch them on : 
And when with hasty noise he spoke 'em, 
The ignorant for current took 'em." 

Butler's Hudihras, 

What the Dean thought of this lay-sermon ad 
clerum will never be known ; for just as it was con- 
cluded the companions came on a sudden surprise. 
Proceeding only at a foot pace, and rarely attempt- 
ing to guide the horses that showed their perfect 
knowledge of the country by choosing the shadier 
and more sequestered paths — with which the 
Colonel's preferences had long' since made them 
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familiar ; — they had wound their way into a deli- 
cious dell, 

Qu6 pious ingens albaque popululi 
Umbram hospitalem consociare amant 
Bamis, ... 

without a thought of where they were, when all 
at once, 

— ^patul» recubans sub tegmine fagi, 

they came, not indeed upon another l^ityrus, but on 
the lord of the manor himself, their friend and 
comrade, Loyal St. Clair. 

"Well met!" cried the Dean, on seeing who it 
was. I 

"Well-come!" was the hearty response; "no- 
thing could have happened more opportunely. Sir 
Arthur and Donald are both here — somewhere in 
the grounds — ^you really must stay to dinner." 

" Not possible," replied the Colonel ; " a dozen of 
our fellows are coming to dine with me : but what 
have you got there ?" 

" ' Deliver us from Evil !' " 

" Amen !" interposed the Dean. 

St. Clair resumed, reading from a pamphlet in his 
hand : " ' Deliver us from Evil.' A Protest against 
the Change in the last petition of the Lord's Prayer, 
adopted in the Eevised Version; a Letter to the 
Bishop of London." 

"Ah! I know: Canon Cook's. But have you 
seen Bishop Lightfoot's answer to it ?" 
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"I have seen more than that. Listen again: 
•^ A Second Letter to the Lord Bishop of London in 
answer to three Letters of the Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham.' Now let me ask, in my turn, Have you seen 
this?" 

"I have seen it," interposed the Dean, seeing 
that the Colonel merely shook his head; ''and I 
must say that, in its way, I never saw anything 
more complete. The Bishop of Durham's scholar- 
ship is of no common order. Those letters of his 
in exposure of the superficial pretentiousness of 
' Supernatural Eeligion,' could perhaps have been 
written by no other man in England. His Com- 
mentaries on the Epistles are their own best com- 
mendation. And all this makes it but the more 
certain that whatever can be said in favour of the 
change adopted by the Revisers has now been said, 
and said, too, in the best mariner, by one whose 
competence as an Apologist is unquestionable." 

" Well," broke in the Colonel, " but I am waiting 
for the verdict. I infer from what you say that 
with aU his ability he has failed to make out his 
case." 

" In iny judgment he certainly has," replied the 
Dean. 

" And in mine, too," added St. Clair. " See these 
marks in the margin ? Well, here I have numbered 
every point in the Bishop's defence ; and here Canon 
Cook has followed him, point by point over the 
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whole field of knowledge, linguistic, patristic, and 
liturgical ; and although so long a period has elapsed 
since this ' Second Letter ' was published, the Bishop 
has not yet printed the answer which in the 
autumn of 1881 he undertook to give." 

'*You must make allowance for a bishop's en- 
gagements." 

" Certainly : but remember this was one of them. 
And besides, he was not prevented by his engage- 
ments from rushing to the rescue of the innovation 
in answer to the First Letter. The contrast between 
his promptness then and his tardiness now, has in 
it something suggestive." 

" Suggestive ? of what ?" 

" Of this, namely : that he is no longer prepared 
to defend an innovation for which he is (at least) 
partly responsible." 

'* Besides," added the Dean, " if you come to ' en-^ 
gagements ' you are bound to consider Canon Cook's 
engagements. Think of the eighteen years devoted 
to the 'Speaker's Commentary* with an Editor's 
responsibility, which, from the first, was made to 
' extend to every part ;' of the vigilant and laborious 
supervision of the work of his colleagues which was 
necessary in order to ensure that no important in- 
vestigations by other scholars, abroad or at home, 
on their respective subjects had been accidentally 
overlooked. Consider the mass of Biblical Literature, 
of exegesis, of criticism, which during these eighteen 
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years has been published in England, in France, in 
Germany, and admire the sedulous industry and 
patience with which the Editor has watched and 
noted the progress of criticism over the whole of 
the immense field. Add to this, the gaps he had to 
fill. On the failure of Dean Hansel's health, it 
was Canon Cook that prepared the commentary on 
St. Mark, On his death, again, the Editor became 
solely responsible for the conclusion of the notes on 
St. Matthew. And similarly, he had very unex- 
pectedly to revise and complete the Bishop of St. 
David's Commentary on St, Luke. And yet the re- 
sult is that on .the whole — and notwithstanding 
some deductions that are much to be jegretted — ^we 
have in these ten volumes not merely a noble monu- 
ment of English learning and English theology, but 
also a Commentary which is without a rival in any 
country." 

" And this^result you attribute largely to Canon 
Cook?" 

" I attribute it very largely to the industry, the 
judgment, and the very rare learning which he has 
brought to bear upon the work, and especially to 
his complete mastery of the whole range of that 
scholarship which relates to the interpretation of 
Holy Scripture." 

''Finis coronat opus; the later volumes are the 
best. Some of the earlier ones are open, I think, to 
very serious objection," 
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" A very just observation. But we shall hardly 
be in a position to do justice to the merits of those 
earlier volumes until we get the Revised Version of 
the Old Testament" 

"Why not?" 

"Why not! Let any one compare the altered 
passages in the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment with the Notes on the same passages in the 
* Speaker's Commentary,' and he will soon see * why 
not.'" 

" I know you have but little liking for the Revised 
Version." 

" I have but little cause for liking." 

" Well, I don't know : I am but a layman. But 
don't you rather under-estimate the scholarship of 
the Revisers, and of this age generally ?" 

*' I think not ; and I hope to convince you of it. 
But there is a counter-question. Do not y<m rather 
under-estimate the scholarship of the men who 
gave us the Authorised Version, and of that age 
generally ?" 

"Hear, hearl" cried St Clair. "Where are we 
to look to-day to find in England Hebrew scholars 
like those of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eigh- 
teenth centuries? Their works written in Latin, 
not only enlightened Europe and took the lead in 
European scholarship at the time, but are still the 
treasure-house of knowledge to which all must 
come. But now, silks, and lace, and embroidery 
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have supplanted Hebrew and Greek so largely that 
even the veteran sfcholar who represents Hyde and 
Pocock and Lowth is reduced to write in Roman 
characters the Hebrew of his learned Commentary, 
for fear lest the sight of * strange alphabets/ as the 
Literary Churchman calls anything beyond Latin 
and Greek, should offend the eyes of his readers/' 

" Only compare/* resumed the Dean, " what now 
passes for learning and scholarship — the Bible story- 
book about Abraham, king of Damascus, inventor 
of monotheism, being tempted of the Devil to offer 
up his son in sacrifice, etc. etc., prepared by one 
Dean for the special use of the Clergy, with the 
kindred works of Selden, Spencer, and Stillingfleet, 
Marsham, Lardner, and Warburton ; or the mighty 
labours of Walton, Castell, lightfoot. Mill, and the 
rest, on the Old and New Testaments, with the 
aimless criticisms and borrowed learning of another 
Dean ; and then say whether, with all the boasting 
of to-day, the scholarship of the past was not more 
true, though with smaller means; the research 
deeper and more honest, though with fewer re- 
sources ; and the lore altogether more solid and 
better worth having than the vaunted wares of 
to-day ?" 

" I did not expect/' returned the Colonel, " that 
it would have been left for a simple layman like 
me to remind a Dean of the honour due to a Bishop ; 
but even laymen know something about the merits 
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of Bishops when they have such names as Moberly, 
Wordsworth, Wilberforce, and Trench." 

" But they were hardly ever there. Through those 
ten long years of careful study Bishop Moberly was 
present in the Jerusalem Chamber on only one 
hundred and twenty-one occasions ; Bishop Words- 
worth on only one hundred and nine ; Archbishop 
Trench on only sixty-three ; Bishop Wilberforce on 
only one. Besides^ the Bishop of St. Andrews has 
already fully purged himself of complicity in the 
errors of the Revision. Archbishop Trench re- 
gards them as ' pushed to a faulty excess.' Nor 
are there lacking indications that in the case of 
some other famous scholars — scholars and divines 
of the best type — ^they deeply regretted what was 
done, but were powerless to prevent it." 

"Dr. Scrivener, to wit," interposed St. Clair. 
"Listen to this: — 'It is already admitted on all 
hands that the Bevision has been a prodigious 
blunder. How it came about that, with such a 
first-rate textual scholar among them as Dr. 
Scrivener, the Revisionists of 1881 should have 
deliberately gone back to those vile fabrications 
from which the good Providence of God preserved 
Erasmus and Stunica, — Stephens and Beza, and the 
Elzevirs, three centuries ago: — how it happened 
that, with so many classical scholars sitting round 
their table, they should have produced a Translation 
which, for the most part, reads like a first-rate 
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school-boy's crib — tasteless, unlovely, harsh, un- 
idiomatic ; — servile, without beiug really faithful, — 
pedantic, without being really learned ; — an unread- 
able Translation, in short ; the result of a vast 
amount of labour indeed, but of wondrous little 
judgment: — how all this has come about, it is at 
this time of day utterly useless to inquire.' " 
" Well, that is the opinion of the Quartefrly!' 
" But not of the Quarterly alone. The JEdiriburgh 
says the same : — ' The superior critical apparatus at 
the disposal of our scholars, and their advanced 
scientific knowledge of grammar, seem to have been 
rather impediments than aids ; and we are left with 
another critical commentary on the New Testament, 
but not with a new version which will mould our 
thoughts and afiford a dignified vehicle for the great 
truths of Eevelation.' " 

" What does it matter who says it V* resumed the 
Dean. " What I insist on is the thing itself. The 
adverse criticism on the Greek Text adopted, or 
rather, constructed by the Eevisers would not have 
been left unanswered if it had not been felt to be 
unanswerable. The correctness of that Criticism, in 
the Qimrterly, for example, — after a two years' in- 
terval — has not been disproved even in a single 
instance, by the partisans of the Eevision. They 
were asked for a Bevised English Version, but what 
they have given us is a Bemsed Greek Text. And 
what a Text ! A congeries of conjectures ; a house 
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of cards ; a pyramid poised on its apex ! And that 
apex constructed — not of brick without straw, but 
only — of straw without brick I" 

"To be continued in our next!" cried St. Clair 
laughingly: "meantime, let me lead you to the 
house. You must not go without a stirrup-cup." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

UNEXPLOBED LONDON. 

" * Is it our faulty' you reply, 

'When throughout civilization. 
Every nation's empery 
Is asserted by starvation ?* 

If no better can be done, 

Let us do but this, — endeavour 
That the sun behind the sun 

Shine upon them while they shiver ! 

On the dismal London flags. 

Through the cruel social juggle, 
Put a thought beneath their rags 

To ennoble the heart's struggle." 

E. B. Browning. 

At the Club, in the evening, there was an ani- 
mated and brilliant gathering. In addition to the 
regular members, more than fifty of whom were 
present, there were several visitors of distinction. 
What a contrast to that first meeting of the three 
"commercials" at "The Chequers"! Here were 
" Old Indians," generals, admirals, judges, bishops, 
barristers, authors, an ex-Govemor-General, and 
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several members of both Houses ; but still all marked 
by the one characteristic feature — they were all 
travelled men. Men who made History — ^and men 
who wrote it. Men like Teufelsdrockh, " vibrating 
everywhere between the highest and the lowest 
levels," in their contact with Public life. Men like 
the Ithacan, for extent of experience and variety 
of adventure. 

Some of these had recently returned from explora- 
tion of territories hitherto untrodden. Some had 
been digging deeper among the buried treasures of 
the forgotten past. Of this latter class was an 
Orientalist, with a beard reaching to his waist, 
who had completely magnetised the group gathered 
round him by the fervour of his enthusiasm for 
" The Oldest City in the World." 

"Tyre and Sidon," said he, "have crumbled on 
the shore ; Baalbec is a ruin ; Palmyra is buried in 
a desert. Nineveh has disappeared from the Tigris ; 
and Babylon, from the Euphrates. But Damascus 
is to-day what it was before the days of Abraham — 
a centre of trade and travel — an isle of verdure in 
the desert ; a * presidential capital,' with martial 
and sacred associations that extend through thirty 
centuries. It was here," — pointing to a map that 
lay spread out before him, — ^"that Saul of Tarsus 
saw the light above the brightness of the sun ; and 
here " (pointing again) " ' the Street which is called 
Straight,' the street in which ' he prayed ' still runs 
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through the city. The caravan comes and goes as 
it did a thousand years ago. The sheik, the ass, 
and the water-wheel, are all unchanged. The 
merchants of the Euphrates and the Mediterranean 
still occupy the streets ' with the multitude of their 
wares.' The city which Mohammed surveyed from 
a neighbouring height, but feared to enter, ' because 
it was given to man to have but one Paradise, and 
he, for his part, was resolved not to have it in this 
world,* is still what Julian called it, 'the Eve of the 
East ;' what Isaiah called it, * the head of Syria.* " 

And from this he went on to trace the influence 
of this " oldest city in the world " on European 
civilisation. " From Damascus came the ' damson,' 
our blue plum; the delicious apricot of Portugal, 
called the ' damasco ;' our exquisite ' damask ' fabrics 
of cotton and silk, with vines and flowers raised upon 
a smooth bright ground; the damask rose;^ the 
' Damascus blade,' famous throughout the world for 
its keen edge and matchless elasticity ; ^ the art of 
damascening, ^ etc. etc." 

But here, as he fell from eloquence to common- 
place, his hearers edged away towards another 
group, listening to a story of adventure in Cali- 

^ Introduced into England in the reign of Henry viii. 

' The secret of its manufacture was lost when Tamerlane 
carried its possessor into Persia. 

3 The beautiful art of inlaying wood and steel with gold and 
silver ; — a union of sculpture and mosaic engraving — with 
which boxes, bureaux, and swords are ornamented. 
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fomia. This was followed by a brief and rapid, yet 
graphic description of the natural wonders of that 
region, the chief of which was declared by the 
speaker to be the far-famed Yosemite Valley. 

" Those of you who have seen Niagara," said the 
speaker, '' will think me another Munchausen when 
I say that the Falls of Niagara are as nothing. Tet 
consider : the Falls of Niagara are one hundred and 
sixty-five feet perpendicular. But the fall in the 
Yosemite Valley leaps down ten times as far at a 
single bound ; while below the first leap of sixteen 
hundred feet, there is a second lower fall of six 
hundred feet, and below that a third, of four 
hundred and thirty-four. The Sentinel Fall has a 
leap even greater still. And this magnificence of 
magnitude is multitudinous. In this one valley 
there are no fewer than eleven distinct falls. 

*' Then again, besides the Falls, there are the Trees. 
If the Indian fig-tree covers acres with its profound 
shadow, the giant pine of California towers to the 
height of a cathedral spire. The Big Tree Grove 
in Calaveras County, which stands at an elevation of 
four thousand three hundred and seventy-five feet 
above the sea, and has an area of fifty acres, con- 
tains one hundred and three trees, twenty of which 
exceed seventy-five feet in circumference. One of 
these giants has been felled. To achieve this feat 
pump-boring augers were used, with the continuous 
labour of five men for five-and-twenty days. But even 
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when the trunk was completely severed, it took two 
and a half days' additional labour, with the aid of 
various mechanical appliances, to throw it from its 
base. This tree, three hundred and two feet high, 
— nearly twice the height of Niagara ! — was ninety- 
six feet in circumference ; and its age, as shown by 
its annular lines of growth, was over three thousand 
years. Think of that I a tree that lived before the 
fall of Troy, and still lived on when Schliemann 
was digging up the Troad I The unbroken silence 
that reigned in that untrodden Grove for more, 
than thirty centuries! From the days of the 
Hebrew Theocracy to the days of Russian Nihilism. 
The age which produced women like Iphigenia, and 
the daughter of Jephthah ; and also the age which 
has produced Louise Michel, * petroleuse.' A life 
which included these extremes, with all that lies 
between !" 

" Now, no moralising !" said a voice on the edge 
of the group. " Your admiration of those trees is 
no better than a silly sentimentalism unless you 
can turn it to some practical account. But has any 
one here been to New Guinea ? If so, he will not 
wonder at the annexation by Queensland. What 
excites my wonder is the rumoured hesitancy of the 
Home Government to sanction the annexation. - I 
am but newly arrived in England, and I confess — 
sharing as I do the strong feeling of Australia, I am 
a,mazed to find how many men there are who can 
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allow their political traditions to blind them to the 
palpable advantages of the annexation." 

" Such as V* queried a listener. 

" Such as might be deemed too obvious to need 
enumeration," was the reply, " when you get elbow- 
room for a fresh colony, on an island twelve 
hundred miles long by three hundred wide; the 
soil fertile, the country beautiful, forests of palms, 
mountains as high as Mount Blanc, with the 
varieties of climate and affluence of irrigation that 
these mountains involve," 

"'Nil admirari* is evidently no doctrine of 
yours." 

" Nor of any other man who goes through the world 
with his eyes open. But the thing is here : I have 
been living there, on the coast, or on the adjacent 
islands, for the last ten years, and I speak therefore 
from personal knowledge. I do not believe there is 
another island in the world to equal it for natural 
products. There are tortoise-shell, pearl-shell, ivory-* 
nuts, gum, sandal-wood, camphor-tl«e, sago, arrow- 
root, ginger, cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane and ebony. 
Tobacco is grown in huge quantities. Birds of 
Paradise, (for the sake of their plumes,) edible 
birds' nests, nutmegs, tortoise-shell, and pearls, 
have been for nearly forty years staple articles of 
export to Sincapore. There is every indication too 
that as the island is opened up minerals will be 
found in large quantities. Gold is known to exist; 
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and I have seen fine specimens of copper, as well 
as black sand that contained tin. Although it has 
been so long left undeveloped, it will yet be found — 
you may depend upon it — to be the most favoured of 
all the bountiful islands of the Malay Archipelago." 

" That is your opinion." 

"That is my opinion. And in Australia there 
is no other opinion. Melbourne and Sydney and 
Brisbane; in the Towns and in the Bush; all are 
of one mind. I only wish I could say the same of 
the Colonial Office, and the Cabinet in Downing 
Street." 

" Hear, hear !" from several voices. 

" * All of one mind !' Hartington and Chamberlain, 
for instance !" cried others. 

"I remember, four or five years ago," (it was 
Eightman who said this,) "a speech of Lord 
Beaconsfield in the House of Lords. 'There has 
been/ he said, ' a good deal of talk in this debate 
about " The Key of India." It is on the Indus, we 
are told. It is at CabuL It is at Candahar. I 
difiFer from these opinions. The Key of India is — 
London.' 

" Lord Beaconsfield was right. Let any man stand, 
as I have often stood, to watch the traffic in the 
principal thoroughfares of the City : in front of the 
Mansion House ; over London Bridge ; in the Bor- 
ough; iu Thames Street; in Fenchurch Street; in 
Cannon Street, Wood Street, Fleet Street, Eastcheap, 
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and Gheapside. Let him watch the traffickers, in 
a thousand varieties, each with its own distinctive 
characteristic: at Lloyds, in Mincing Lane and 
Mark Lane, on the Stock Exchange, or the Hop Ex- 
change, or the Coal Exchange. Let him make the 
tour of the Docks and see the shipping ; let him visit 
the wharves and examine the magnitude and variety 
of the cargoes. Show him the busy hives of industry 
with their countless swarms of toilers, where every 
variety of labour and every appliance of skill have 
made multifarious London a microcosm of the world. 
Let him estimate the concentrated wealth that 
results from that labour by such catastrophes as 
that of the fire the other day when, within the limits 
of a very narrow area, property to the value of Four 
Millions was in a few hours reduced to a heap of 
ruins. In all that wealth, and especially in the 
sources from which it flows, let him see the Power 
for which it stands, and of which it is the index, 
and he will probably be of Lord Beaconsfield's 
opinion, that the Key of India is— -London," 

"Whereunto doth this oration tend?" asked one' 
of the listeners, in an audible " aside." 

" Let him alone," was the reply, (in the same tone,) 
" Eightman always knows where he is going; But 
he takes his own way." 

"I merely quoted Lord Beaconsfield's dictum," 
resumed Bightman, "that under the aegis of bo 
great a name I might shelter my own." 
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"And your own is ?" 

"That London is not only the richest and the 
mightiest: it is also the least known city in the 
world." 

A peal of laughter — with a Babel of outcries — 
interrupted him. Only for a moment however. 
Then he went on : — 

"Well, let us put it to the test. You who are 
laughing loudest, what do you know about London ? 
What is London ? And what is life in London ? To 
lounge in Pall Mall, to ride in Eotten Eow, to saunter 
about St. Stephen's ? a match at Lord's, a crowd at 
Burlington House, a garden-party up the Eiver? 
chambers in the Middle Temple and a villa at Rich- 
mond ? No ! this butterfly life is not the life of Lon- 
don : for when the butterflies are flown and the season 
is dead, the vast region of populous London with its 
five millions of souls still aches and throbs in the 
mighty throes of its incessant labour and sorrow 1 

" Tou have explored the Yosemite Valley; and you 
have mapped out every creek that indents the coast 
of New Guinea. But have you ever explored 
Whitechapel, or Wapping, or Limehouse-hole, or 
Radcliffe-highway ? Were you ever lost in Seven 
Dials, or the New Cut, or Thieves' Lane? Do you 
know Tasker's Eents ? What about the Courts and 
Alleys which no solitary policeman has ever dared 
to penetrate? where brutal violence battens in its 
lair ; and sodden vice, polluting and polluted, grows 
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still more rotten by what it feeds on ? where no drop 
of pure water has ever been tasted ; where no whiflf 
of pure air has ever been breathed; where the 
atmosphere is an atmosphere of crime, and the blood 
that stagnates in the veins of mother and child is 
thick and muddy with the stench of filth, and the 
reek of rotten odours exuding from crumbling 
walls ?" 

" Well, but all this is inseparable from the aggrega- 
tion of men in great cities," said one member of the 
group. 

" I do not agree with you," was the reply, " but if 
I did, I would say. Let the great cities beware! 
Your criminal classes are an expensive commodity. 
They are dangerous too. Then there are the desti- 
tute classes. Do you know how many people die 
every year from starvation ? Or do you know that 
a still larger number die every year from diseases 
brought on by starvation? Need I tell you that 
destitution breeds despair, and that desperate men 
are dangerous ? And well they may be ! 

" Do you know the amount of infant mortality in 
London ? Do you know that the children yearly 
sacrificed — to Mammon if not to Moloch — in this 
metropolis wbuld suffice to pave the kerb from 
Blackwall to Bayswater ? But why talk of infant 
mortality? Is there any other city in the world 
which would think it nothing to have five people 
knocked down and run over, at a single crossing. 
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before the hour of noon? And yet that is only 
what happened the other day within sight of the 
Lord Mayor's windows." 

" Hear, hear !" cried Sir Eupert, "a true bill that !" 

" It is all true," rejoined another voice from the 
opposite side of the circle. It was Major Hastings, 
who had only last year returned from the Deccan. 
" It is all true," he repeated, " but it is very far 
indeed from being all the truth. I know something 
about it from watching my cousin's work in White- 
cross Street, where she has established a Medical 
Mission. I shall not soon forget my first experi- 
ence of Checquer Alley. Perhaps it was owing to 
the fascination of a silk hat or a decent coat in that 
region, but whatever it was I soon found myself, in 
relation to the occupants of upper windows, in the 
condition of a target on the American rivers." 

"Why?" "How?" "Du tell!" from several at 
once. 

, Why, you must remember in the American 
Notes, how Dickens says, that on the river steamers 
the men gather round the stoves, and ' spit at a 
mark!'" 

" So you were the mark in Checquer Alley ! and 
* a man of mark,' I ween." 

" I was the mark, as you say : and I came out a 
marked man." 

" Not a doubt of it ; but I suppose you are well 
used to it by now ?" 
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" Nay, it is altogether a thing of the past. They 
almost worship my cousin and her helpers ; and 
when they found out that I had taken my place as 
one of the helpers, and that I was her cousin beside, 
they forgave me for being of another social class, 
and took ' the Major ' to their heart." 

" So you speak from personal knowledge ?" 

"Exactly; and I say that from overcrowding 
alone " 

" 0, we know all about overcrowding 1" interrupted 
Smiflf, a disagreeable fellow, generally disliked. " It 
means four families in one room, one in each corner," 

" No !" retorted Murrey ; " Snuffs version is mere 
* hearsay.' The fact is that there were five families, 
not four ; the fifth being in the middle of the floor ; 
and the mutual relations were amicable until the 
fifth family took in a lodger !" 

" I was not going into details of that kind," re- 
sumed the Major, " but if Mr. Smiflf would like to 
know the diflference between personal knowledge 
and hearsay, I will take him to a room— not a large 
room either — ^where he will find four generations of 
one family, sixteen persons, living, eating, sleeping, 
and earning their daily bread. This last they do by 
making the little woollen mops used for cleaning out 
oil lamps, etc. The fluflf and dust which these poor 
but honest people have to breathe (or choke with) 
day and night from the pulling and sorting of the 
wool, Mr. Smiflf can then taste for himself." 
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" Perhaps they would let him taste their cooking, 
too?" 

" Now what sort of cooking do you think likely, 
among people who work all day long at match-box 
making for 2 Jd. for twelve dozen, and find their own 
paste?" 

" Or," added Murrey, " as they do in my district 
in Lambeth, under the very shadow of the Palace, 
where they sew boys' suits for 3d. a piece, and 
ulsters for 4d., and ' slops ' for half-a-crown a dozen?" 

"This conversation," said the Major, "began at 
Damascus. Well, I have lived in Damascus. But 
I never saw in Damascus such destitution as I see 
in London. Such gaunt spectral figures; such 
hollow cheeks ; such hungry eyes, fierce with famine 
or burning with fever ; such uncomplaining endur- 
ance; such mute helplessness; such utter desola- 
tion. I suppose it seems the more vivid and 
intolerable to me from the contrast presented by 
the wealth of London. Nowhere else have you so 
much magnificence or so much misery ; such luxu- 
rious living, or such despair in dying. It is Croesus 
in his chariot, and Lazarus — not fed with the crumbs 
from under the table." 

" If you come to talk of contrasts," said Salmon, 
" there are some moral contrasts which though they 
can hardly be mentioned, can hardly be overlooked. 
I have lived in Cairo, and formed my own opinion 
of the morals of the Turk. I have lived in Calcutta, 
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and seen the nautch-girls of the temples. I have 
lived in Paris, in Vienna, in Berlin, but I have 
never seen such a carnival of vice as that which 
was nightly exhibited in the Haymarket and the 
adjacent region of Piccadilly, month after month 
last winter." 

"Well," said Smifif, "what would you have? Do 
you expect to make men moral by Act of Parlia- 
ment?" 

" Not exactly," was the reply ; " but remembering 
what has been done, I would not have the Magis- 
trates foiget that there is something yet to do. 
Cremorne is gone ; and Highbury Bam is no more. 
But go and see the look of the Causeway at the 
Elephant and Castle, or at the Angel, Islington, on 
a Sunday Evening, and then see whether your cheeks 
will not bum and your ears tingle in spite of all 
your superiority and self-restraint." 

" But why speak of those two centres, or of Sunday 
Evening only? Why not include every main thor- 
oughfare in London, and every night in the week ?" 

"Because I don't wish to enlarge the terrible 
catalogue, or dwell on its appalling amplifications. 
But what sort of fate do you expect for a people 
who can regard so lightly the vice that saps the 
manhood of a nation ?" 

" These things are but too true," (it was Eight- 
man who spoke now,) " terribly trae : but they are 
not the things I had in view when I spoke of unex- 
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plored London. You are talking of what is patent 
on the surface. I want you to see what is latent in 
the depths. You bewail the symptoms : I fear the 
disease. Society would fain preserve appearances ; 
but the physician feels the pulse. EespectabiUty, 
no doubt, is something, but vitality is more. No 
doubt it is unpleasant, that eruption on the features; 
but the gangrene at the heart is fataL It is the gan- 
grene I would have you ponder : it is the gangrene 
I would have you cure. 

" Lordly English, think it o'er, 
Caesar's doing is aU undone ! 
You have cannons on your shore, 
w^d free parliaments in London. 

Princes' parks, and merchantai' homes. 

Tents for soldiers, ships for seamen, — 
Ay, but Ruins worse than Rome's 

In your pauper men and women. 
Women leering through the gas, 

(Just such bosoms used to nurse you,) 
Men, turned wolves by famine — ^pass ! 

Those can speak themselves, and 'curse you. 

But these others — children smaU, 

Spilt like blots about the city. 
Quay, and street, and palace-wall—- 

Take them up into your pity !" 

" Do ye hear the Children weeping, my brothers ? 
Ere the sorrow comes with years. 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers. 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
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The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 

The young birds are chirping in the nest, 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 

The young flowers are blowing toward the west — 
But the young, young Children, my brothers, 

They are weeping bitterly ! 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 

In the country of the free." 

You don't believe it ? I knew it. That is exactly 
what I said. You have never witnessed it. But 
while the poor exhibit ' the patience of Job,* might 
you not remember his practice ? * The cause which 
I knew not I searched out !' ^ Will no one do in 
London what Chalmers did in Glasgow ? Who will 
search it out ? 

"Meantime, remember that on your own admission 
you have no personal knowledge of the facts. You 
therefore are my witnesses — against yourselves — 
that even to Londoners, London is a territory 
hitherto unexplored." 

1 Job xxix. 16. • 
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THE COMING DEMOCRACY. 

*' From concession to concession you will be driven, 
philosopliising as you go, by the Irisb vote and the 
Irish knife, till you reach the bottom ; when perhaps 
the country will find a leader." — Goldwin Smith.^ 

' ' On such occasions it will ever be found that the 
human vermin which, neglected by ministers of state 
and ministers of religion, barbarous in the midst of 
civilisation, heathen in the midst of Christianity, 
burrows among all physical and all moral pollution, 
in the cellars and garrets of great'cities, will at once 
rise into a terrible importance. So it was now in 
London. " — M acaulay. 

" At the close of the epoch this more sternly edu- 
cated class determines to assume authority in the 
government of the State, unswayed by the humour, 
and unhindered by the ignorance of the lower classes 
of the people." — Kusktn. 

With the arrival of the hour appointed for the 
general meeting, the several groups assembled in 
the library, where, as soon as the merely formal 
business had been disposed of, the Colonel (in the 

1 In the Pall Mall Gazette, May 23, 1882. 
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chair) proceeded to unfold the special business of 
the evening. All the notices of motion, as sent in 
to the Secretary, (Mr. Sharp,) and now printed on 
the Paper of Business, were (he said) interesting,, 
and some of them important. There was, for 
example, a highly important paper on Sanitation by 
their own admirable Crichton (cheers); another,, 
plangently protesting against the great and growing 
Expenditure of the School Board for London (" Hear„ 
hear !") ; and a third on the recent Hibbert Lectures, 
at Oxford. 

He had convened this Special Meeting, however,, 
for the consideration of a special subject, impelled 
by what he could not but regard as its transcendent 
importance. The matters to which he referred were 
too well known by every one in that room to 
require any amplification from him. Both in the 
Church and in the *State, the recent conduct — if h^ 
ought not rather to say misconduct — of affairs had 
been such as to precipitate a crisis. They were 
already in the throes of Eevolution. There was a 
Eeligious Eevolution, and there was a political Ee- 
volution. By the first, the Church had already ceased 
to be Protestant: by the second. Democracy had 
obtained a dominant place in the Cabinet. Either 
of these would have been a portent sufficiently 
grave, had it stood alone. The conjuncture of both 
constituted a Crisis in the history of the Country^ 
grave in the extreme. 
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He did not think it necessary to detain them 
with the history of either of these movements. The 
question for them to consider was — ^not how this 
bifronted revolution had attained to its present 
formidable dimensions, but — ^how it might best be 
met and overthrown. At the same time, it was 
evident that so far as an acquaintance with its 
history threw light on its origin and its aims, it 
would be highly useful. In the light thus acquired 
he must confess that, to himself, as also to many 
others, it appeared that in both the spheres now 
mentioned, the disturbance proceeded from a com- 
mon source. And he believed that if they were 
ever to rid themselves of the troubles brought down 
by the stream they must first deal with the fountain. 
And the fountain, in the present instance, he 
believed would be found in the Pope's black militia 
— the men who in every country, and in every age, 
and under every possible disguise, had been found 
to promote national disturbance as the surest means 
of attaining their own ends. 

(A voice : — ) " You mean the Jesuits I" 

" I mean the Jesuits : you are quite right ; there 
is no other organisation known to History to whom 
the same description applies." (" Hear, hear !" and 
"No, no!") 

"Mr. Saltoun says 'No, no!' I am not sorry to 
hear it, for I think we ought to sift the matter to 
the bottom" (" Hear, hear !" but not from Sandy this 
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time !), and I shall therefore take care, before the 
debate closes, that Mr. Saltoun shall have an oppor- 
tunity of showing cause for his denial, and of 
informing us — ^if he can — of any other organisation 
known to History, to which the same description 
applies." (" Hear, hear !") 

" At this moment, however, it is unnecessary for 
me to do more than simply state the subject for 
discussion. The existing situation of affairs, serious 
as it is in itself, is doubly serious from the lack of 
suitable means — and most of all, the deficiency of 
capable men — to grapple with it. 

" On the one hand we have Democracy overturn- 
ing the State. On the other, is Ritualism subverting 
the Church. Behind both, and manipulating both, 
while enmeshing them in the glamour of a web 
that looks like gossamer, but holds like steel, is — 
Jesuitism. 

" Opposed to these, what have we ? The Cabinet 
admits the Communist. The Church restores the 
Papist. The soporific of the Jesuit has done the 
rest. Where is the England of 1588 ? Where is 
the England of 168&? Had England still, as of 
old, been 'Old England,' the nation would have 
risen to the height of the emergency. But no ! that 
long fatal sleep in the lap of the Eomish Dalilah 
has shorn the strength of the Nation. Our first 
lines of defence are gone. The old landmarks have 
disappeared. Successive Governments have pan- 
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dered to the mob. Successive Episcopates have 
prepared the way for the Papist. We are betrayed I 
and the treason has been perpetrated by the very 
men to whom our safety was intrusted. This is 
the crowning circumstance of that great peril which 
now constitutes ' The Crisis of England.' " 

(Loud applause, not unmingled, however, with 
some expressions of dissent, greeted the speaker as 
he resumed the chair.) 

Then rose Mecsenas. " He should be believed, he 
thought, wh^n he said that he for one, liberal as he 
was, had no sort of sympathy with any movement 
that could rightly be regarded as revolutionary. 
But then he did not for a moment believe that the 
democratic movement to which the Chairman had 
referred was of this character. Democracy was, no 
doubt, a great power, and would ere long be a 
greater. But this Democracy was neither idiotic 
nor impracticable. Yet it must be both before it 
could entertain such projects as those which had 
been attributed to it. Even if it did entertain them 
it would be impotent to achieve them, in face of a 
Conservative Opposition, without the co-operation 
of the great Liberal Party. And that Party had too 
great a stake in the country to allow it to entertain 
the idea of an alliance with half a dozen political 
adventurers. There might be a few visionaries, he 
was quite ready to admit ; but that fact furnished 
no justification for the attempt to get up a scare 
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which some of the Tory organs were now en- 
gaged in." 

Close on the heels of the Banker, up sprang one 
of the new members, a merchant from Manchester, 
Thomas Clegg Salmon (worthy of the name).^ 

"Mr. Chairman: I quite agree with the last 
speaker that there may possibly be, as he says, ' a 
few visionaries ' within the horizon of this debate. 
I go farther : I think that he himself is among the 
chief of them. How can I think otherwise, when I 
see him overlook the facts before his eyes, and draw 
on his dreams for some support of his argument ? 
I do not know whether he has seen what The 
World calls 'Mr. Labouchere's characteristically 
clever article on " The Coming Democracy " in the 
Fortnightly Reviewl but if he has not, I suppose 
he is the only person in the room who labours under 
that disadvantage. In any case, however, he has 
entirely overlooked it. And overlooking it, he has 
propounded a vision of his own; a vision which 
that single article is quite sufl&cient to dispel. The 
World, believing in it just as little as Mecsenas, yet 
says, * His article deserves to be read, because it is 
well and carefully written, and because it is a re- 
ductio ad dbsurdum of democratic ideas. Mr. 

^ It was when ascending the riv^ers in Gaul that the Romans 
^rst saw the salmon ; and from its leaping the Falls they 
naturally called it " salmo," the leaper. It is to this origin 
of the name that Mr. Sharp here seems to allude. -^Ed. 
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Labouchere is a shrewd, clear-headed man of the 
world ' — I ask Mecaenas's special attention to this ; 
for this is the World's own judgment on Mr. 
Labouchere. And yet this man, not the ' vision- 
ary' of Mecsenas's dreams, but 'a shrewd, clear- 
headed man of the world,' ' writes as if Providence 
had allotted to him the task of constructing a new 
society. In an easy and jaunty manner the senior 
member for Northampton now proposes that we 
should disendow and disestablish everything, and 
that we should, as a country, and as a constitution, 
make a new start. Numbers of serious Eadicals 
of the type to which Mr. Lyulph Stanley once be- 
longed have said this sort of thing in a ponderous ' 
and pedantic fashion. What is original and even 
charming in Mr. Labouchere's disquisition is the 
tranquillity and simplicity, the crispness of expres- 
sion, and the indiflference to consequences with 
which he announces the propaganda of British 
Nihilism.' 

"Thus far then the World, on this 'shrewd, 
clear-headed man of the world.' 'The Coming 
Democracy' is the Democracy of Nihilism. It is 
the Democracy of Abolition. Abolition of Mon- 
archy; abolition of aristocracy; abolition of the 
House of Lords. It is the democracy of Confisca- 
tion. No more large land-owners. Occupiers shall be 
invested with all the rights and privileges of owner- 
ship. Church Property shall be confiscated. By 
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disendowment and disestablishment, immediate and 
absolute, The Coming Democracy sees its way to an 
annual revenue of Three Millions, to be appropriated 
at pleasure. Those who cannot be reached in this 
way will be reached in another. An income-tax 
of fifty per cent, will not be enough. There must 
be Triennial Parliaments. There must be Paid 
Members ( — what would democracy be worth if the 
democrats went unpaid ? — ), and the whole cost of 
every election, and of the entire electoral machinery 
must be thrown upon the tax-payer. 

" But how is the House of Commons to be induced 
to sanction revolutionary changes such as these ? 

" This can only be done, says Mr. Labouchere, by 
'breaking entirely with the Whigs.' That is the 
first step. There are not more than thirty, he 
thinks, in the House at present, and before all 
things else they must be driven out of the £adical 
camp, in which they only play the part of spies and 
traitors, who manage to defeat by intrigue the 
measures which they dare not openly oppose. 

" And then, (writes Mr. Labouchere,) ' The forces 
of democracy being thus organised, the traitors (the 
Whigs) having been expelled from the camp, and 
a legislative assembly having been elected which 
would be a direct reflex of the national will, we 
may anticipate that no time will be lost in bringing 
the country into line with the spirit of the age.' 

" In view of all this, I think it must be evident 
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even to Mecsenas himself by this time, that 'the 
visionaries' have changed places with 'the great 
Liberal Party/ The party that barred the progress 
of democracy turns out to be merely some thirty 
gentlemen now branded as traitors and spies, over 
whom impends the penalty of enforced exclusion 
from the Radical camp. Mecaenas, with imagin- 
ings as lofty and as empty as those of Alnaschar, 
spurns the thought of an alliance between his party 
and the Radicals. Mr. Labouchere waves his wand 
and Mecsenas awakens from his dream only to find 
that 'the great Liberal Party' is no more. The 
moribund Whigs, unable to save themselves, are 
rather unlikely to save the State. Step by step, 
they have given way before the advancing tide of 
that democracy which found no inroad but by the 
barriers which the Whigs themselves had removed 
— ^the floodgates which the Whigs themselves had 
opened. And still they recede. And still they must 
continue to recede. The flood is upon them. The 
inexorable demon before which they quail is the 
Frankenstein of their own creation. When they 
have put the whole political power of the country 
into the hands of the lowest classes, by what in- 
fatuation do they suppose that those classes will 
not use it for their own advantage ? Contrast the 
position of men like Sir Charles Dilke, or Mr. 
Chamberlain, a few years ago, with their present 
position, and then measure the rate of progress of 

u 
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this Coming Democracy. Even now the Caucus 
dominates the Cabinet. What will it not do 
when Mr. Gladstone has retired ? They call Mr. 
Gladstone * the drag on the wheel ; ' what will be 
the velocity down-hill when the drag has been taken 
oflf? This democratic creed is the creed of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and of all those gentlemen in the 
House of Commons who look to him for guidance. 
Have we forgotten who it was — during Mr. Glad- 
stone's retirement — ^that used to force the hand of 
Lord Hartington? Are we likely to forget the 
spectacle of the head governed by the tail ? 

" And what followed ? The tail was immediately 
promoted. To save the Party they sacrificed the 
Country. The mob must, at any cost, be propi- 
tiated ; so the Cabinet capitulated to the Caucus, and 
Democracy was installed as Dictator. In that 
single fact. Sir, I find overwhelming proof of your 
position ; and if Mecsenas has the temerity to repeat 
his rash attempt to controvert that position, it is 
to that single fact I emphatically invite his atten- 
tion. I need no other demonstration of what you 
justly call—' The Crisis of England/ " 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 

'* Then, sharply, to the left again, and we come to 
the Ponte de* Baratteri, — * Kogue's .Bridge ' — on which, 
as especially a grateful bridge to English business- 
feelings, let us reverently pause. It has been widened 
lately, you observe, — the use of such bridge being 
greatly increased in these times." — Huskin. 

" When the pit seats itself in the boxes, the gallery 
will soon drive out both, and occupy the whole of the 
house." — Guesses at Truth. 

*' A statesman, we are told, should foUow public 
opinion. Doubtless : as a coachman follows his 
horses ; having firm hold on the reins, and guiding 
them. 

** Suppose one's horse runs away, what is one to do? 

" Fling the bridle on his neck, to be sure : and 
then you will be fit to be Prime Minister of England." 
— Abchdeacok Harb. 

Then Waring rose. He hoped (he said) that the 
Club would now proceed to consider the second of 
the topics indicated by the Chairman. It was one 
which would probably elicit a wide divergence of 
opinion, and consequently require a good deal of 
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time. After the bolus which had just been so 
effectively administered to Mecsenas, it was not 
likely (he thought) that there would be occasion, 
in any other instance, to repeat the dose. He 
moved, therefore, to proceed to the next business. 

He was followed by Leaman, the great railway 
magnate. " I second the motion, Sir, for several 
reasons : chiefly, however, in order that before this 
subject of Democracy is quite dropped I may take 
the opportunity of a word by way of explanation. 
You all know me — ^my high admiration for Mr. 
Gladstone" ("Hear, hear !" from ten or a dozen voices 
in different parts of "the room) — ^"and my steady 
support of his administration. As an ' Advanced 
Liberal' it has been my pride and boast to belong 
to a party who were (as I believed) on the fore- 
most lines of progress. But now that I have 
candidly avowed my pride, why should I be so 
uncandid as to conceal my fear ? I will not conceal 
it. I fear we have gone too far," (" Hear, hear !" 
from everybody except the ten or a dozen aforesaid.) 

*' Liberal principles are as dear to me as ever; 
but I have begun to see the necessity of making a 
distinction between the name and the thing. I am 
not to be charmed into following Mr. Labouchere's 
lead by any cuckoo cry of 'liberal principles.' 
When I am told that that is their logical con- 
clusion, I suspect something wrong in the premises. 
I am for Eeform: I am not for Eevolution. I 
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abolish the abuse because I venerate the Use. I 
have no wish to shoot Niagara. I would rather 
retrace my course than trust myself to the Eapids. 
And this is the point at which I feel constrained 
to regard with very grave apprehension the attitude 
of that great Liberal Party to which I have the 
honour to belong. They have as little liking for 
Eevolutions as I have. On that point you may 
safely take the testimony of Mecaenas. But they 
minimise the danger. They refuse to recognise its 
proximity, its magnitude. They still dream — and 
here undoubtedly our friend from Manchester is 
right: it is not the Democrats, it is the Liberal 
Party who are the visionaries" — ("H^ar, hear!") 
" They still dream, I say, that the Rapids are a long 
way off; although they can see that the swirl of 
waters round their boat carries all before it that 
can swim — and sinks all that cannot — with a force 
that laughs at all resistance. 

" And now. Sir, what course — with these convic- 
tions — ought I to adopt? To seek another boat, 
and leave my friends to their fate? That would 
be unworthy, even were it not unsafe. Loyalty to 
my Party binds me to my friends : Loyalty to my 
Country demands that the good ship of the State 
shall be brought out of this swirling current, and 
steered in another channel. We are on the wrong 
tack. We are running on a lee shore. If the 
ship's course is not altered, nothing can save us. 
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In the angry foam of those breakers ahead, even 
Mecaenas, smoothest, sleekest, most plausible of men, 
will abandon the search for his favourite rnodiis 
Vivendi. Let him now abandon his dream, and 
join me in the attempt to awake the other slum- 
berers in our midst. The triumph of Eadical 
Socialism will be something more than the anni- 
hilation of the Liberal Party. It will be the ruin 
of England. When Belleville rioted in Paris, it 
was France that was degraded, and not Imperialism 
merely. What is to be said — and, much more 
important, — what is to be done— in reference to 
the other subjects you have named, I . do not 
know ; and I wait to hear. But whatever Carnival 
Eomanism or Jesuitism may have in store, it cer- 
tainly seems to me that among observant men, and 
thinking men, there is hardly room for two opinions 
as to this impending Carnival of Democracy. 
Most emphatically do I endorse your judgment — 
It is a critical time for England." 
(Prolonged applause.) Then St. Clair : — 
"Mr. Chairman: Mr. Leaman has supplied an 
important deficiency in the speech of Mecaenas. 
Perhaps he will allow me to do the same kind 
office for himself. He sees the mote in his brother's 
eye ; I see the mote in his. Of course I do not 
pretend to overlook the beam in my own ! It is 
no doubt the beam in my own that prevents me 
from seeing any beauty or any homogeneity in the 
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'great Liberal Party' (Laughter) of which we hear 
so much, though it does not and cannot blind me 
to the many admirable personal qualities by which 
we are attracted to individual members of it. But 
the omission which I observe, and which I now 
hasten to supply, is this. Mr. Leaman, as a 
Liberal, 4ihinks that the attitude of Mecsenas and 
his colleagues is inconsistent and untenable. But 
meanwhile what is Mr. Leaman's own attitude? 
His candour and his courage are beyond all praise. 
But what am I to say of his consistency? Here 
we have the highest admiration for Mr. Gladstone, 
and the most strenuous support of his administra- 
tion, combined with a vigorous diatribe against the 
infatuation of the policy of which he is the head ! 
I admire my friend's devotion to his party. I 
admire his admiration of his chief. But I honour 
him most of all for the distinction which he made 
just now between names and things: between 
loyalty to party, and loyalty to great principles. 
And I wait — with much interest, and with some 
anxiety — to see what he will do when he finds that 
in the present crisis the 'great party' has parted 
with the great principles. He must make up his 
mind. Which will he choose ? 

"He wants to see the good Ship of the State 
steei«ed in another channel. He says she is on the 
wrong tack ; and that to change her course is the 
only thing that can save her. 
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" But the man at the helm will not listen to him. 
The man at the helm is wholly under the control of 
the novice shipped at the last port ; the very man 
who has brought her out of her right course, and 
within view of the breakers. In this crisis of affairs 
I want to know what my friend thinks should be 
done with the man at the helm ? 

" Do I speak in parables ? I will speak plainly. 
We have heard, this afternoon, a good deal of the 
senior member for Northampton, but not a word 
about his colleague. Mr. Salmon quoted Mr. Labou- 
chere at some length ; but no one has quoted Mr. 
Bradlaugh. Let me supply the omission : my quota- 
tion shall not be long. I hold in my hand an in- 
famous essay written by Mr. Bradlaugh, in which, 
not content with insulting Her Majesty and all the 
members of the Eoyal House *' 

(Cries of " Name ! name ! title !") 

" Title ? The title is The Impeaehment of the 
Hovse of Bi'unswick, and the object, distinctly stated 
by the writer, is ' to submit reasons for the repeal of 
the Acts of Settlement and Union, as far as the suc- 
cession to the Throne is concerned, after the abdica- 
tion [KB. /] or demise of the present Sovereign, . . . 
to procure the repeal of the only title under which 
any member of the House of Brunswick could claim 
to succeed the present Sovereign on the Throne, or 
to procure a special enactment which shall for the 
future exclude the Brunswicks.* 
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" So much then for the object — or at least for so 
much of the object as it was found, for the moment, 
convenient to avow. But what of the animus ? 

" Hear, and judge. His words are : 'I loathe these 
Small German breast-bestarred wanderers, whose 
only merit is their loving hatred of one another.' 

"Observe then : With this animus and this object, 
Mr. Bradlaugh complains that he is not allowed to 
swear allegiance to the Crown! He stumps the 
country, denouncing the House of Commons as guilty 
of treason to the Constitution, because it refuses to 
admit him, and thus afford him an opportunity of 
attempting to subvert the Constitution ! 

" And in this enterprise, his chief supporter is — 
The First Minister of the Crown ! The First Minis- 
ter of the Crown, with all the vast influence of his 
high position, supports the foremost demagogue of 
the age in an enterprise which has for its object the 
abolition of the monarchy ! So that, for those who 
wish to save the Crown, the first thing to be done is 
to get rid of the Prime Minister ! 

" Well, Sir, Mr. Leaman wishes to save it ; so does 
Mecsenas ; so do the thirty gentlemen against whom 
Mr. Labouchere declares war. But what are they 
going to do about it ? Can their ' unbounded admira- 
tion for Mr. Gladstone ' render them indifferent to 
the ruin of the State under Mr. Gladstone's mal- 
administration 1 They confess their dissatisfaction 
with the prevailing tendency and course of things. 
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How do they propose to arrest and turn it ? ' We 
are on a wrong tack T says Mr. Leaman, and he is 
right; but the steersman is heady and obstinate. 
Why then do they hesitate to displace the steers- 
man ? Is it really come to this — ^that in the exigence 
of party, English politicians deliberately prefer the 
humour of the steersman to the safety of the ship ? 
* " If it is — there need be no more talk about The 
Crisis ; we had better prepare for The Crash. But if 
it is not — then when do you mean to change your 
pilot ? How long are you going to trust yourselves 
to the caprice of the man at the wheel ?" 
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"Bull is a born Conservative ; for this too I inexpres- 
sibly honour him. All great Peoples are conservative ; 
slow to believe in novelties ; patient of much error in 
actualities ; deeply and for ever certain of the great- 
ness that is in Law, in Custom once solemnly estab- 
lished, and now long recognised as just and final.'' — 
Cablylb's Past and Present, 

*' And now, do but contrast this Oliver with my 
right honourable friend Sir Jabesh Windbag, Mr. 
Facing-both-ways, Yiscount Mealymouth, Earl of 
Windlestraw, or what other Cagliostro, Cagliostrino, 
Cagliostraccio, the course of Fortune and Parlia- 
mentary Majorities has constitutionally guided to that 
dignity, any time during these last sorrowful hundred 
and fifty years I "—Ibid. 

"Dr. Crichton!" cried the Colonel, a^ St. Clair 
sat down. 

The Doctor rose immediately. 

"If I gather rightly the feeling of the Club," he 
said, " it is in favour of a somewhat full discussion 
of Eitualism." 

(" Hear, hear !" from many voices.) 
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"Well, Sir, I can fully sympathise with that 
feeling, although I can hardly be said to share it." 

(" Why ? " " How ?" and other expressions of sur- 
prise.) 

" I am getting impatient of talk on a subject that 
has long since been exhausted. This subject was 
fully considered by us half a dozen years ago. Its 
apologists did their best — but they were badly 
beaten. From their own writings it was shown, 
beyond all possibility of contradiction, that in their 
distinctive doctrines, their familiar precepts, their 
daily practice, their boundless pretensions, Bitualism 
and Eomanism are identical." 

("No, no!") 

" No, ho ? Ah ! I see that my interlocutor is a 
new member. But when he has asked Mr. Sharp to 
show him the minutes of the meeting, and the record 
of the discussion I am now referring to,^ he will 
probably change his opinion. If anything more is 
needed let him confer with Mr. Saltoun or with 
Mecsenas. They will be able to inform him of the 
fate which befell the unhappy wight who had the 
temerity to cry 'No, no,' when Mr. Dean was 
making the very statement which I have just now 
repeated. For the present I will be merciful to 
him; for I will answer him, not with any poor 
words of my own, still less with the playful sarcasm 
which comes so naturally to my very reverend friend 
1 Vide ante. Chapters iv., v., vi. But especikUy pp. 65, 66. 
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beside me; but od the authority of his own leaders, 
and in the very words of the principal organ of the 
party. Let him learn then — from the Church Tirties 
itself — that 'none but those who have reduced 
ignorance to a system, now deny that the differences 
between the authoritative doctrines of Eome and 
England are infinitesimal — ^that the priesthood is the 
same, the Liturgy virtually the same, and the doc- 
trine the same.' "^ (" Hear, hear !" and applause.) 

" I proceed then. The first point settled was the 
character of Bitualism. And it was settled on the 
authority of Bitualists themselves. And what was 
settled was this : — ^not that Bitualism is Bomanism 
with a minus quantity: but that — Bitualism is 
Bomanism plus the dishonesty which pretends 
that it is tenable in the Beformed Church of Eng- 
land. (Cheers.) 

" Then there is a second point. Since this is its 
character, what is its aim ? 

" On this second point the' answer is equally clear 
and unambiguous. From a cloud of witnesses I 
select one. One whose extenuation of Bitualistic 
usages is widely known ; whose worth and labours 
are known still more widely ; whose position adds 
weight to his words, and who yet says — speaking 
of these 'conscious disseminators of Bomish doc- 
trine * — ^that * With them the ritual observances are 
means to an end, that end being the subjugation of 
this country to the Soman Pontiff.* 

^ Church Times^ June 18, 1869. 
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"Precisely so. What measures, then, shall we 
adopt for the repression, or, better still, the extru- 
sion of these 'conscious disseminators of Bomish 
doctrine?' What is to be done to prevent 'the 
subjugation of this country to the Roman Pontiff'? 

" It may facilitate an answer to this question, if I 
first of all quote a few words from the Quarterly 
Review : — ' The condition of things in the Church 
had become such as to fill the boldest with astonish- 
ment and the bravest with alarm. The Ritualistic 
party asserted their right to disobey alike the ad- 
monitions of the Bishops and the decisions of the 
Courts. The discipline that was to deal with this 
lawlessness was vested in courts which, for slowness 
and for cost, might break the spirit and ruin the 
purse of any one who attempted to put them in 
motion. In the case of " Martin v. Mackonochie," 
the costs were about £5000; and one scandalous 
fact elicited by the debate on the Public Worship 
Bill was that, after Mr. "Mackonochie had been duly 
sentenced, the costs of a monition to enforce obedi- 
ence amounted to £1459 ! ... In short, the old 
order of a Church governed by an episcopate was 
fast returning to primaeval chaos, and those were 
the dissolvent principle who professed the greatest 
reverence for Catholic order. . . . Whence was to 
come the remedy ?' ^ 
" It came from Parliament, nine years ago, in the 

1 Quarterly Review ^ Oct. 1874. 
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shape of an Act to simplify Procedure, and with the 
title of a ' Bill for the Better Eegulation of Public 
Worship.' But this Act, while it simplified Pro- 
cedure, and dispensed with the necessity of costly 
and protracted suits, was marred by one fatal flaw ; 
for it conferred on the Bishops a power of veto. It 
enabled them to enforce the law ; but it also enabled 
them to defeat the ends of justice by sheltering the 
criminous clerk who defied the law.. And this, in 
many cases (alas! in too many), is exactly what 
they have dona 

" And what is the result ? Tear after year, on all 
sides, rising in wlume, deepening in interisity, the cry 
of an indignant people is heard demanding redress. 

" * How long ? ' asks a leading Churchwarden, in 
remonstrance with his Bishop, ' How long, my lord, 
is this Jesuit intrigue to go on, and how long does 
your lordship expect the laity to forbear ? Our Pro- 
testant churches are being turned into mass-houses ; 
the Jesuits in her midst consider themselves mass- 
ing-priests ; and our children are being handed over 
to Popery; and yet the Bishops do nothing, and 
your lordship expresses ** regret " that we should 
complain of these things/ 

" * And yet the Bishops do nothing !' There lies 
the sting. It is the conduct of the Bishops, more 
than anything else, that saddens, that perplexes, 
that irritates the laity. For not only have the 
Bishops failed to act ; they have refused to act. In 
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a return produced to the House of Commons in the 
debate on Mr. Jenkins' Motion for a Eoyal Com- 
mission (July 1878), there is a list of these refusals. 
Eeferring to this list, a solicitor, distinguished for 
his knowledge of the subject, says : — 

" ' I will only notice the fact that within five years 
from the passing of the Act there have been no less 
than eight of these refusals. Not one of these cases 
can be said to have been either " frivolous or vexa- 
tious." They were carefully selected as being ex- 
treme cases where the worst form of Eomish 
idolatry had been introduced and the law fla- 
grantly broken.' 

" But, Sir, I will not further pursue a subject so 
unwelcome, so disagreeable to us all. Here, we are 
all Churchmen ; and hitherto our aflFection for the 
Church has been associated with our loyalty to the 
Bishops. But we can no longer conceal from our- 
selves that that loyalty has suffered not a little 
from the severe strain put upon it by the Bishops 
themselves. Noble exceptions indeed there are: 
men who have discharged the solemn responsibili- 
ties of their high ofiice with a fidelity and a courage 
not unworthy of apostolic times. I need not name 
them : their record is on high. On earth, too, their 
memory will still be had in honour. But, these 
exceptions excepted, what remains ? Leaving en- 
tirely apart the sees of the noble prelates just now 
referred to, what do we find ? Do we find a single 
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diocese in England where the laity have not been 
irritated and aggrieved by what the Dean of Chi- 
chester describes as ' the continual acts of aggression 
which they are constrained to witness without hav- 
ing the slightest power to resist op check their 
progress, or to escape from the calamitous con- 
sequences which they inevitably and immediately 
entail on themselves and their families V 

"Why, Sh-, the air is full of it. The files of 
every newspaper in the country bear witness to it. 
Pious, earnest souls are driven from the Church of 
their fathers to the camp of Dissent, or .to those 
modem refuges which would never have been heard 
of but for Ritualism, the ' Free ' and * Reformed ' 
Churches. But the priestling has his way. And 
with candles lighted, and the crowd incensed, and 
himself bedizened in the newest fashion, his back 
toward the people and lus face toward Rome, he 
travesties the worship of God as a spectacle for 
theatrical display, and acts the part assigned him 
in ' the subjugation of this country to the Roman 
Pontiff.' 

" ' And the bishops — V Yes, Sir : suppress it as 
we may, that is the question which will very soon 
make itself heard. The Bishops put down Ritualism? 
Why the Bishops are the very men who could have 
put it down thirty years ago ; but did not. And 
what are they doing to-day ? They are ordaining 
and licensing, and preferring, and otherwise pro- 

X 
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moting the very men who are banded together m a 

' deliberate conspiracy ' to pull down the Church 

of England. 

"'The Bishops* carriage stops the way !' 

" When once that fact is plainly ' understanded of 

the people/ it is likely to go ill with the Bishops' 

carriage !'* 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

QUIS CUSTODIET IPSOS CUSTODES ? 

" Alas I I look in vain for some wise and vigorous 
man to sound the word Duty in the ears of this genera- 
tion."— Coleridgb : Table Talk, 

Then uprose Mundy. He really could not under- 
stand the singular speech with which they had 
just been favoured. What was the use of this silly 
railing against the Bishops ? Even if the Bishops 
were to blame, this fretful whining served only to 
show the utter weakness of the cause it was meant 
to serve ; and those who indulged in it merely made 
themselves ridiculous. But were the Bishops to 
blame ? He maintained they were not. Of course 
he excepted the prelates already referred to ; pre- 
lates in his opinion as deeply deserving of censure, 
as by Dr. Crichton they were deemed worthy of the 
highest eulogium. But with these exceptions what 
had the Bishops done? They had done nothing. 
Was it a crime in them to demand — as some of 
them had demanded — that Eitualism should receive 
that full recognition of its merits, its services, and 
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its standing in the Church, which it had so fairly 
eamed*? Was it a crime in them to have been 
charitable when others were censorious, and tolerant 
when Puritans were fanatical ? 

To whom answered Goode, on this wise : — 

" If there is nothing very profound in Mr. Mundy's 
apology, there is at all events something very super- 
ficial. He began by saying that he really could not 
understand the speech of Dr. Crichton. Then what 
can he expect us to think of his reply ? A reply to 
something that he has not yet learned to under- 
stand ! If he had only understood first, and replied 
afterward ! then perhaps we also might have under- 
stood: but since he has chosen to reply without 
understanding, will he be surprised to hear that it 
is not his opponents but himself that has made 
himself ridiculous ?" (" Hear, hear I") 

" He talks of ' silly railing.' There has been no 
railing but his own." (" Hear, hear ! ") " As to the 
' fretful whining,' it exists only at the exigence of 
his own rhetoric — just as necessity is the mother of 
invention. He defends the Bishops by asking. 
What have they done ? And he answers his own 
question by affirming — * They have done nothing !' 

" Sir, I take him at his word ; ex ore mo — ' They 
have done nothing!' They could not have done 
worse. And their bitterest enemy could pronounce 
upon them no sterner condemnation. £itualism, 
'a Homeward movement, and a very rapid move- 
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ment/^ 'a deliberate conspiracy/^ 'a recruiting 
dep8t for the Church of Eome/^ 'subverting the 
principles of the Eeformation/* and 'imperilling 
the very existence of our national institutions for 
the maintenance of religion;'* and the Bishops, 
standing by and looking on, have done — What 
have they done? 'They have done nothing!' 
Why, Sir, there was once a typical trifler of the 
very same description. He also had been put in 
trust. And he also betrayed his trust by neglecting 
it. But he was a 'wicked and slothful servant'! 
'Why?' cries the tribe of Mundy, 'What had 
he done ?' Sir, he was as innocent as the Bishops. 
He had ' done nothing ' ! (Applause.) 

" ' I accuse the Bishop of ,' cried a Church- 
warden in my hearing at a public meeting, ' of set- 
ting up the Mass in my parish church I' But in 
truth it was the act of a forsworn Jesuit : not the 
Bishop — the Bishop had 'done nothing' ! 

" But it is not only in regard to the Mass that the 
Bishops have done nothing. There is the Confes- 
sional. More than thirty years ago the Bev. Hobart 
Seymour^ (Cheers) boldly challenged the Bishops 

^ Dr. OUivant (Bishop of Llandaff), Speech in Convocation, 
February 1866. 

2 The Bishop of Bath and Wells, " Charge," 1873. 

3 Archbishop Whately, Cautions for the Times. 

* Reply of Archbishops of both Provinces, June 16, 1873. 
^ At a Meeting in the Bath Assembly Rooms, April 21, 
1852. 
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then concerned to purge the Church of this abomi- 
nation. I was in Bath at the time; and never 
shall I forget the terrible nature of the revelations 
then made. But take a later date. In 1858, Mr. 
Poole of St. Barnabas' was detected in the practice 
of Auricular Confession, and was turned out of the 
diocese. That, at least, shows what a Bishop can 
do. But see now on the other hand, at what a rate 
the plague spreads when Bishops — instead of doing 
what they can, merely — 'do nothing.' When the 
Confessional was established in London by Mr. 
Dodsworth, (not now to speak of Mr. Bennett,) what 
did Bishop Blomfield do ? When it was established 
at Oxford by Dr. Pusey, what did Bishop Bagot do ? 
When it was established at Exeter by Mr. Prynne, 
what did Bishop Philpotts do ? 

" But this do-nothing policy is not without its 
consequences. The solitary confessor of 1858 had 
been succeeded in 1873 by 483 ;^ while in 1877 no 
fewer than 700 were banded together in the same 
confederacy. In less than twenty years, therefore, 
the increase of 'father-confessors' in the Church 
of England was at the rate of 70,000 per cent. 
And still the plague is not stayed. 

"And then this most obsequious apologist for 
Ecclesiastical Circumlocution comes here, and — when 

^ In that year (1873) the Petition to Convocation for 
licensed Confessors was signed by 483 "Priests" of the 
Church of England. 
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we demand that this pestilent propaganda of moral 
putrefaction shall be swept away — begins a fatuous 
talk about ' charity * and * toleration/ Toleration ? 
Yes ! as you would tolerate rinderpest, or cholera, 
or typhus. For in this case, as in those, to talk of 
toleration is nothing better than toleratio intolera- 
Ulis. As to charity : what does Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man — I beg his pardon, — Mr. Mundy, know about 
'charity'? Does he know that 'charity rejoiceth 
in the truth'? Does he know the truth ? or does 
he wish to know it ? Let him hear it then in that 
warning word which came from Oxford seven years 
ago. It is not I, it is the Fellow of Oriel who tells 
him that ' The more thoughtful, and earnest, and 
faithful among the laity of the Church of England 
are growing impatient/ Impatient of what ? Of 
Eitualism ? Undoubtedly ; but that which chiefly 
irritates them is not Bitualism. It is the Episcopal 
connivance that fosters Eitualism." (" Hear, hear !") 
" ' The growing dissatisfaction of the faithful laity 
at the Eomanising movement within the Church of 
England,' of which Dr. Burgon teUs us, finds its 
bitterest aggravation in the fact that it ' is even now 
making its way in many quarters unrestrained, and 
even unkebuked !' " (" Hear !") 

" Does Mr. Mundy read his Times ? Has he forgot- 
ten the Thunderer's exposure of 'perfectly gra- 
tuitous episcopal mismanagement ' ? Or has he never 
learned that Eitualism is 'a deliberate fanaticism ;* 
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that Ritualistic clergymen are ' utterly unscrupulous 
in their resistance to the law ;' that from this tyranny 
of ' lawlessness ' there now remains no way of escape 
except by means of ' the Tnost revolutionary reme- 
dies;^ and all because of the ^Bishops shutting 
their eyes till they axe forcibly opened in the House 
of Lords'? Significantly enough is it added — *We 
have reached a very critical stage in this Bitualistic 
controversy/^ 

" And all this was written seven years ago ! What 
stage we have reached to-day may be learnt from a 
more recent leader on the death of Dr. Pusey ; where 
the admission is freely made, that 'The BituaUsts 
have revolutionised the Church of England !' 

"Sir, I agree with the Doctor. I am weary of 
discussion. If the Church's life is to be saved, 
there must be an excision of Bitualism. The time 
for talking is past : the hour for action has coma A 
cancerous ulcer like Ritualism is not to be removed 
by a fresh consultation of physicians ; we want the 
knife of the surgeon for that. The reign of prescrip- 
tions is over : that of cautery is to come. In the 
words of the Times,^ ' Either Mr. Mackonochie and 
his friends must go, or the Church of England must 
go with them.* " 

When the loud and prolonged applause which 
greeted the conclusion of this speech had subsided, 

1 Timea, July 14, 1877. * June 26, 1877. 
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Milaner rose, — ^his fine, tall, commanding figure, like 
his deliberate address and impassive manner, add- 
ing weight to his words : — 

" I think, Sir, this debate may now very well be 
closed. But in closing it, I am anxious for myself — 
and I think I may say also for the greater part of 
those I see around me — ^to express our entire satis- 
faction with the well-merited castigation which the 
venerable Archdeacon has just inflicted upon the 
juvenile apologist for episcopal circumlocution." 
(" Hear, hear I") " For the episcopal office no man 
• entertains a higher regard than myself. And taken as 
a whole, the Bishops of our Church may, in my 
judgment, safely challenge comparison with those of 
any Church in the world. In Sacred Learning their 
pre-eminence is undisputed. Among their number 
there are to be found men who for their fervent 
piety, their unwearied assiduity, their unswerving 
courage, their unshaken constancy, their exemplary 
fidelity, have their praise in all the Churches, 
and their shrine in the affectionate homage of all 
hearts. But these are not the men whose criminal 
neglect or secret sympathy has imperilled the Church 
while it alienates the Nation. It is these last, and 
only these, who are denounced by my venerable 
friend, and justly denounced. But even these, culp- 
able as they are, are not so odious as the parasitic 
placemen who have chosen flattery as the shortest 
road to favour. (Cheers.) We want more of that 
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ancient virtue — now all but extinct — that does not 
fear to tell the truth and shame the devil. The Arch- 
deacon has used 'great plainness of speech/ and we 
all thank him for it. (Cheers.) Whatever time- 
servers may think, one thing is certain: — If the 
Bishops fail to put down Eitualism, the People will 
not fail to put down the Bishops !" (Cheers.) 
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NOLUMUS LEGES ANGLLE MUTARI. 

"The Protestant Religion and The Liberties of Eng- 
land — I will maintain.'* — Motto qf William, Prince qf 
Orange. 

*• You wretched little cast-iron gas-pipe of a cock- 
ney that you are, who insist that your soul 's your 
own, as if anybody else would ever care to have it ! is 
there yet life enough in the molecules, and plasm, 
and general mess of the making of you, to feel for an 
instant what that cry once meant, upon the lips of 
men ? " — Ruskin. 

It was not often that Norland Fells spoke; but 
now lie rose : — 

" I think, Sir, it is high time to hew our way out 
of this forest of details — through the tangled under- 
growths of false pretence, — which serve not merely 
to obstruct our progress and exhaust our energies, 
but also to conceal from view the real magnitude of 
the interests at stake, Irrelevancies, side-issues, 
perverse disputations foreign to the main subject, 
will not be wanting so long as they are suffered to 
divert the attention of the country at large from 
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the consideration of the Crisis which it has now to 
confront. 

" That Crisis has been created not by any quarrel 
of Church-parties. It involves no question of High, 
or Low, or Broad. It is not due to any antagonism 
of Dissent. It is the culmination of a clerical con- 
spiracy to subvert the Eeformed Religion in ' this 
Protestant Kingdom.' Its issue afifects the freedom 
of every individual, and the purity of every home in 
the Empire. It imperils our world-wide Industries; 
it threatens our National Institutions; it under- 
mines the Throne ; it restores the Tyranny of Priest- 
craft; it is a power beyond the State. 

" Under cover of the plea of ' Conscience,' and of 
superiority to all law but their own, the Ritualists 
are carrying on a crusade, which will subvert the 
Church and destroy the Nation. But this is not 
all. Besides the secret Treason there is open War. 
The ' Conspiracy ' in the Church has been aided and 
abetted by the Capitulation of the State. For the 
last fifty years there has been a continuous Papal 
Aggression ; an almost unimpeded progress towards 
the culmination of political power, accompanied by 
an altogether unprecedented success in the business 
of ecclesiastical and spiritual perversion. One by 
one, the few remaining securities obtained at the 
Revolution have disappeared before our eyes ; while 
the Church, which should resist these encroach- 
ments, becomes less Protestant every day. It is 
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the secret corabination, the simtUtaneovs action, of 
these two forces, stealthily yet steadily advancing hy 
different lines upon a common centre that we have to 
fear. 

*' England has had great statesmen : but in recent 
times I know not of more than one who had the 
sagacity to note this portentous phenomenon^ and 
the courage to declare its significance. But there 
has been one: and we should be unworthy the 
headship of our great leader — alas I so fatally lost 
to us, — ^if we failed to recognise what he was the 
first to point out,^ namely, that it is this Confederacy 
of Eitualists and Papists that constitutes the pre- 
sent perilous Crisis of England. 

*' Sir, I suppose every one in this room has read 
Lothairt Well, the verisimilitude of the por- 
traitures in Lothair has been amusingly attested 
by the outcries of the originals. But I will not 
quote from Lothair lest some Cibber should suppose 
Lothair to be not history but merely romance. I 
will be content with narratives of fact. We have 
seen what has happened in Ireland — that is to say, 
in that portion of the kingdom which is peculiarly 
under the power and influence of the Pope, The 
Bitter Waters of a Social War have desolated the 
Country : but who embittered them ? That is the 
question I want you to ponder and to understand. 

^ The speaker here evidently refers to Mr. Disraeli's Letter 
to the Earl of Dartmouth. See above, p. 212. 
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The secret cause of the social war — and not in Ireland 
alone either ! — is to be found in the incendiary 
harangues of Popish Priests." ("Hear, hear!") 
" Here is a specimen : — 

" ' I am the priest of the people. Labourers do 
not enjoy the rights to which they have a claim; 
it is time for the rich and the powerful to render 
thevi an amount Is it necessary to tell them that 
the working-man has a torch in his hand which a 
single spark will suflBce to light, and that he will 
presently carry it flaming into chateaux and palaces 
with cries of distress and vengeance ? Has not ex- 
perience taught us that privileges authorised by law 
are liable to fall before thejiLstice of the people?' 

" And these incendiary harangues of the Priests 
have been significantly re-echoed by the People. 
Mr. Biggar, addressing the Irish Eomanists of Ber- 
mondsey, on the 2d of March 1879, said plainly: — 

" ' Physical force was the one thing for which the 
English governing classes cared. They were moved 
only by their fears. It was possible — he would not 
say probable — that some fine day the democracy would 
breaJc loose, that the London warehouses and the Lan^ 
cashire factories would be reduced to ashes, and the 
shipping in the Thames and Mersey set on fire ; and 
that was an outlook which the English governing 
classes did not like. He urged all his countrymen to 
unite in some organisation — he did not care which — 
and make as much display' of physical force as 
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possible. They might be few in numbers, hut when 
they remerribered the great results which flowed from 
the determined action of the handful of mefti at Man- 
chester and Clerkenwdl, they could not doubt of their 
ultimate success.^ ^ 

" But behind Mr. Biggar is the Aurora, the special 
organ of the Vatican, telling the people of Ireland 
that ' the land they now see in the possession of 
others was taken by force from their ancestors, who 
legally possessed it, and although the probability of 
A REBELLION IN IRELAND is unfounded, yet the 
flames must one day or anotlur break out, and may 
extend to edifices deemed secure.' 

"I say then, with Charles Dickens, that 'the 
Religion of Ireland lies at the root of all its sor- 
rows,' and that Ireland's unhappy condition at this 
hour is due — not to English Landlordism, or Whig 
tergiversation, or 'Tory villany,' but — to the 

CHRONIC turbulence OF THE POPISH PRIESTHOOD. 

(Loud cheers.) 

'* But, Sir, this chronic turbulence is not all. It 
is even not the worst. 

"'It was the custom then,' (says Mr. Leckie,^) 
' asit is the custom now, for the Catholic priests to 
stain the imaginations of young children by ghastly 
pictures of human misery; to imprint upon the 
virgin mind atrocious images, which they hoped, not 

1 The Times, Marcli 4, 1879. 

2 History of European Morals, Ed. 1869, vol. ii. p. 236. 
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unreasonably, might prove indelible,' etc. In a 
note (p. 237) Mr. Leckie adds, — ' Few Englishmen, I 
imagine, are aware of tJie infamous pvhlications, 
written with this object^ that are circulated by the 
Catholic priests among the poor.* He then gives 
extracts, by way of example and of proof ; but these 
are so revolting and so abominable that I spare you 
the infliction of them. If I were to read them you 
would find it impossible to restrain your indigna- 
tion* Yet these abominations are all published 
permissu superiorum I 

" Next, I cite Master Fitzgibbon, who, in his most 
recent volume,^ says : — 

" ' After the publication of my book on Ireland in 
1868, my attention was called to some school his- 
tories written by Jesuits, for the use of children in 
Boman Catholic schools, and I added a chapter to 
the second edition of my book, in which I com- 
mented on the perversion and falsification of his- 
tory in those books ; on one of which Archbishop 
Whately's comment was, that 'Nothing could 

EXCEED THE UNBLUSHING AUDACITY OF ITS FALSE- 
HOODS, EXCEPT THE ATROCITY OF ITS PRINCIPLES :' and 
that ' THE PERVERSION OF ITS MORALS IS STILL WORSE 
THAN ITS PERVERSION OF FACTS/ " 

" That is matter of opinion," cried Saltoun, inter- 
rupting. 

^ Homan Catholic Priests and National Schools, by Master 
Fitzgibbon, p. 8. (London : Longmans, 1872.) 
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" No, Sir," replied the c.E., " that is by no means 
matter of opinion; it is matter of fact. (Laughter 
and cheers.) But since Mr. Saltoun has no liking 
for this witness, I will call another. A witness 
whose competence he will not challenge, and whose 
veracity is unimpeachable. Has Mr. Saltoun never 
read Mr. Gladstone's Second Letter to the Earl of 
Aberdeen 9 Is he still ignorant of that famous 
' Philosophical Catechism for the use of Primary 
Schools,' in which are taught, under the veil of 
religion, 'principles at once false, base, and de- 
moralising'? and where there is shown 'a real 
resolution to preoccupy all minds in the time of 
their tender and waxen youth, and before the 
capacity of thought,' with these principles? Of 
this teaching for 'Primary Schools,' it is Mr. 
Gladstone himself, with a righteous indigna- 
tion that does him honour, who records his 
deliberate judgment, that 'NO mobe cunning 

PLOT WAS EVER DEVISED, AT LEAST BY MAN, 
AGAINST THE FREEDOM, THE HAPPINESS, THE 
VIRTUE OF MANKIND.' 

"These, Sir, are the words of Mr. Gladstone. 
Will Mr. Saltoun tell me what I am to think of 
them? Do they merely express an opinion 1 or 
do they not rather record a fact ?" 

** If it had not been a fact, Mr. Gladstone would 
not have said so." 

" I quite agree with you. But then it is a fact 

Y 
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that does not stand alone. This teaching for 
' Primary Schools ' is the teaching of the Jesuits. 
And those Irish books for Primary Schools were 
also written by Jesuits. And the entire machinery 
of Popery in the Three Kingdoms is worked by the 
Jesuits. And one man there is who, above every 
other man now living, has conspicuously and con- 
clusively demonstrated that these machinations of 
the Jesuits are subversive of society : and that man 
is Mr. Gladstone." (" Hear, hear !'*) "And one man 
there is who, above every other man now living, 
has contributed to the triumphant success of these 
machinations : and that man too is Mr. Gladstone. 
And the Minister who has stooped to bargain with 
the Pope for help to govern the subjects of the 
Queen, is also the Minister who has proved to all 
the world that Popery is the mortal foe of Liberty ! 
(Loud cheers.) 

"'No?' Does Mr. Saltoun say 'No'? Then, 
Sir, I must plainly tell him that he knows nothing 
about it. I will not say that he betrays an ignor- 
ance which would disgrace Macaulay's school- 
boy; I will make every allowance. To the men 
of this generation, for the most part. Popery is 
an Unknown quantity. Our fathers were wiser. 
' Popery,' says Milton, ' is a double thing to deal 
with, and claims a twofold pow&r^ ecclesiastical and 
political, BOTH USURPED, and the one supporting the 
other.' 
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" ' Popery y which is ever hard at work to bring 
us under its yoke' says Bishop Butler, 'is a 
manifest open usurpation of all Divine and human 
authority* 

"'Learn to view Popery in a true light/ 
says Bishop Burnet:^ 'Pojpery is a mass of im- 
postures! 

" To regard Popery as a religion, therefore, is to 
make a great mistake: to confound it with the 
Christian Eeligion is to make a mistake far greater. 
The facts of its history are conclusive. Judgment 
given on those facts is final and irreversible. It 
admits of no mistake. It allows of no appeal 
And it justifies the language of the Scotch Estates in 
Parliament, who met the threats of a Popish King 
with the declaration that his religion was 'an 
IDOLATROUS APOSTASY,' ' to which it. did not become 
Christian men to give flattering titles.' ^ 

" Tillotson told the House of Commons from the 
pulpit that Popery was ' a Eeligion more irreligious 
than irreligion itself.' 

" And Sherlock : — ' There is nothing an English- 
man has more to fear from than the prevailing power 
of Popery. To design the advancement of Popery is 
to design the ruin of the State and the destruction 
of the Church. It is to sacrifice the nation to a 
double slavery: to prepare chains at once for the 
body and for the mind.' 

^ Macaulay*8 History qf England, vol. ii. p. 119. 
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*' And yet Bitualism is doing this very thing ! 
That Bitualism which has its friends in* rival 
Cabinets, and its apologists even on the Episcopal 
Bench! And what else are the Jesuits doing? — 
in every corner of the Empire ! And the Govern- 
ment plays into their hands ! 

" Is not that a Crisis for England ? " 
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" BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM." 

•* Then sail thou on, Ship of State ! 
Sail on, O England, strong and great I 
Humanity, with all its fears. 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 
We know what Masters laid thy keel. 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel. 
Who made each n^ast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
*Tis of the wave and not the rock ; 
'Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale I 
In spite of rock and tempests' roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 
Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o'er our fears. 
Are all with thee, — are all with thee ! " 

Longfellow.^ 

Then Captain Downright rose. " With your 
leave, Mr. Chairman/' he said, " I will confine my 
^ Adapted. 
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remarks to a single topic; a topic rarely touched, 
and yet one which will, I think, be found unanswer- 
able as an argument and as a demonstration. 

" Through three centuries of change ; amid every 
variety of circumstance and condition ; the history 
of nations has demonstrated the fundamental tnith 
that National Prosj^rity is impossible under Popery, 

"'The nations subject to the Pope,' exclaims 
n Diritto, with consternation, 'are either dead or 
dying.' ^ 'The nations subject to Rome,' cries 
M. de Laveleye, 'seem stricken with barrenness; 
they no longer colonise, they have no powers of 
expansion.' 'The Italian may thank the priest,' 
says the witty Frenchman, ' for having never given 
birth even to a single colony.' * He goes further. 
Smarting under the sting of humiliation to which 
his idolised Paris had just been subjected by 
' heretic ' Germany, thus he writes : — 

" ' The Englishman, the Eussian, and the Prussian, 
the three great peoples of Europe, who have ob- 
tained the mastery over the rest, are all heretics. 
The Englishman governs the Frenchman at Jersey, 
the Spaniard at Gibraltar, and the Italian at Malta, 
all Catholics; and the Russian governs the Pole 
and all the Sclavonian nations. The Prussian 
governs Germany and holds France. Such are the 

^ V Italia nera. '* I popoli di religione papale o sono giil 
morti o vanno morendi." 
* See Appendix, Note C. • 
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facts without exaggeration. Now for the cause. 
There is a sufficient reason for this. What is it ? 
Is the question one of race? Is it one of laws? 
Before all, it is -a question of religion. The proof is, 
that of the same race, having the same laws, the 
Catholic portion is always inferior to the Protestant 
portion.' He then proceeds to establish this posi- 
tion by an exhaustive array of illustrations, and 
thus concludes : — 

" ' What explanation can be given of this pheno- 
menon? If Protestantism has the same funda- 
mental doctrines as Catholicism, it has a totally 
different discipline, and thence the difiTerence in the 
result. The Catholic discipline tends to atUomatie 
(the action of an automaton); Protestantism to 
autonomic (self-government). The first makes ma- 
chines; the second, men. The one makes slaves, 
and the other citizens. Catholicism says to the 
child, Believe I Protestantism says to him. Think ! ' " 
(Loud cheers : and " No ! No ! ") 

" ' No, no V Why, Sir, that is what the Pope said 
when Galileo maintained the motion of the Earth. 
And the Pope, you know, was infallible. And yet 
what was the fact ? E pur si muove ! But it does 
move for all that ! And therefore when the little 
popes of the Smifif and Saltoun order can do no better 
than cry * No, no !' I have no difl&culty in divin- 
ing the motive of that little manoeuvre. They can 
always contradict: what they never can confute. 
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The facts are too strong for them. The witnesses 
are too many. The case is too clear. In Germany, 
in Belgium, in Switzerland, in Ireland, in the 
United States, in Canada, as Lord Macaulay tersely 
observes,^ to pass from Eomish to Protestant terri- 
tory is, in every case, to pass from a lower to a 
higher degree of civilisation. Would Mr. Smiff like 
a few particulars ? Let him go from Popish Con- 
naught to Protestant Ulster. Ulster (the 'black 
north' though it be) is enriched by industry: 
Connaught is a picture of desolation. Or, in com- 
pany with M. de Laveleye, let him compare the 
condition of the Cantons of Neuch&tel, Vaud, and 
Geneva, with that of Lucerne, Haut Valais, and the 
Forest Cantons. 'The former,' as his guide by 
ocular demonstration will prove to him, ' are extra- 
ordinarily in advaTice of the latter in respect of 
education, literature, the fine arts, industry, com- 
merce, riches, cleanliness, in a word, civilisation in 
all its aspects and in all its senses.' 

" Difference of race ? No : I am not overlooking 
it, neither has M. de Laveleye. But Mr. Saltoun 
could hardly have elicited a stronger corroboration 
of my argument than that which I must now point 
out in answer to his suggestion. For the truth is 
that the popular theory, which propounds the neces- 
sary ' decay of the Latin races ;* which tells us that 
'they decline rapidly,' while the Germanic and 

^ History of England^ vol. i. p. 47. 
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Sclavonic are the races of the future, is completely 
refuted by such facts as meet us here. For the 
Cantons of the first class ( — ^'extraordinarily in 
advance ' — ) * are Latin, but Protestants : the second 
German, but subject to Eome.' The conclusion is 
irresistible : ' It is religion, and not race, which is 
the cause of the superiority of the former.' 

" Or let him, if he likes it better, take a single 
Canton, say that of Appenzell, inhabited throughout 
by an entirely identical Germanic population. He 
will find that the very same contrast presents itself 
between the Catholic ' Rhodes int^rieures,' and the 
Protestant 'Rhodes ext^rieures,' as exists between 
the inhabitants of Neuch&tel and those of Lucerne 
or UrL^ On the one hand, education, activity, 
industry, relations with the outer world, and, 
by necessary consequence, wealth. On the other, 
inertia, routine, ignorance, and poverty. 

" But in all this there is nothing exceptional : — 
'Wherever the two religions exist together in the 
same country, the Protestants are more active, more 
industrious, more economical, and consequently 
richer than the Catholics.' 

" * In the United States,' says de Tocqueville, ' the 
greater part of the Catholics are poor.' ' In Canada, 
all important concerns, manufactures, commerce, and 
the principal shops in the towns are in the hands of 
Protestants.' 

^ See Appendix, Note D. 
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"M. Audiganne, in his remarkable studies on 
' The Working Classes of France/ observes the supe- 
riority of Protestants in industrial enterprise, and 
his evidence is the more remarkable since he does 
not attribute the superiority to Protestantism. * The 
majority of the operatives of the town of Nismes/ 
he says, 'notably the silk weavers, are Catholics, 
while the leaders of industry and commerce, in a 
word, the capitalists, belong in general to the Be- 
formed- religion/ 'At Mazamet, the Elboeuf of the 
South of France, all the leaders of industry, except 
one, are Protestant, while the great majority of the 
workmen are Catholic/ And then, — observe the 
addition, — 'There is less education among these 
latter than among the working families of the Pro- 
testant class/ 

" And this principle — ^Protestant prosperity, and 
Popish decadence — ^is not less conspicuously attested 
in minute details than in the widest generalisation. 
' When a single family has divided itself into two 
branches, the one remaining iii the bosom of its 
ancestral faith, the other enrolling itself under the 
banner of the new doctrines, you may nearly always 
remark in the one case increasing embarrassments, 
in the other, growing wealth/ 

'"If/ proceeds the Professor, 'we compare the 
quotations on the exchange of the public funds of 
Protestant and CathoKc States, we shall find a 
great difference. The English Three per Cents are 
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above 92 ; the French Three per Cents average 60. 
The Dutch, Prussian, Danish, and Swedish funds are 
at least at par ; in Austria^ Italy, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, they are lower, by 30 or 50 per cent.' 

" Throughout Germany, at this hour, the trade in 
intellectual works— te.^., books, reviews, maps, news- 
papers, — is almost entirely in the hands of Jews and 
Protestants. 

"Now, Sir, with facts like these, everywhere con- 
spicuous, am I not justified in saying that the policy 
of Mr. Smiff and his fellows is an open secret ? It 
is never impossible to contradict: even though it 
must always be impossible to confute." (" Hear, 
hear !") " Why do they not grapple with the facts ? 
Let them alter them — ^if they can : but until they 
can, let them at least be rational, and confess, that ' it 
is religion, not race, which is the cause of the extra- 
ordinary prosperity of certain nations/ These are 
the words of the Belgian Professor; and he adds : — 
' The Eeformation imparted to those countries which 
adopted it a force which History can hardly explain.'^ 

** Sir, I know I am trespassing on the patience of 
the members." (" No, no !" " Go on !") " Thank you! 
but the sentence I have just quoted must be my 

^ AU the sentences here quoted from M. Emile de Laveleye 
will be fonnd in his Protestantism and CathoUdsm in their bear- 
ing upon the Liberty and Prosperity qf Nations : A Study of 
SociaZ Economy, V^ith an Introductory Letter by the Eight 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Esq., M.P. (London : John Murray, 
Albemarle Street.) 
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apology. The Eeformation brings with it, says M. 
de Laveleye, a certain Force, vital but inexplicable. 
But in England, to-day, the Eeformation — and that 
Vital Force along with it — ^is imperilled! *The 
Eeformation,' we are now told, ' was a limb badly 
set, which must be broken again!' Be it so: but 
what then ? When you have undone the Eeforma- 
tion you have destroyed your Vital Force. And 
what will England be then ? 

" No Whig politician of our time has stood more 
perfectly free from any imputation of religious 
bigotry than the late Mr. Cobden. Yet when Mr. 
Cobden set himself to ascertain the solution of the 
Irish problem, what was the result ? 

" * There exists,' he says,^ ' a cause — and we believe 
a primary one — of the retrograde position, as com- 
pared with England and Scotland, in which we find 
Ireland at the present day, in the circumstance of 
the Eoman Catholic being the faith of its people. 
Let us not be misunderstood : our business does not 
lie in polemics ; and far be it from us to presume to 
decide which mode of worship may be most accept- 
able to the great Author of our being. We wish 
only to speak of the tendency which, judging Jr(nn 
facts that are hefore us, THIS Church has to retard 
the secular prosperity of nations.' 

" The facts he then adduces in support of this in- 
duction appear to the Smiff Nono school a phalanx 

^ In his England^ Ireland, and America. 
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too formidable to be meddled with. They think 
(and wisely) that in such a case, Discretion is the 
better part of valour. And so they show their — dis- 
cretion. And the facts show — that Prosperity is 
linked to Protestantism; and that National Pro- 
sperity is impossible under Popery. Let one stand 
for all. 

" In Alsace we have a Protestant region with no 
local advantages, no iron, no coals ; four hundred 
miles distant from the port on which it depends for 
the raw material of its industry; materials trans- 
ported entirely by land ; and yet in all fair France,^ 
the prosperity of Alsace is without a rival. The tes- 
timony of M. Edmond About ^ on the same spot, to 
the other phenomena of this many-sided fact, as 
it is more elaborate, is, if possible, still more 
emphatic* The fact is beyond all question ; but 
if we seek for the secret cause of the fact, we find 
ourselves shut up to Mr. Cobden's demonstration of 
'the tendency' of Popery 'to retard the secular 
prosperity of nations.' 'Thus/ says he, 'are these 
commodities transported overland more than seven 
hundred miles, for no other assignable reason 
except that they may be subjected to the labour of 
Protestant hands* 

" The reason is obvious. Labour is productive in 

^ It is hardly necessary to observe that when Mr. Gobden 
wrote, Alsace was still French. 
. * In the OpifUone Natianale. ^ See Appendix, Note E, 
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proportion to the intelligence with which it is 
carried on. But as to Eome, as Lord Macaulay 
has shown, 'during the last three centuries her 
chief object has been to stunt the growth of the 
human mind.' And in the prosecution of that 
object, Eitualism, with ' The Mass in Masquerade,' 
is at this hour her chief ally. Quousque tandem f 
What will ye do in the end thereof? When 
the Eitualist boast has been realised, and 'Pro- 
testantism is as extinct as the Dodo,' — what will 
you do for Protestant hands? Or — what will 
you do without them ? 

"With Protestant Faith came Protestant Freedom: 
emancipation from the tyranny of the Priest ; pure 
homes, noble aspirations, quick wits, lissom fingers, 
' Protestant hands ;' busy Industry, boundless Enter- 
prise, a Colonial Empire; Great Britain and a Greater 
Britain, the Supremacy of the Seas, and a National 
Progress and National Prosperity which have been 
at once the envy and the wonder of the world* 
(Cheers.) 

"Think you that you can renounce your Faith 
and yet retain your Freedom — with all its princely 
heritage ? Fatuous imagination ! Eemember what 
Charles Dickens wrote to his biographer from 
Lausanne : — 

" ' I don't know any subject on which this indomi- 
table people have so good a right to a strong feeling 
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as Catholicity, if not as a religion, clearly as a means 
of social degradation. They know what it is. They 
live close to it. They have Italy beyond their 
mountains. They can compare the eflfect of the two 
systems at any time in their own valleys. And 
their dread of it, and their horror of the intro- 
duction OF Catholic priests and emissaries into 
their towns, seems to me the most rational feel- 
ing IN THE world.' ^ 

" And again, nine days later, referring to the Swiss 
resistance to Papal encroachments, he says : — 

" * If I were a Swiss with a hundred thousand 
pounds, I would be as steady against the Catholic 
cantons and the propagation of Jesuitism as any 
Radical among them, believing the disseminatioii 
of Catholicity to be the most horrible means of 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL DEGRADATION LEFT IN THE 
WORLD.' 2 

"And yet in England, where the citadel is be- 
trayed by the soldiers, and a clerical conspiracy 
has turned the Church into a recruiting-ground for 
Home, the spectacle that should awaken 'horror' 
is regarded only with apathy! And Jesuits, in 
swarms, expelled from Germany and France, and 
spumed by Belgium and Spain, find dupes to their 
mind in England !" (Prolonged cheers.) 

1 lAfe, voL ii. p. 272. « /j,-^. p. 274. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

A NATIONAL POLICY. 

' England 1 my country, great and free ! 
Heart of the world, I leap to thee. 
How shall my country fight 
When her foes rise against her, 
But with thine arm, Sea 1 
The arm which thou lent'st her ? 
Where shall my country be buried 
When she shall die ? 
Earth is too scant for her grave : 
Where shall she lie ? 
She hath brethren more than a hundred, 
And they all want room ; 
They may die and may lie where they live — 
They shall not mix with her doom. 
Where but within thine arms, 
sea, sea ? 

Wherein she hath lived and gloried. 
Let her rest be 1 
We will rise and say to the sea, 
Flow over her I 

We will cry to the death of the deep. 
Cover her ! 

The world hath drawn his sword. 
And his red shield drips before him : — 
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But, my coantry, rise ! 
Thou canst never die 
While a foe hath life to fly ; 
Rise land, and gore him ! " 

Bailey's Feattis. 



Then there were loud calls for Eightman. Pre- 
sently he rose, and said : — " Mr. Chairman, after the 
speech with which we have been favoured, I cannot 
but feel, more strongly than ever before, that further 
speech — mere talk — would be an insufferable im- 
pertinence. The time for discussion is past. The 
time for action has come. But what action ? and 
by what means ? and to what end ? Since it is your 
wish that I should close this debate, I will do so by 
a word or two which may possibly facilitate and en- 
courage, and thus sustain to its eventual success, our 
immediate, our united, and our determined action." 
("Hear, hear!") 

"And first, let us remember that if we are to 
get anything at all, we must first of all make up 
our minds what it is to be. Now I think the first 
thing to <be done — observe ! I am speaking solely of 
what is now to be done — is to ask ourselves very 
seriously whether we fiave thus made up our minds. 
Are we determined that, at all costs, as far as we 
ourselves are concerned, and as far as our efforts and 
our influence can reach, — The Protestantism secured 
to us by the Eevolution shall be inviolably main- 
tained ? 

z 
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"Speaking of the Seformation in Scotland, Mr. 
Froude has very justly observed that 'Religion 
which was the plaything of the nobles, was to the 
people a clear matter of life and death. They might 
love their country: they might be proud of any- 
thing which would add lustre to its crown ; but if 
it was to bring back the Pope and Popery — ^if it 
threatened to bjing them back — ^if it looked that 
way — ^they would have nothing to do with it ; nor 
would they allow it to be done.^ 

"Is that mir position? And is that our deter- 
mination ? 

" Under God, it is on the answer to these ques- 
tions that everything depends." (" Hear, hear !") 

"You wish me to assume this? (Chorus of 
assent.) We are all agreed then, that to maintain 
the Protestant Eeformation, in unimpaired force 
and uncorrupted purity, is 'a clear matter of life 
and death' for England?" 

("Agreed, agreed!" and loud applause.) 

" We are all agreed, too, with respect to any pro- 
Popish policy — any policy of concession to Popish 
demands or Popish influences — no matter from what 
quarter it may come, no matter on what grounds it 
may be urged — that (like those brave stem Scots) 
we will have nothing to do with it, nor will we 
allow it to be done ?" 

(" Agreed !" and renewed applause.) 
^ Fronde: Shuyrt Studies, First Series (1867), p. 107. 
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" It is well : I proceed then. The next thing to 
be done is to * educate the people ' to the level of the 
same lofty conviction, the same resolute determina- 
tion. And in this work you must leave no stone 
unturned. You must dig up every corner of the 
vineyard, and you must dig deep, too. 

" ' Every comer !' The movement must be national. 
It concerns Nonconformists not less than Church- 
men, and the reddest Sads not less than the bluest 
of Young England. If Popery comes back to Power, 
it will crush the navvy on the railroad not less 
than the lawn sleeves in Canterbury Cathedral. By 
some means ,or other, then, we must reach every one 
of these. ' By what means V 

" Can you ask that question ? Pulpit, Press, and 
Platform, all within your reach, and yet you can be 
at a loss for means! I will ask you a question. 
Tell me, if you can, what class it is which you can- 
not reach by these means V 

(Several voices : ** But how ?" " Particulars !") 

" Well, I did not wish to be hampered just now 
with going into particulars. But, since you wish it, 
I will indicate what might, I think, be done with 
advantage, and done without delay. Nominate a 
Committee to sit here de die in diem. Make it the 
business of that Committee to put itself into com- 
munication with every Protestant Minister through- 
out the country. This, in the first instance, would 
of course be done by a Circular Letter. Every such 
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Minister exerts a special influence in a sphere of 
which he is himself the centre ; a sphere, therefore, 
peculiarly his own. With himself he will be able 
to associate the leading lajonen of his congregation. 
They will watch — and influence — the course of local 
events and of Ideal opinion. They will make 
better use of the local newspapers than has ever 
been made yet. They will circulate leaflets. They 
will bring to light the manoeuvres systematically 
employed to further Popery by secret juntas on 
Boards of Guardians and School Boards ; by Nuns 
(in disguise of Nurses) in Hospital Wards ; and by 
Popish Chaplains in Prisons and Workhouses. They 
will know how to leaven Public Opinion by securing 
the most effective Speakers at Public Meetings. 
They will strengthen the hands of their brethren 
(and their own) by associate Organisations for the 
District and the County. And, not to dwell further 
on mere details, they will furnish the agency — an 
agency most valuable and indispensable — by which 
the London Committee, sitting in this Library, will 
be able to concentrate the full force of the Protes- 
tant determination of the Kingdom, in decision of 
important questions as they arise. 

" And in all this multifarious labour directed to 
the attainment of a common end, your Central 
Committee should lead the way, not only by pre- 
cept, but by example. They should do mora For 
they should in London devote themselves with 
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keen sagacity and unwearied assiduity to the work 
of counteracting Popery in the Press. In no single 
particular have the Jesuits in England been more 
successful during the last fifty years than in the 
sinuous subtlety by which they have contrived to 
influence — to an extent which for the most part is 
entirely unsuspected — and often, even absolutely to 
control, the public press of the Country. All this 
must be changed. Eead what your fathers did : and 
blush for your own degeneracy.^ 

" But, you will tell me, that a Committee which 
will neither fail nor falter in the doing of all this, 
must consist of no common men. 

" I quite agree with you. But I am thankful to 
know that here, at ' The Travellers',' we are not with- 
out men of that description. And if Protestantism 
comes again to be for us what it once was for our 
fathers, then, for us perhaps, as formerly for them, 
uncommon men may become somewhat less uncom- 
mon. Men who have fervent piety, yet are not lack- 
ing in liberal culture. Men whose zeal has not been 
petrified by their judgment; and whose judgment has 
not been stifled by their zeaL Men of large views. 
Men of profound convictions. Men who have under- 
standing of the times. Men who have faith in God. 

" And now, if you will : let this suffice for details ; 
and let me resume the thread of what I was saying." 
C' Hear, hear!") 

^ See Appeniix, Note F. 
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" First of all, I said, We must be quite sure of 
ourselves. Next, we must ' educate the People/ I 
now add that both these preliminaries are essential 
to the success of step Number Three. 

"We must form, and mould, and wield, a great 
National Party." ("Hear, hear !" and cheers.) "And 
you will judge of the importance I attach to* the 
formation of such a Party when I say — as now I do 
say most emphatically — that to this object every 
other must be subordinated: this alone must be 
supreme." ("Hear!") 

" You are Whigs ; or you are Tories : — Eadicals, 
perhaps ! No matter : you are all but too familiar 
with the cant reply to any remonstrance on the 
score of inconsistency — *0 we rnvst stick to our 
Party! We cannot go against our Party!' usqvs 
ad nauseam, 

" WeU ! What we in this room have to do is to 
beat these paltry partisans with their own weapons. 
We too will have a Party. But ours shall be not 
the party of a faction, but th^ party of the Nation. 
Over against the temporising shifts of Political 
Expediency, we will rally round the standard of 
Eternal Eight. Let others follow — at his whim, or 
his caprice — the favourite of the hour : our suit and 
service are reserved for the Statesman who post- 
pones the claims of Party to the triumph of Great 
Principles. 

" ' The Protestant Religion and the Liberties of Eng- 
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land !' That is the motto on our standard ; and when 
once again the people understand it, it will be borne 
onwards by a force which can laugh at all resistance. 
It was the standard of Elizabeth when she shivered 
the Spanish sword. It was that of Cromwell when 
he madfi the English name respected, and the Eng- 
lish power feared, in the remotest comer of Europe. 
It was that of the Prince of Orange " 

"You mean William theDutchman ! " cried Saltoun. 

" Ah 1 Mr. Saltoun has no liking for the Prince 
of Orange. Yet he owes it to that same Prince of 
Orange, and the Protestant Eeligion, that he enjoys 
-—in common with the rest of us — * The Liberties of 
England.' Has he forgotten his Macaulay ? — ' For 
the authority of law, for the security of property, 
for the peace of our streets, for the happiness of 
our homes, our gratitude is due, under Him who 
raises and pulls down nations at His pleasure, to 
the Long Parliament, to the Convention, and to 
William of Orange.' ^ 

"And with what eager unanimity, with what 
glad thankfulness, with what stem determination, 
men gathered round that banner then ! What an 
example for Mr. Saltoun! What a spectacle for 
Mecsenas ! What a portent for the school of Smiflf 
Nono ! ' The names of Whig and Tory were for a 
moment forgotten. The old Exclusionist took the 
old Abhorrer by the hand. Episcopalians, Presby- 

^ Macaulay: History of England, vol. ii. ch. x. p. 664. 
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terians, Independents, Baptists, forgot tbeir long 
feuds, and remembered only their common Protes- 
tantism and their common danger.' ^ 

" And why should we be less cordially, less eagerly 
imited ? Is the danger less ? It is greater. Are 
our diflferences greater? They are less. 'Are we 
Whigs ? Then we are politically the heirs of the 
men who poured out their blood like water, and 
spent their treasure without stint, to save the Bealm 
from Popery. And that priceless inheritance, re- 
deemed at such a cost, and bequeathed with such 
high sanction — are we to barter it away at the 
bidding of a childish prattle about a tinsel bauble 
in the name of some vague indefinite abracadabra 
of Liberalism ? We boast ourselves the pioneers of 
Progress : and yet we ally ourselves with a mediaeval 
Tyranny which anathematises Progress. We are the 
champions of Liberty : and yet we are in bondage 
to a Power that permits no liberty but its own. We 
have seen a Liberal Government overthrown by 
orders received from Rome during a debate; and 
we have seen the head of that same Government a 
more obsequious instrument of the Papal Court than 
has ever before been seen in England ! Shall the 
warnings of History be lost upon us ? Is the ex- 
perience of our fathers to go for nothing? Has 
Niebuhr spoken in vain ? 

" But perhaps we are Tories. We boast our Con- 

^ Macaulay : History qfEngland^ voL iL p. 389. 
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servative Principles. Well : but what have we con- 
served ? The Protestant Eeligion ? No : that has 
been surrendered to the Oxford movement. The 
Liberties of England ? Something is filched from 
them in every Popish Pastoral, and in every Ses- 
sion of Parliament. In 1829 there were 'safe- 
guards:' where are they now? Have they been 
conserved? In 1861 there was a Statute of Ee- 
sistance to Papal Aggression. Has that been con- 
served ? We were asked just now if we had read 
Lothair. I ask Conservatives — Have you read 
Coningiby ? See there how your great Leader sub- 
ordinates everything to great Principles ; and how 
by this supreme standard he estimates the worth 
alike of measures, and of men. 

" Be Whigs ; be Tories ; as you please. For my 
part, I prefer the higher level, the purer air, and 
the nobler aim. I will be neither Whig nor Tory, 
but as I may be all that is best in both. I am an 
Englishman. As an Englishman I am resolved not 
to rest till I see a Free Parliament. Home Eule 
for England! Parliament is not free while the 
intelligence, and enterprise, and wealth of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire and Middlesex are swamped 
by the delegated representatives of Irish consti- 
tuencies with less than a hundred voters. Par- 
liament is not free while the culture of Oxford, 
and Cambridge, and London, and Edinburgh, and 
Dublin is handicapped by the ignorance which sends 
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priestly nominees from the College of Tullabeg or 
the ' Heavenly Institute ' at Mullingar. Parliament 
is not free while the Pope can dictate terms to the 
Prime Minister, and a Cardinal can overturn a 
Government by withholding 'the Catholic vote.' 
Yet this is what our eyes have seen. This is the 
shameful subservience to Papal Encroachments 
with which use and wont have made us fatally 
familiar. But all this is the work of the Jesuits. 

" Is there then no English Michelis who will arise 
to point the lesson of the last hundred years, and cry 
aloud— on every ground of well-being to the indi- 
vidual and the family, to the security of the State 
and the prosperity of the Empire— The Jesuits 

MUST GO OUT OF ENGLAND ! 

"'Impossible!' Do you say? But why impos- 
sible? The presence of these Jesuits on English 
soil is in defiance of English Law. Has the national 
degeneracy sunk so low that Englishmen can now 
confess, without shame, that to enforce their own 
statutes is a thing impossible ? A foreign faction 
dominates the British Parliament. A new shape of 
power — a new element at once of control and of con- 
fusion — a central faction which has both sides at its 
mercy ; ' holding the countiy in contempt, while it 
fixes its heel on Cabinets trembling for existence ; 
possessing all the influence of office without its re- 
sponsibility ; and engrossing unlimited patronage 
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for the purposes of unlimited domination.' On the 
part of the nation it is demanded that a new 
Emancipation Act shall repeal the blunder of 1829. 
And you reply — ' It is impossible 1' 

"Then — out of your own mouth — I judge you. 
Be it as impossible as you please, it is after all not 
80 impossible as it is indispensable. The prophetic 
words of the great Statesman whom you have lost 
have been verified to the letter. And while you 
still say 'impossible!' I say, with him, — 'Your 
Empire and your liberties are in more danger at 
this moment than when the army of invasion was 
encamped at Boulogne!' 

" Eemember ! you who venerate his memory, that 
these are not my words merely, but his : — * What is 
this power beneath whose sirocco breath ^ the fame 
of England is fast withering ? Were it the dominion 
of another Conqueror — another Bold Bastard with 
his belted sword — we might gnaw the fetters which 
we could not burst. Were it the genius of Napo- 
leon with which we are again struggling, we might 
trust the issue to the God of battles, with a sainted 
confidence in our good cause and our national ener- 
gies. But we are sinking beneath a power before 
which the proudest conquerors have grown pale, 
and by which the nations most devoted to freedom 
have been enslaved — the power of a foreign priest- 
hood!' 

^ See Appendix, Note E. 
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" * Facilis descensus Averni !' 
and to arrest that descent will require, not the 
manoeuvres of a faction, but the Might of a N'ation. 
For the cause is the cause of the N'ation ; and every 
man in the nation is interested in the issue of it. 
For Popery is ' The Abomination that maketh deso- 
late :' and the Question of questions for England, is 
— * Popery V or * No Popery 1' 

" A little longer, and resistance may be equally 
hopeless and impossible; and the degradation of 
England, at the feet of the Pope, will be as complete 
as that of Spain itself : — 

* While the vast temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies !' 

Is that a prospect for Englishmen to view with un- 
concern ? 

" Nor shall we have long to wait. The Crisis is 
upon us already. What comes next is the Catas- 
trophe." 
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Note A. — Pages 61, 62. 

HUNTED DOWN. 

1. 

It is a lie — their priests, their pope, 
Their saints, their ... all they fear or hope 
Are lies, and lies — there ! thro' my door 
And ceiling, there ! and walls and floor. 
There, lies, they lie, shall still be hurled, 
Till spite of them I reach the world. 

IT. 

You think priests just and holy men 1 
Before they put me in this den, 
I was a human creature too, 
With flesh and blood like one of you^ 
A girl that laughed in beauty's pride 
Like lilies in your world outside. 
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VIL 

" For, when he lies upon thy breast, 
Thou mayest demand and be possest 
Of all his plans, and next day steal 
To me, and all those plans reveal, 
That I and every priest, to purge 
His soul, may fast and use the scourge." 



vni. 

That father's beard was long and white. 
With love and truth his brow seemed bright ; 
L went back, all on fire with joy. 
And, that same evening, bade the boy 
Tell me, as lovers should, heart-free, 
Something to prove his love of me. 



IX. 

He told me what he would not tell 
For hope of heaven or fear of hell ; 
And I lay liistening in such pride. 
And, soon as he had left my side, 
Tripped to the church by morning-light 
To save his soul in his despite. 



X. 

I told the father all his schemes. 
Who were his comrades, what their dreams ; 
'' And now make haste," I said, ^' to pray 
The one spot from his soul away ; 
To-night he comes, but not the same 
Will look 1" At night he never came. 
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XL 



Nor next night : on the after-mom, 
I went forth with a strength new-bom. 
The church was empty ; something drew 
My steps into the street ; I knew 
It led me to the market-place — 
Where, lo — on high — the father's face ! 

XII. 

That horrible black scaffold drest — 
That stapled block . . . Gk>d sink the rest ! 
That head strapped back, that blinding vest, 
Those knotted hands and naked breast — 
Till near one busy hangman pressed, 
And, on the neck these arms caressed . . . 

XIII. 

No part in aught they hope or fear ! 

No heaven with them, no hell — ^and here, 

No ^ earth, not so much space as pens 

My body in their worst of dens 

But shall bear Gk>d and man my cry — 

Lies — ^lies, again — and stiH they lie ! 

E. Browning {vi supra). 



Note B. — Page 77. 

" LAWLESS : AND IMMORAL." 

*^ Lawlessness and disobedience have at length assumed 
the worst possible forp,^ and are justifjring their own 
existence by arguments which are smply incompatible 
with the first principles of good faith and integrity. . . . 
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It is simply immoral to say . . . AND still more 
IMMORAL to cling to an office and position, with the 
deliberate intention of using that office and position 
against the veiy laws, conditions, and principles under 
which it is well known that the office or position is 
held." — (S<mie Present Dangers of the Church of EngUmd. 
By the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol London : 
Cassell, Fetter and Galpin, 1878. Pp. 25, 26.) 

*' The truth is, there underlies this entire movement 
a spirit of utter insubordination, of mere lawless-. 

NESS." 

''They assume that their outlandish ways are 
* Catholic ; ' whereas they are schismatical entirely, — 
the outcome of a lawless spirit, a morbid appetite, an 
undisciplined will. Indecent self-assertion, and un- 
dutiful disregard for lawful Authority are the most 
conspicuous notes of this new sect" 

"I am understating the matter. It would be 
terrible to draw out in detail the effect which these 
novel tenets and novel practices seem to have on the 
heart and on the life. The sacredness of a pledge 
solemnly given, seems to be no longer fully realised. 
Equivocation of the most pitiful description is freely 
resorted to. Things have come to a grave pass indeed 
with any religious body, when evidence is afforded of 
their general disregcurd for Truth.'* — (Dean Burgon's 
Letter to Canon Gregory, London : Longmans, 1881. 
Pp. 32, 74, 75.) 

" I entirely deny that the revival of Medisevalism is 
any outcome of faith at all. As seen among ourselves, 
it is notoriously the product. of nothing so much as 
vanity and self-will. Very lawlessness is it from 
first to last; an immoral and (what is worse) 
a demoralising thing." — (Dean Burgon's "Sermon." 
Preached before the University of Oxford, October 13, 
1878.) 
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Note C— Page 342. 

THE FRENCH AT CANTON. 

Here is an example taken at random. The Comte 
de Beauvoir arrives at Canton. There he sees the 
islet of SharMyen, ceded to France and England, situ- 
ated in the midst of the river. The traveller is struck 
with the contrast between the part ceded to England 
and that which belongs to France. 

"In six years* time," he says (1867), "there have 
sprung up a little English village, a Protestant church, 
a cricket-ground, a training-ground for racehorses, spa- 
cious villas, and magnificent go-downs for the great tea- 
houses of China. A pathway separates the British 
from the French territory. On our territory there are 
clumps of uncultivated trees, filth, stray dogs, cats, 
moles; but not a single house." — {Voyage autour du 
monde, vol. ii. p. 427.) 

Note D. — Page 345. 

RELIGION, NOT RACE. 

See Mr. Hepworth Dixon, " whose judgment," says 
Mr. Gladstone, "is certainly uninfluenced by any sec- 
tarian prejudice." In his recent book on Switzerland, 
he says: "A Liberal puts an Evangelical district in 
the scale against a Catholic district — such as Appen- 
zell-outer-Ehoden against Appenzell-inner-Ehoden — 
and demands a verdict on the evidence of eye and ear. 

"In outer aspect these half-Cantons have the dif- 
ferences of Canton Berne and Canton Valais. In the 
lower country, though the villages may be built of 
frames, the style is pretty, the arrangement neat. A 

2a 
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fountain and a running-water occupy the centre. Near 
it stand the village church, the council-chamber, and 
the primary school. Each cottage has a garden to 
itself. A creeper climbs up every stair, and hangs 
from almost every roof. The click and whirr of looms 
are heard from every open window, and the little folk 
go singing on their way to school. The streets are 
clean, the markets well supplied, and every one you 
meet is warmly clad. 

"But in the upper country things look poor and 
bare. Few villages are seen. The people dwell in 
scattered huts, with sties and stables on the ground, 
and sleeping-rooms above them, like the folks in 
Biscay and Navarre. These huts, though strongly 
knit, are rudely planned and roughly built. Each 
herdsman lives apart from all his fellows, whom he 
only meets at mass, at wrestling-match, and public- 
house. The lads can read and write, for they are 
Switzers, subject to the Cantonal law ; but books and 
journals are unknown among them, saving here and 
there some lives of saints, and popular sheets contain- 
ing scraps of old wives* lore, in place of general and 
exciting news. 

" The Protestant half Canton grows in wealth and 
numbers, while the Catholic half Canton lingers on in 
poverty and weakness : for the first takes in all 
strangers, irrespective of their creed, gives ready wel- 
come to ideas on all subjects, and adopts, without 
delay, all improvements in the loom, her chief domestic 
engine; while the second shuts her gates to all the 
world — on Protestants of every country, and on 
Catholics who are not natives of the Canton — keeps 
her antique sports and dress, retains her shepherd 
industries as they existed in the middle ages, keeps 
her feast-days and her wi^estling-matches, feeds on 
coarse rye-bread and acid curds, and holds in proud 
contempt the arts by which her neighbours thrive." 
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Note E— Pages 349, and 363. 

Rome's sirocco. 

** I have been assured by a Catholic policeman that 
the Emperor has no more devoted subjects than these 
cursed heretics. A Catholic officer swears to me that 
his best soldiers are Protestants. I learn from a 
Catholic tax-gatherer that the Protestants not only 
pay their taxes regularly, but that many of them make 
it a point of paying all their contributions for the year 
on New Year's Day. A Catholic superintendent of 
woods and forests declares to me, that in a canton of 
which three-fourths of the inhabitants are FrotestantSy 
ninety 'three per cent, of the offences against the forest 
laws are committed by Catholics, 

" I could not believe my ears. ' But, gentlemen/ I 
exclaimed, with all the authority of the true faith, * it 
is most certain that Catholics are more enlightened than 
Protestants, since their light comes from on high.' . . . 

" They civilly answered me that I was altogether in 
error. That the heretic youth of this district was 
better educated than our own, and for this reason, that 
the Protestant ministers were able and zealous men, 
who threw their whole souls into their work ; while, 
on the. other hand, the good Catholic priests of Alsace 
knew nothing more than how to say mass and curse 
Protestants. They further told me that the Protestants 
are the best farmers, that their dwellings are the 
neatest and cleanest, that they are the best men of 
business, and make fortunes more frequently than 
Catholics. 

** They showed me the Protestant villages in a state 
of the highest prosperity, lands yielding rich harvests, 
and flourishing manufactures — such, for example, as 
those of M. Goldenberg and M. Schatenman. They 
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showed me Catholic hamlets, and even towns, where 
idleness, drunkenness, and misery enjoyed a fraternal 
reign, notwithstanding that all the women attended 
mass every day, and that the men kept more than a 
hundred saints' days in the year. 

*' * You see,' said a heretic to me, * that the influence 
of Borne is felt afar ofl: It may he compared to the 
sirocco which hlows across the deserts of Africa, and 
throws us on our backs at Strasbourg. It is a happy 
thing for us that we have found a shelter against the 
blast from Eome. And remember this, that if our 
kings of the sixteenth century had allowed France to 
become altogether Protestant, it would at this time of 
day have become infinitely more rich and more moral 
than it is.' 

" This hypothesis so shocked my Catholic pride that 
I exclaimed to the Protestant, — ' Sir, what you have 
just said appears to me a monument of hypocrisy, and 
an ignoble tissue of contradictions.' In this way I 
shut him up. For between ourselves, his arguments 
were not easy to refute, and when you do not feel 
yourself able to answer a man, the shortest way out of 
the difficulty is to insult him." — (M. Edmond About, 
in the Opinions NaUonale.) 



Note F.— Page 357. 

MEN OF RENOWN. 

"The presses of the capital, of Oxford, and of 
Cambridge," says Macaulay, "never rested." "The 
defenders of the Established religion were a numerous, 
an intrepid, and a well-appointed band of combatants. 
Among them were eloquent declaimers, expert dialec- 
ticians, scholars deeply read in the writings of the 
fathers, and in all parts of ecclesiastical history. In 
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the van appeared a rank of steady and skilfdl veterans 
— ^Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Sherlock, Prideaux, Whitby, 
Patrick, Tenison, Wake." The rear was brought up 
by such distinguished recruits from the two Universities 
as Francis Atterbury, the pride of Oxford ; and from 
Cambridge, Henry Wharton, senior wrangler of his 
year, and the illustrious pupil of the great Newton. — 
(Macaulay's History of England, vol. ii. pp. 107, 108.) 

And they succeeded. They moulded the national 
mind. They secured, not only the Bill of Eights, but 
the Act of Settlement, and with it the Protestant Con- 
stitution of the Eealm. But they have passed away, 
and their successors are nowhere to be found. Yet 
never were they more greatly needed than at this 
hour. 
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